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[MISS LOTTIE CAUSES A CATASTROPHE. ] 


WINIFRED’S HOME. amusements. There were halr a dozen of them in 


a the back parlour, but you might reasonably havo 

By the Author of “Dora SELWYN,” ‘‘ ERNEST sappeea from the loud sounds of sacmmeientarhich 
Witton,” &e. | were heard, not only there, but elsewhere, that 

the room had at ee that number of oe 
; : pants. It is astonishing what a noise children 

CHARTER aaa aes COMMENCES AT AN’ | can make when they are disposed to be riotous. 

REE nO? But presently the tumult subsided, and all set- 

Ir was half-holiday, and a wet half-holiday ; so | tled down to quieter employments. Percy apps 
the young people belonging to the Atherton | himself to his Latin ; and Howard perched him- 
family were obliged to give up all out-door excur- | self in front of the fire, with his feet on the fen- 
sions, and to content themselves with their home ' der, and took a book out of his pocket to read. 

B 
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Gertrude began to write a letter to her cousin ; 
Charlotte and Mary occupied themselves in the 
manufacture of some new garments for the latter’s 
doll ; and little Walter, with his box of bricks 
before him, was absorbed in the mysteries of 
bridge-building. 

It was a large, shabbily-furnished parlour in 
which they were sitting, and was sometimes 
called the schoolroom, and sometimes the break- 
fast-room. Before Mrs. Atherton’s illness, she 
had taught her younger children their lessons 
there; and it was always used for the morning 
and mid-day meals, on account of the long dining 
table which stood in its centre. The furniture 
was substantial, but old. The carpet was both 
dingy and threadbare, for the constant friction of 
so many little feet had long ago worn out its 
beauty ; but it was considered quite good enough 
for its present purpose, and nobody thought of 
wishing for a better. The boys and girls had not 
yet learnt to prefer show to comfort, and there 
was no denying that the back parlour was the 
most comfortable apartment in the house. It 
was warm and sunny in winter, for it faced the 
south, and it was cool and shady in summer, be- 
cause the thick foliage of the trees formed a nice 
leafy screen which shut out the hot rays ; its lofty 
ceiling made it airy, its capacious stove held a 
warm fire ; and there was scarcely a draught to 
be felt anywhere. 

But above all these recommendations, the 
crowning charm to the old-fashioned sitting-room 
consisted in the unrestricted ease and liberty 
allowed within its four walls. The floor might be 
strewed with rubbish; the table might support 
elbows as well as books, and have accidental ink- 
spots ; and the chair frames might be employed 
as footstools, without any admonition ensuing as 
the consequence. Now in the drawing-room, 
or in the best parlour, the children were expected 
to sit erect, to keep their feet still, to refrain from 
making litters, to be as quiet as they could, and 
not to talk more than one at once. So the old 
parlour was like an old friend, in whose presence 
you feel free to do and say what you please ; and 
now that their mother’s failing health rendered 
her unable to bear much bustle or much talking, 
it was often the retreat of the brothers and sisters 
during the quiet evening hours as well as on half- 
holidays. 

And very busy and very merry they were to- 
gether, hardly giving a thought, some of them at 
least, to the cause of their absence from the 
drawing-room. 

Not that they were wanting in affection, but 
Mrs. Atherton had so long been slightly ailing, 
that her children had grown accustomed to her 
pale face, and invalidish habits, and seemed to 
take it as a matter of course that she should be 
weak and nervous. Gertrude was the most 
thoughtful of the children, and sometimes her 
anxiety respecting her mamma made her quite un- 
happy ; but she was too reserved to give expression 


to her feelings, and no one knew how concerned 
she was. 

Mrs. Atherton had never been very strong, and 
she was the only surviving member of a family of 
ten. One by one, at various ages, her brothers 
and sisters had all died of consumption, and some 
fears were entertained by her friends that she in- 
herited the same disease. Still no particular 
alarm was felt by them, until the increase of her 
cough rendered it desirable to have fresh advice, 
and then the opinion of the celebrated physician 
who was consulted increased their apt sieneions: 
There was, he said, no immediate danger, and 
with great care her life might be prolonged for 
many years ; but she was in a very critical state, 
and there was no chance of her recovery unless 
she were removed to a warmer climate for the 
winter. 

So it was at once decided that Mrs. Atherton 
must go away from her pleasant home, and her 
dear children, to some milder part of the country. 
The thought ofthis separation was a great trial to 
her, but she was willing to make any sacrifice with 
the hope of regaining her health; because, for 
the sake of her husband and her young family, 
she had a strong desire to get well again. 

But it was not easy to settle where to take up 
her abode during the winter months, as she did 
not like the idea of being amongst entire strangers, 
and yet could not think of any sheltered locality 
where she had even one acquaintance. 

While in this state of perplexity a letter ar- 
rived from some distant relatives and warm friends, 
who were just upon the point of going to Madeira 
for the winter, and Who, having heard of the 
difficulty in which she was placed, had written to 
ask, and, if possible, to persuade her to accom- 
pany them. ‘They were four in number them- 
selves, a father and mother and two daughters, so 
that the party would be neither too large nor too 
small, and they would all join in the endeavour 
to promote her comfort. Their name was Foster; 
and it was for the benefit of the youngest girl, 
who was extremely delicate, that they had re- 
solved to spend the winter abroad ; and as they 
were experienced travellers, as well as thoroughly 
kind-hearted people, Mrs. Atherton was inclined 
to accept their proposal, and put herself under 
their care. 

The chief objection to this plan was the dis- 
tance at which she would be from her family, and 
the impossibility therefore of her seeing them if 
she should be suddenly worse ; but then she was 
so sanguine in her belief of recovery, that she was 
scarcely disposed to let this one drawback ont- 
weigh all the other advantages. 

It is at this eventful period that our story com- 
menccs, and you may be sure that the young 
people were very much interested in the matter; 
and you may be equally sure, that if it had only 
been left to them, they could have arranged what 
was best to be done with much greater facility 
than their elders. At their age it is so easy to 
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jump to conclusions, passing by difficulties with- 


out noticing them, orelse sweeping them away by 
a single touch. | 

They were not, however, any of them thinking 
about their mamma just at the time when we 
have introduced them to our readers, for they 
were all absorbed in their different occupations. 
The boys were busy with their books; Gertrude 
was taking great pains with her letter, and as 
Charlotte had run out of the room, there was only 
Mary’s voice to be heard now and then in alter- 
nation with that of Walter’s; for she was occa- 
sionally asked to look at the bridge, and to give 
her advice about its construction, which she did 
very unwillingly, although, for some reason or 
another, her advice was invariably rejected by 
the small engineer. 

darceum | Gertrude said, without lifting her 
eyes from her paper, ‘‘ Will you lend me one of 
your best envelopes, Lottie? I have used all 
mine.” 

‘¢ Lottie is not here,” replied Mary. 

‘Where is she, then? I thought she was 
helping you.”’ 

“‘Yes, but she went to ask mamma for that 
piece of blue silk which she promised me for Ada’s 
mantle, and she has not come back yet. I can- 
not tell what makes her so long; she must be 
stopping to do something for mamma. Oh, here 
she comes.” 

A fact that was certainly not to be disputed ; 
for, after descending the stairs two steps at 2 time, 
Lottie flung open the parlour door, and rushed in 
so hastily, that she half destroyed Walter’s bridge 
in her progress. 

‘*Oh, Lottie!” he exclaimed, ‘‘just see what 
you have done now.” 

‘Never mind, I’ll build you another, Walter, ” 
she said, with careless good-humour ; ‘‘ but now 
listen, good people. I’ve got some news for you : 
Winifred is coming home next week.” 

‘‘How do you know? Who told you so? 
Which day?” and sundry other questions followed 
in rapid succession, and Lottie, proud of her 
newly-acquired information, was ready enough to 
answer them. 

. She is to set off on Wednesday, by the nine 
o'clock train, so that she will be here between 
three and four, mamma says.” 

‘‘All right,” remarked Percy, ‘‘that will be 
half-holiday again, so Howard and I can go to 
meet her.” | 

‘Oh, you won’t be wanted,” said Lottie, ‘‘ for 
“uncle Charles is to travel all the way with her, 
and papa will call at the terminus as he returns 
from the bank, and bring them home.” 

‘So much the better,” said Howard, ‘‘for I 
am engaged on Wednesday afternoon.” 

‘* How ?” inquired Gertrude. 

“‘T am going to Brierly Wood with Tom Mor- 
timer.” . 

‘¢You surely don’t mean to be out when Wini- 
fred comes !” said Lottie. 


eens, 

‘* Why not ?”’ answered Howard, ‘I shall see 
her quite as soon as I want to, I dare say.” 

‘* Yor shame, Howard !’ said Gertrude; ‘‘ you 
don’t deserve to see her at all.” as 

“Well, I think I could perhaps manage to 
exist without,” said Howard, lazily. ‘‘I have 
already got two more sisters than are necessary, 
so I am in no great hurry for the fourth.” 

‘* Ah, you are afraid of Winifred, that’s what 
it is,” retorted Lottie; ‘‘you know you will be 
obliged to behave yourself when she is here to 
keep you in order.” 

‘*Keep meinorder! <A chit of a girl like her !” 
said Howard, contemptuously. 

‘*You ot a how old and grown up she is now,” 
said Gertrude. ‘* And, of course, if mamma goes 
away, Winifred will be mistress then, and you 
will have to do what she tells you.” 

“‘Shall I? Fancy I see myself at it!” said 
Howard. 

‘‘Oh, it’s no joke,” replied Lottie, ‘‘it is quite 
true ; for Winifred is coming home on purpose to 
take charge of everything : and mamma says she 
hopes we shall get on very nicely together.” 

Howard gave a short whistle instead of an 
answer, and: then opened his book again, and 
comfortably settled himself to it, as if he pre- 
ferred his story to Lottie’s intelligence. 

‘‘ How rude of you to g on reading when we 
are talking about Winifred !’”’ said Lottie; ‘‘ you 
have really read as much as is good for you this 
afternoon ;” and she playfully snatched the book 
out of his hand, and danced to the other side of 
the room with it. 

Howard was after her in a minute, but she 
dodged round the table, and was out into the 
hall before he could reach her. She went with 
such speed that she did not even see any obstacle 
in her way, and if she had seen it she would have 
been unable to check herself in time, so the con- 
sequence was, that she came with full force against 
Margaret, the old-fashioned domestic, who was 
carrying a small tray, on which was_placed a cup 
of chocolate for her mistress. Margaret stood the 
shock pretty well, for besides being rather stout 
in person, she was not unused to such adventures ; 
but the cup of chocolate was less fortunate, for 
Lottie tilted the tray by violently pushing against 
it, and the cup and its contents were unccre- 
moniously dashed to the ground. ‘ 

Oh, the exclamations! and scoldings! and 
laughter that ensued; for, of course, in common 
with all accidents, there was no lack of a crowd. 
Percy, and Gertrude, and Mary, and Walter, 
were on the spot immediately ; the long thin face 
of Ann, the housemaid, appeared up the kitchen 
stairs ; and Rover the house-dog came, as in duty 
bound, to ascertain whether his services were 
required in the emergency. 

‘¢T really could not help it, Margaret,” said 
Lottie, in a penitent tone, as she stooped to pick 
up the broken cup. 

‘¢ No, but youshould look where you are going, 
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Miss Lottie, and not run along in that helter- 
skelter fashion ; it isn’t proper for young ladies.” 

“But I am not a young lady,” said Lottie, 
metrily, ‘‘and I don’t intend to be one at present, 
because I should not be able to teaze Howard 
then, you know, and that would never do.” 

She tossed his book to him as she spoke, and 
ran to wash her hands, which had come in con- 
tact with the spilt beverage, while the others 
quietly returned to the parlour. 

When Margaret took a fresh cup of chocolate 
to her mistress she was obliged to tell her of the 
late disaster, for Mrs. Atherton asked her about 
it. She had heard the confusion in the hall, and 
had fancied that something was broken. 

‘*It is generally Miss Lottie who is in mischief, ” 
she said, with a half smile, to Margaret ; ‘‘I sel- 
dom hear complaints of either of my other 
daughters.” 

argaret was such an old and valued servant, 
that her mistress was in the habit of talking 
rather freely to her. 

‘*They have not such high spirits as Miss 
Lottie, ma’am. But she is so very sweet-tem- 
pered, and has such winning ways, that nobody 
can find much fault with her.” 

‘*Still she ought not to be quite as boisterous 
as she is,” said Mrs. Atherton; ‘‘ but my long 
illness has been a sad disadvantage to them all, 
poor children. But Miss Winifred will be here 
soon, Margaret ; next week, we expect : and then 
08 will look after her brothers and sisters a 

ittle.” 

‘*Yes ma’am, to be sure she will,’’ assented 
Margaret, for she did not wish to disturb the 
hope which her mistress so evidently cherished, 
although in her own mind she had not much 
faith in the good that was to ensue from Miss 
Winifred’s supervision. 

And as she repassed the parlour door and 
caught the lively sounds which proceeded from 
its merry inmates, she murmured to herself, 
‘*Miss Winifred, indeed! What can a young 
thing like her do amongst all them children ?” 


CHAPTER IJ.—MIssionAry ZEAL. 


WINIFRED ATHERTON sat with a half-closed book 
in her hand, and with a very thoughtful expression 
on her countenance. She had been reading a 
deeply interesting and heart-stirring account of 
Christian exertions among the poor and ne- 
glected of our land, and the desire to imitate the 
bright example which was there pourtrayed 
naturally arose in her mind. 

‘*How I wish I could be useful! It must be 
so nice to help others ; so nice to feel that we are 
not living for ourselves only, but for the good of 
those around us. But I really do not see any 
opening for myself at present. I would offer my 
services in the Sunday school, but there is not 
any want of teachers; indeed, they already have 
more than are absolutely required; and aunt 


thinks that I am too young for district-visiting. 
She is quite right, for I certainly should not 
know how to talk to poor women, and give them 
advice about their home duties. Yet it is so 
hard to keep idle when you long to be employed.” 

And Winifred finished her meditations by a 
deep sigh. 

‘‘ What is the matter, Winifred ?” said a clear, 
pleasant voice. 

‘‘Oh, nothing, aunt,” replied Winifred, with a 
start and a blush, —‘‘ nothing particular, at least. 
I was only thinking what a privilege it is to be 
useful.” 

‘*So it is, dear. 
suppose, that you were nol usef 

‘¢Yes, aunt.” 

‘‘And then you felt dissatisfied, perhaps dis- 
contented ?” 

‘* Well, aunt, I could not help it. It is not 
easy to read this book without envying the writer 
of it ;”’ and she held up the volume which had 
lately engaged her attention. 

‘*T fancied you were reading that, Winifred. 
It is just the sort of book to rouse one todo some- 
thing ; and I am not surprised at its impressing 

ou.” 
‘‘Only the worst of it is, there does not secin 
anything for me to do.” 

“‘T am not sure of that, my love. I rather 
think you will find plenty of scope for your encr- 
gies when you are at home.” 

‘*At home, aunt! Iam not going just yet, I 
suppose : but when I am there, why, i shall have 
less time than I have now. Mamma will expect 
me to be a companion to her, as well as to help 
her with the children, and in the management of 
the house, and all that, in addition to carrying 
on my own studies, will be as much as I can 
possibly get through.” 

Her aunt smiled. ‘‘ And if you get through 
all that, Winifred, with a tolerable degree of 
credit, you will not be a very useless member of 
society.” 

‘* But, aunt, I did not mean that kind of use- 
fulness.” 

‘* No, my dear, young people seldomidu. They 
want something more out of the common way. 
But you remember the lines, Winifred, — 

‘The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Room to deny ourselves—a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.’” 

‘*Yes, that is very true about oneself, but I 
was wishing, you know, to do other people good.” 

‘*And I might reply that the first is the best 
way of fulfilling the second ; but I won't press 
that now, because you will have plenty of direct 
opportunities of usefulness at home.” 

‘‘ Not the highest kind of usefulness, such as 
this book gives an account of.” 

‘*Why not, Winifred? Can you not be ahome- 
missionary to your six brothers and sisters ?” 

The idea was perhaps new to Winifred, or per- 


And then you thought, I 
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haps she did not quite like it, for she said, after 
a little hesitation, ‘‘ Mamma has always attended 
to their religiousinstruction. I remember, when 
we were very little, how she used to explain the 
catechism, and easy texts out of the Bible, to 
Percy and me, on a Sunday afternoon.” 

‘“‘T was not referring so much to Scripture 
lessons, as to the influence which, as an elder sis- 
ter, youwill have over them. What yousay and 
do will have more weight with them than the 
mere head-knowledge which they may acquire.”’ 

Winifred was silent. 

‘‘How delightful it will be, if you should be 
the means of winning any of their voung hearts 
to the Saviour! What nobler work could you 
have than that ?”’ 

Winifred’s face brightened. Then she said, 
‘‘But it is more difficult to speak to those who 
are always with us than it is to strangers ; besides, 
boys are so proud and independent ; they may not 
choose to listen to a sister.” 

‘¢Ex:mple is often better than precept, Wini- 
fred. ‘luere is no occasion to say much about 
religion, although a few kind words now and 
then will not be thrown away; but there are 
many ways of letting children see what are your 
real:and earnest wishes for them.” 

The conversation was interrupted by a visitor 
calling, and Winifred did not again resume the 
subject, though I believe she often thought about 
the book which she had been reading, and still 
ae wishing that she could be useful in the 
world. 

It was a sincere wish, and Winifred was little 
aware how soon it would be gratified, although 
not perhaps in the way which she would have 
chosen. 

About a week afterwards she had a letter from 
home, which contained news for which you are 
prepared, although she was not. It mentioned 
what the physician had said respecting her mam- 
ma’s health, and the necessity of her leaving 
home for the winter ; and then the plan about 
‘‘Madeira” was described as one which would 
not only require Winifred’s immediate return to 
her family, but would also involve her sisterly 
oversight of the children during their mother's 
absence. 

Winifred had expected to stay with her aunt 

until the spring, so that this letter was a surprise 
to her, and not a pleasant one either, for she was 
afraid her mamma must be in a very precarious 
state, if they were all willing to agree to such a 
lengthened separation. 
She shrank, too, from the responsibility of the 
office which she should have to fill; but as she 
became more accustomed to the idea it seemed 
less alarming ; for it is natural to some young 
people, and Winifred was one of them, to like to 
be placed in situations where trust and manage- 
ment are required. 

Well, it remains to be seen how she wil get on 
with her brothers and sisters. 


LITTLE EMILY. 


A STORY OF AN IRISH RAGGED SCHOOL. 
tn Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE First. 


Tus little story is for the lambs in the flock, 
and it is written that they may know more of the 
Good Shepherd’s leadings, that they may learn to 
be diligent ‘‘followers of them who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises.” 

I think if you had seen little Emily when she 
was first brought to the ragved school you would 
have said, ‘‘ What a nice little girl! I should 
just like to make clothes for her, and buy her 
some shoes, and take care of her.’”’ 

And yet her mother, who brought her, said that 
she was a very wicked little girl, that she was dis- 
obedient, that she told dics, and that she could not 
keep her any longer in her house. 

The ladics of the committee did not know how 
to believe this story, and one of them said to 
Emily, ‘‘Is it true that you are such a naughty 
little girl ?”’ 

She smiled very sweetly, and said, ‘‘I try not 
to be, ma’am.” 

‘* And if we take you into our dormitory, will 
you try to be obedient ?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, ma’am; please take me.” 

And when she was told she should stay for a 
month, such a look of joy came into her face, that 
the ladies felt quite sure the story was untrue. 

And so it was." Emily had always tried to be a 
good child at home, although she was a Roman 
Catholic, and did not know the true motives for 
obedience. Her mother was very fond of her: 
but by some means she got a New Testament, and 
when she read this she found how wrong the 
Roman Catholic religion is, and she refused tu 
follow it. Then her mother turned against he:, 
and she made up the story of Emily’s wickedness 
in order to make people think she was right in 
turning her out of the house. 

Poor child ! she had now no home on earth, but 
Jesus was preparing for her a home in heaven ; 
and because He wanted to make her ready for 
that home, He led her young footsteps as once He 
led Abraham, saying, ‘* Get thee out of thy coun- 
try, and from thy kindred, and from thy father's 
house, unto a land which I will show thee.” 

Abraham went out that he might ‘‘ receive the 
promises,’’ and so did Emily; for when she came 
to the ragged school, she had only head-knowledge. 
She herself afterwards said, ‘‘I did not love Jesus 
when I first went there; I only had Him in my 
head, but He was not in my heart. I did not get 
Him into my heart till I was there three weeks, 
and then I only began to love Him a little.” 

Long before the month was out, Emily had 
endeared herself to her schoolfellows and her 
teachers, but she was too young and small to stay 
in the dormitory for great girls, so, as soon as the 
‘¢ Birds’ Nest ” (the new home for little children) 
was opened at Kingstown, she was sent there. 


| We hoped, too, that the air of the country would 


do her good, for she was not at all strong; her 
face was pale, and there was a bright red spot in 
the middle of each check. 

At Kingstown she was quite a ‘‘mother bird,” 
loving and kind to the little ones, tenderly 
earing for them, helping them in their plays, and 
comforting them in their sorrows. Everybody 
loved Emily, except her unnatural relatives. 

Pleasant footsteps were these. The Good 
Shepherd was leading his little lamb in “ green 
pastures beside the still waters,” and she grew in 
grace ahd in likeness to the Saviour. 

But there are rough places as well as smooth in 
the road to heaven ; itis ‘‘through much tribula- 
tion that we enter the kingdom,” and the true fol- 
lower of Jesus, although but a little child, will 
8ay,— 

“Tl welcome still the heaviest grief, 
That brings me near to Thee.” 

Severe pain in her leg, accompanied by low 
fever, soon obliged Emily to find a new home in 
an hospital. 

Here she was laid in a small bed, in a ward in 
which there were many other beds, and many 
patients came and went, some cured of their 
diseases, and some called to another world. But 
with Emily, month after month passed away with 
little change, except that she grew weaker, and 
the two red spots in her cheeks grew brighter, and 
the great pain of her leg obliged her to lie in one 
position through the weary nights and days. 

Her little Bible lay under her pillow; but at 
first she did not know how much consolation it 
would give her in her pain. One night she was 
lying awake, suffering very much, and she thought, 
‘¢T know the Bible comforts many people, sure 
there must be enough in it to comfort me.” It 
was too dark to read it then, so she went over in 
her mind some of the texts she had learned, and 
she soon found what she needed,—‘‘ Whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth,’’ and ‘‘I will make 
all thy bed in thy sickness.” ‘‘ These,” she said, 
‘<I repeated over and over again, and they did 
comfort me so.” 

Sometimes she had to go through painful 
operations. When speaking of these, she said, ‘I 
never could have borne them, if I had not known 
Jesus; but his arms were always around me.” 

- Rough paths, indeed, were those to walk in, 
but the marks of the Saviour’s footsteps were 
there; they lay thick and close, and Emily 
stepped into them. 

Her heart was moved for the miseries of those 
around her; she thought of their darkness and 
ignorance ; she knew that many of them were as 
she once was, ignorant of the only true source of 
comfort, and she prayed that God would enable 
her to speak to some of them, and lead them to 
Jesus. 

Lying in the next bed was a poor woman, and 
with her Emily commenced her missionary work. 
She repeated over and over texts of Scripture, 
until the dull ear of the poor woman took them 
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in, and God opened her heart to receive them. 
Then Emily would talk to her in her own sweet 
way, telling her of the love of Jesus, and how He 
casts out none that come to Him. ‘The poor 
woman came to Jesus, and though she left that 
hospital, she was not long afterwards an inmate 
of another, where she died rejoicing in Christ as 
her Saviour. When the dear child was told of 
this, she did not show any surprise ; it was what 
she had asked of God, and He had answered her 
prayer; and when one expressed astonishment 
that so much should have been learned in so 
short a time, Emily said it was no wonder, be- 
cause the poor woman had been taught by the 
Holy Spirit. 

During this long winter in the hospital, Emily 
endeared herself to all about her, although the 
false story of her ‘‘ wickedness’’ had been told to 
all the nurses, in order that they might help in 
the cruel work of persecution. But no one 
minded these wicked stories, because they all saw 
by her life what she was. 

. As spring came on, it was thought good that 
Emily should spend a short time in the country, 
and her kind doctor provided the means. A 
lodging was procured for her at Kingstown with 
a Christian family, and it was with great joy she 
removed there. 


CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 


BY A WATCHMAKER,. 


RICHARD WALLINGFORD, an abbot of St. Albans 
in the reign of Edward II., 1526, made the first 
clock, and had it placed in his monastery. It 
showed the hours, apparent motion of the sun, 
changes of the moon, ebb and flow of the tides, 
&c. It was kept in repair until the time of 
Henry VIII. An account of it is preserved in 
the Bodleian Library. 

De Wick’s was one of the earliest wheelwork 
clocks, about the year 1370. From that Galileo 
conceived the idea of applying the pendulum, 
about the end of the sixteenth century. 

Portable clocks or watches are thought to have 
been invented about 1494, and introduced into 
England by Thomas Chamberlayne, ambassador 
from England to Charles V., Philip II. of Spain, 
and to the King of Sweden. He married a lady 
of the house of Nassau, and from thence, as 
reported, brought the first coaches and the first 
watches. 

In 1676, Daniel Quare, a Quaker, invented the 
repeating movement in watches, so as to make 
them strike at pleasure: he made a highly finished 
one for King William III., which is still in good 
preservation. 

In 1695, Thomas Tompion invented the cylinder 
escapement with horizontal wheel, but it was not 
brought into use until 1724, by Graham, his 
apprentice. It is chiefly employed in the Swiss 
and Geneva watches; but in those of English 
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manufacture it has been superseded by the duplex 
and patent detached lever. 

Until near the close of the 17th century, watches 
had but one hand, and pointed only to the hours. 
An interesting example we have seen recently, 
and which is a great curiosity, being one of the 
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first watches (or pocket clocks) ever invented, 
A.D. 1525. It is oval, or egg-shaped, has wheels 
of steel, with two mainsprings, and no chain or 
cord ; only an hour-hand ; requires winding twice 
a day. The cover is perforated, as glasses or 
pebbles were introduced about 1624. 

Enamelled dials to watches were first made 
about 1635. ) 

The spiral or pendulum spring was brought into 
use in 1675; previous to that, watches only gave 
the time within a few hours. 

Watches were taxéd in 1797. . On every clock 
or timekeeper there was an annual duty of 5s. 
For a gold watch worn or used, 10s. ; silver or 
metal, 2s.6d. The duty ina single year amounted 
to £48,820. The act was repealed in 1798. 
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The unexampled increase of value arising ont of 
the manufacture of an article in common use, May 
be seen in the hair spring of a watch. A pound 
of iron costs one halfpenny ; it is converted into 
steel ; that steel is made into watch springs, every 
one of which would cost half-a-guinea, and weighs 
only one-tenth of a grain. After deducting for 
waste, there are in a pound 7,000 grains, which 
is sufficient for nearly 70,000 springs, making 
35,000 guineas. 

Having counted the distinct pieces which com- 
pose a lever watch, it may be interesting to know 
that, with the case included, there are 180 pieces, 
without the chain. The chain is 7% inches in 
length, and contains 65 links and 44 rivets to an 
inch, making 833 pieces ; swelling the number to 
1,013 separate pieces. Watches of this description 
make between seventeen and eighteen thousand 
beats in an hour, 

The first meridian in this country is that which 
passes through Greenwich ; and to which every 
chronometer is regulated by the falling ball at the 
Observatory. The longitude of any other place 
on the globe can be found by observing what time 
is indicated by a chronometer set to Greenwich 
time, when the sun is in the meridian of that 
place, and then allowing 15° (east or west) for 
every hour of difference, or in that proportion. 
There are many interesting instances on record of 
the accuracy of chronometers, and their use in 
determining the exact position of a ship at sea. 
A writer on this subject states, that during along 
sea voyage from America to Asia, the chronometers 
on hoa showed on a certain day, by means of 
observation, above referred to, that the vessel 
should be in the vicinity of acertain point of land, 
but which was, owing to a mist which obscured 
the horizon, invisible to those on deck. Soon 
afterwards, however, the mist cleared off, and the 
land in question was at once discoverable. ‘T’o 
the extreme accuracy of the timekeeper in this 
instance is alone to be attributed the remarkable 
correctness of calculation derived from it. The 
following story is related as an illustration of the 
great utility of the chronometer in the saving of 
time :—‘*'T'wo ships were returning to London 
about the same time, after long voyages—one of 
them provided with chronometers, and the other 
destitute of them. ‘The weather was hazy, and 
the winds baffling, so that no ship, whose position 
was uncertain, could ‘be safely carried up the 
British Channel. Confident in his position, the 
captain of the first ship stood:boldly onwards, 
and arrived safely in the Thames, whilst the other 
ship was still beating about in uncertainty near 
the mouth of the Channel. The first ship. dis- 
charged her cargo, took in another, set sail on a 
fresh voyage, and actually, in running down the 
Channel, encountered the second ship, still toil- 
somely making her way to port.” bs 

We give, in the adjoining column, an engray- 
ing of a very handsome clock which was shown at 
the Exhibition of 1862 M. 
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THE EAGLE'S CAPTIVE. 
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THE EAGLE’S CAPTIVE. 


One summer’s day in a harvest field, 
A woman laid 
Her baby boy, in soft slumber sealed, 
On a leafy eouch, beneath the shade 
Which a fine old tree with its branches made. 


For she was poor, and must work for bread, 
So through the heat 
She toiled; but she sometimes turned her head, 
And took a glance at the calm retreat 
Where “ baby” lay in a sleep so sweet. 


But a strong, swift eagle came sailing by, 
That summer’s day, 
And he saw the child. There was no one nigh, 
So he pounced upon it, and soared away 
To his lofty nest with his hapless prey. 


Then cries of despair through the valley rung, 
And three strong men 

Attempted to climb up the hills that hung 

In thick rough masses o’er that fair glen, 

Sut soon were obliged to come down again. 


- For hopeless it seemed to try to scale 
hat fearful steep ; 

Its height made the boldest peasant quail ; 
And sadly did that poor mother weep, 

To think that the eagle her babe must keep. 


Look! look! up that terrible mountain now 
Quick footsteps pass ; 

And a delicate woman with fevered brow, 

O’er pointed stones and o’er stunted grass, 

Is hurrying onwards. Alas! alas! 


One false or one faltering step, and she 
Down, down must fall! 
How perilous, then, must her journey be! 
Yet she sees not the dangers that might appal, 
And she hearkens not to the loudest call. 


Ah, you may tell by her look so wild, 
And her frantic tread, 
That she is the mother of that sweet child 
With whom the ferocious eagle fled— 
A fate which the bravest on earth might dread. 


Oh, wonder of wonders! she gains at length 

The eagle’s nest; 
And with dauntless courage, and tireless strength, 
She snatches her babe, which is quickly pressed— 
Serene and unhurt—to her throbbing breast. 


And as she retraces o’er those steep crags 
Her dizzy road, 
Her faith and hope not a moment flags. 
Ah, her baby’s life and her own she owed 
To the deep, deep LOVE from her heart which flowed. 
W. . 


THE WAY TO BE WISE. 


THOSE who obtain heavenly wisdom obtain 
earthly wisdom too, as possession of the sunlight 
secures for the earth the use of the moon’s feebler 
but useful rays. T; 


PERCY RAYDON;* 
OR, SELF-CONQUEST. 
By Emma Lestiz, Author of ‘‘ Ellerslie House.” 


CHAPIER I.—MADELINE’S WISH. 


On the outskirts of a pretty little village known 
as Riverdale, situated among the hop-gardens of 
Kent, stood Algernon House, the residence of 
Mr. Raydon. It was a large, old-fashioned 
mansion, surrounded by gardens and shrubberies, 
and flanked by a wood—‘‘ Squire Raydon’s wood,” 
the Riverdale children called it, forit formed part 
of the Algernon estate, and belonged to Mr. 
Raydon. 

The time at which our story commences was 
early summer, and the gardens and shrubberies ~ 
of Algernon House looked beautiful with their 
wealth of buds and blossoms glistening with the 
morning dewdrops, which hung like diamonds 
upon every leaf. Two young ladies were walking 
down one of the paths ; the elder, a tall, fair, and 
rather serious-looking girl of about twenty, was 
gathering flowers, while the younger, a merry, 
roguish-looking little maiden of twelve, was pro- 
fessedly learning her lessons, but in reality 
picking a rose-bud to pieces. 

‘SCome, Madeline, dear,” said her sister, at 
length, ‘‘throw that flower away now, or you will 
not have your lessons ready for Mademoiselle 
again this morning.” 

‘I’ve been thinking,’’ said Madeline, slowly, 
throwing the last of the leaves away, but not 
attempting to look at her book. 

‘* Not about your lessons, I’m afraid,” said her 
sister. 

‘‘Well, no, it was not about my lessons,” 
answered Madeline; ‘‘but I’ve been thinking 
how nice it would be tobe poor! I should have no 
Mademoiselle scolding me all day, and telling me 
this was not proper, and that was not ladylike, 
but I should be able to run out in the fields, and 
chase the butterflies, and milk the cow, and do 
just as I pleased.” 

‘*But you forget,” said her sister, ‘‘that if we 
were to become poor, we should have to leave our 
beautiful home here, and give up our servants, as 
well as Mademoiselle.” 

‘$Oh, I should not mind that,” answered the 
young lady; ‘‘we could live in a pretty little 
cottage just as well, I know.” 

‘¢ Ah,” said her sister, smiling, ‘‘ 1 suppose you 
would choose one like that of old Mrs. Richards.” 

‘‘Yes, only I would have honeysuckle and 
roses growing all over it: the honeysuckle must 
peep in at one of my bedroom windows, and roses 
at the other. And then I would have a cow and 
some bees, and I could milk the cow and take 
the honey out of the hive. Oh, I know I should 
like it, would not you, Percy?” she said, turmny 


* We defer the illustrations till next month, as wo 
have co many engravings in this number. 
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to her brother, a boy of fourteen, who came up 
just at this moment. 

‘* What, to milk a cow and take honey from a 
hive ?”’ asked her brother, lauzhing. ‘‘ No, thank 
you, Miss Madeline; 1 would rather stay where 
I am, and be bored with Mr. King and old Homer, 
than do that.” 

‘Oh, I don’t mean you to do that,” said his 
sister. ‘‘ But if we were poor, pape would not 
be able to pay Mr. King to teach you, and you 
would have to go to London, I suppose, into some 
office, like uncle Herbert’s, and I have heard you 
say you would like that.” 

‘Yes, that I should,’’ answered Percy, 
energetically, ‘‘ for I hate this humdrumming over 
books ; it may suit Charley, but it never will do 
for me, and I know I shall run away or do some- 
thing desperate some of these days, if papa keeps 
me mewed up here.” 

‘¢Qh, hush, hush, Percy,’ said his elder sister. 
‘‘T am sure it would not be safe for you to leave 
home while you are so rash and headstrong, we 
should be in constant fear of your getting into 
some mischief.” 

‘s What nonsense, Isabel! Why, don’t you see, 
if papa would place me in some office, I should be 
getting a man, and quite above such trifles?’ 

His sister laughed at the tone in which these 
words were spoken, but further conversation was 
stopped by the ringing of the breakfast bell. 

‘* Where is Charles f’ asked Mr. Raydon, as 
they entered the room. ‘‘ Why does he keep us 
waiting in this manner ?”’ | 

‘* He is in the arbour, papa,” answered Percy : 
‘‘nerhaps he did not hear the breakfast bell; I 
will run and tell him:’ and he turned to leave 
the room, but his papa called him back, and sent 
the servant to call Charles in. 

‘‘T am sorry I did not hear the hell,” said 
Charles, as he entered a few minutes afterwards, 
‘‘but I was so deep in my Hebrew that I did not 
know it was near breakfast time.” 

Mr. Raydon’s brow darkened. ‘‘1I wish you 
would not give your mind so exclusively to books,’’ 
he said, in a petulant tone. 

The brother and sister looked up in surprise ; 
they saw that something unusual must have 
occurred to disturb their papa, and Isabel deter- 
mined, if possible, to ascertain the cause. Since 
her mother’s death she had been her father’s 
friend and counsellor, in all his plans and diffi- 
culties. 

Just as Madeline and Percy left the room after 
breakfast, a servant came to say that a gentle- 
man was waiting to see Mr. Raydon. Mr. Ray- 
don, when he heard this, turned pale, and Isabel 
noticed that he almost staggered as he followed 
the servant out of the room. 

‘¢ Papa does not seem well this morning,” said 
Charles, as soon as they were left alone; ‘‘I’m 
ag something must have happened to upset 


‘*It is this tiresome lawsuit, I know,” answered 


his sister; ‘‘and I dare say this gentleman’s visit 
has something to do with it.” 

‘*T wonder how it will be decided,” said 
Charles, musingly, ‘‘and whether it will affect us 
much if it should be decided against us ?” 

‘*Oh, papa says the decision is almost sure to 
be in his favour,” said Isabel ; ‘* but if it should 
not be, we shall of course have to leave here, and 
give up all the Algernon estates.” 

Charles looked serious as his sister said this. 

*““But even then,” added Isabel, ‘‘ we should 
have quite enough, with dear mamma's property, 
to live in comfort, and pay all your college ex- 
penses too.” 

‘‘How mamma set her heart upon my being a 
minister !’ said Charles, in a half-dreamy tone, as 
he rose to return to his favourite studies. 

‘And does not my brother wish to become a 
minister ?” said Isabel, rising too, for she had her 
morning duties to attend to. 

‘You know I do, Isabel,” answered Charles ; 
‘*but I have thought sometimes lately, that per- 
haps, after all, God may have other work for me 
to do; I cannot tell how it is, or what it is, 
but something seems to tell me that I shall have 
my hopes disappointed.” ; 

‘*Oh, nonsense, Charles,’”’ said Isabel, gaily; 
‘‘you must not give way to such gloomy fore- 
bodings, it is not right: that is, asthe old proverb 
says, ‘ mounting a horse to meet trouble.’ ” 


CHAPTER II.—Bap News. 


ISABEL sat with a pile of bills before her, but she 
did not attempt to look at them; her head rested 
wearily on her hand, and she sat thinking. The 
shadow of a great trouble had fallen upon her, 
for the words her brother had spoken found an 
answering echo in her own heart, and now, as she 
or reflected, she remembered Madeline's 
wish. 

‘*Poor child!” she murmured, half aloud ; 
and then she smiled as she thought of Madeline’s 
ideal of poverty ; for she had visited many poor 
houses in the village, and knew how very different 
the actual was from the ideal. She sat thus for 
some time. Then a servant entered to say she 
was wanted in the library. 

“Is papa alone?” asked Isabel. 

‘Yes, miss,’’ answered the servant;. ‘‘the 
gentleman who has been with master left some 
time ago.” 

‘* Very well,” said Isabel ; and she gathered all 
the papers together and replaced them in the 
desk, and went to the library. 

Mr. Raydon’s back was towards the door as 
Isabel entered, so that it was not until he turned 
round that she caught sight of his face, and then 
she was so shocked at the alteration that had 
taken place since he left the breakfast-table, that 
she was about to quit the room and call her 
brother and some of the servants. 

He seemed to guess what was passing in her 
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mind, for he said in a dry, husky voice, pointing | conntenance, he said in a more serious tone, ‘‘ Is 
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to a chair, ‘‘Sit down; I am not ill. 

She sat down, and Mr. Raydon resumed his 
former position for a minute or two. . 

‘‘Tsabel,”” at length he said, turning towards 
her, ‘‘we are ruined. The lawsuit is at an end; 
the decision is against us;” and he covered his 
face with his hands and groaned aloud. . 

Isabel sat for some minutes, not knowing what 
to say to comfort her papa, for she knew that the 
loss of this property was a very heavy blow to 
him. He had been so confident that the decision 
would be in their favour. 

‘‘T am very sorry it is decided against us,” she 
said at length ; ‘‘ but still the loss of this property 
will not ruin us: there is all mamma’s left.” 

But Mr. Raydon shook his head, and groaned 
even more bitterly. 

‘““You may as well know the worst at once,” 
he said; ‘‘your mamma's property is gone too: 
T was obliged to mortgage that to pay the expenses 
of this lawsuit.”’ 

‘‘But, papa, that was left for Charles,’’ said 
Isabel, in a tone which was reproachful, though 
she did not intend it to be so. 

‘“‘T know it was,” said Mr. Raydon, almost 
fiercely ; ‘‘and I would not have touched it had I 
not felt confident of gaining this; but now all is 
gone, and we are penniless,”’ 

‘*Not quite, papa,” said Isabel], as soon as she 
could herself recover from the shock this last news 
had given her; ‘‘there is the fifty pounds a year 
left me by grandmamma.” 

‘Fifty pounds!’ repeated Mr. Raydon, con- 
temptuously ; ‘‘ what is the use of that ?” 

But Isabel was thinking of another, upon whom 
this blow would fall even more heavily than it 
did upon herself ; at least, so she in unselfishness 
was inclined to think. ‘‘ Poor Charles!” she 
said, half musingly, ‘‘I am afraid he will feel it 
very much, for he will have to give up all thoughts 
of going to college, I suppose.’ 

‘*Of course he will,’’ answered Mr. Raydon. 
‘*T shall leave you to break this painful news to 
him, while I write to your uncle Herbert. Tell 
James not to disturb me until dinner-time.” 

Isabel scarcely liked leaving her father in his 
deep distress ; but she saw that he was determined 
to be alone, and reluctantly left the room. 

But before seeking her brother she went to her 
own chamber, and there poured out her over- 
whelming trouble in sobs and tears at the footstool 
of her heavenly Father. 

After atime she felt calmed, and rising from 
her knees she bathed her face and descended to 
the garden, where she felt sure she should find 
her brother at this time. Sho soon discovered 
him sitting in one of the summer-houses, sur- 
rounded by his books. 

‘*T want to talk to you, Charlie dear,” she 
said. 

‘*'Well, I am all attention, lady fair,” answered 
Charles; and then, noticing her pale, agitated 


anything the matter, Bella?” 

“Yes; it is about that lawsuit,” answered 
Tsabel, the tears again filling her eyes. 

**Ts the decision against us, then ?’’ asked 
Charles. 

‘*Yes,” said his sister; ‘‘law is not always 
justice, you know; and they have decided that 
cousin Harold has the greatest right to what has 
always been papa’s, and we shall have to leave 
this beautiful house and go out among strangers.” 

Isabel said this very bitterly, for the injustice 
of the decision had stung her to the quick. 

‘Oh, come, Isabel, it is not so bad as that,” 
said her brother; ‘‘mamma’s property, as you 
said at breakfast-time, is quite sufficient to enable 
us to live in comfort, besides paying my college 
expenses ; and I mean to work weey Mand and be 
very economical.” 

Isabel burst into tears as he said this. She 
knew the bitter disappointment that was in store 
for him—how all his hopes were about to be 
crushed, and she felt it would be almost im- 
possible to tell him how completely they were 
ruined. 

‘* Isabel,” he said at length, after vainly trying 
to comfort her, ‘‘you have not told me the 
worst.’’ 

‘*No, I have not,” she said in a moment or 
two, wiping her eyes, and struggling to be calm. 
‘*Charles, God has seen good to send us a very 
great trouble. Papa has mortgaged mamma's 
property almost to its full value.” 

Charles stood for a moment speechless with 
surprise. ‘‘Oh, Isabel,” he at length gasped, 
‘what shall we do?” 

‘‘The worst is, you will not be able to go to 
college now,” said his sister. 

‘*No, I suppose not,” said he, mournfully. 
‘*Oh, this is a trouble !’’ And in spite of all his 
efforts, the tears would come into his eyes. 


CHAPTER IIJ.—PeErcy in MISCHIEF. 


IT is now time our readers became more inti- 
mately acquainted with the hero of our story, 
Percy Raydon. He was a tall, dark-complex- 
ioned boy, with a remarkably open expression of 
countenance; his dark eyes and tirmly compressed 
lips spoke of an unsubdued-temper, but there was 
at the same time so much mirthful good humour 
gleaming from these same dark eyes, that no one 
could help loving him, in spite of his numerous 
faults. 

Percy was under the care of Mr. King, the 
curate of the parish, who came for three hours 
each day to instruct him. Itwashis duty to have 
his lessons aie ere before this gentleman came ; 
but he detested books, and therefore it more fre- 

uently aepenee that he did not know one lesson 
t that he was perfect in all. Mr. King had 
tried several plans to make him learn, but not 


' succeeding, he had been obliged to speak to Mr. 
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Raydon upon the subject, and now Percy was, by 
his father’s command, compelled to go to the 
schoolroom immediately after breakfast, and stay 
there till the arrival of his tutor, at twelve o'clock. 

The morning on which our story begins he went 
as usual to the schoolroom, and sat down with 
his books before him, but instead of looking at 
them he commenced cutting out a horse in front, 
of the mahogany table, which was already adorned 
with similar efforts at carving, practised at dif- 
ferent times by the same hand. In a short time 
he grew tired of this occupation, and turned to 
his books. He sat some time reading steadily 
on, but at length the sound of a clock striking 
caught his ear, and he left off to count the strokes. 

‘* What a precious time I must have been over 
that horse!” he said, as he counted the last. 
‘Eleven o’clock, and I haven’t touched ‘ Virgil’ 
yet. Oh, wontherave! I didn’t know it yesterday 
morning, either. Well, there’s no help for it; 
here goes; I'll learn the rest decently;” and he 
sent the offending volume with a bang against the 
opposite wall. He then set to work upon the 
others, and as he was by no means a dull boy, and 
could learn as quickly as any one when he pleased, 
the whole was very soon mastered, and as Mr. 
King had not made his appearance, he walked 
across the floor and picked up his ‘‘ Virgil.” 

‘*T may as well have a look at it,” he said, as 
he reseated himself: he did not intend to do more, 
for he momentarily expected Mr. King to enter 
the room. 

But the minutes passed on. He commenced 
writing the exercise. No Mr. King made his ap- 
pearance. When it was finished he opened the 
door to inquire the time of a housemaid who was 
passing. The girl told him that it had struck 
eleven only a few minutes previously. 

‘‘Kleven! you must be dreaming!’ said Percy; 
‘Sit struck eleven above an hour since. Go and 
see if Mr. King is down stairs.” 

The girl went, but returned in a few minutes, 
saying it was only twenty minutes after eleven. 
Percy gave a prolonged whistle, and thrusting 
both his hands into his pockets, marched back 
into the room. He would have gone down stairs 
if he had dared, but he knew his father would be 
exceedingly angry should he find out that he had 
done so, and Percy was far too upright to attempt 
to deceive him, even in.a trifling matter ; so there 
was nothing for it but to wait, with what patience 
he could, the arrival of Mr. King. 

Now patience was not one of Percy Raydon’s 
virtues, so it is not to be wondered at that he 
soon grew tired of looking out into the garden 
and carving his horse’s legs, and looked round 
for some other employment. Suddenly the 
thought of Madeline entered his head, and he de- 
termined to listen at the door of her room to hear 
how she was getting on with her governess, Ma- 
demoiselle Marie, and he crept to the end of the 
passage, and listened. ‘‘I shall be obliged to 

eep you here to learn your lesson,” he heard 
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Mademoiselle say ; and the thought rushed to his 
mind, ‘* What a joke to keep them both there!’ 

Now with Percy to think and to act were almost 
synonymous; he seldom troubled himself with 
second thoughts, especially when it was mischief 
he contemplated, so that before many moments 
had elapsed he had gone noiselessly back to the 
schoolroom and obtained a piece of string, which 
he tied securely to the handle of the door, and 
then made fast to the one opposite, so as effectually 
to prevent any egress. He took some clever way 
of straining the string so tightly that it was im- 
possible to open the door in the slightest manner. 
He then walked back on tiptoe, holding his pocket- 
handkerchief to his mouth to prevent his laughter 
from being heard. 

‘*Those birds are caged securely enough for an 
hour or two,’’ he said, as he looked back at the 
door. ‘‘No fear of any noise they may make 
being heard ;’’ and he went in and shut the door 
to indulge in another burst of laughter. 

When this had subsided he again ventured into 
the passage. ‘*Oh, how I wish I could be here 
when they try to get out!” he said, half aloud; he 
knew that Madeline’s morning lessons were over 
about the time his commenced, and he hoped 
that something might happen to detain Mr. King 
for a few minutes this morning, and then he felt 
sure he should have the pleusure of hearing Ma- 
demoiselle’s attempts to open the door. 

But his wishes were not gratified, for at this 
moment the clergyman made his appearance, 
being, indeed, a few minutes earlier than usual 
instead of later, as Percy had hoped he would be. 

We are sorry to say that the boy’s mind was se 
much occupied with his mischievous scheme that 
he could pay very little attention to his tutor’s 
instruction; and at last Mr. King had to threaten 
to leave him, and come again in the evening, 
meanwhile keeping him a prisoner. 


FROM LONDON BRIDGE TO 
THE NORE. 


Part I. 

SUPPOSE we go on board that fine steamer which 
is just about to cast off its rope. A blow on the 
river will dous good, and the voyage will not be 
a very long one. 

Really! are you afraid of being sea-sick? 
‘¢ River-sick,” I think you ought tocallit. Well, 
I have heard of people suffering from the motion 
of a steamer, even on this placid river; but I 
hope, nevertheless, you may escape. At least, I 
do not think you will be sea-sick at present. 
Perhaps by the time we reach the Nore—ah, 
never mind; we won’t meet trouble halfway, for 
that is always a bad plan. To our voyage, then. 

Now, observe, we are just passing, on our left 
hand, the well-known fish market, called BILLINGs- 
GATE. ‘here has been a market here for fish 
from very early times. Athelstan ordered a toll 
to be paid by all fishing- boats that unloaded 
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here, and that king died a.p. 940; so that proves 
the antiquity of this market. But some people 
think it even more ancient still, for they say 
there was a king of the Britons who lived four 
hundred years before the birth of Christ; his 
name was Belin, and thus the place received its 


designation. 


It is now a fine, spacious, and 
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commodious market, 
very different from the 
ruinous, dirty collection 
of fish-stalls which it 
used to be only a few 
years ago, 

We are making our 
voyage too late in the 
day to see the market 
in full operation. To 
do so we should have to 
be there as early as five 
o'clock. Do you think 
you could get up in 
time? Then we should 
see crowds of people: 
fish porters carrying 
@ great baskets of fish 
#4 trom the boats into the 

y market; shop keepers 
coming in haste, and 
trying to be first at the 
stalls where the whole- 
sale dealers sit, in order 
that they may get the 
‘pick of the market ;” 
street sellers waiting for 
cheap bargains, that 
they may take them into 
the poorer parts of London, and sell them to 
the working classes. It is a busy, crowded, 
noisy scene, and would give you a very good 
notion of the enormous supply of food which 
is wanted for London appetites. 

And now we are passing the Custom House, a 
handsome building, not far from Billingsgate. 
What a noble esplanade 
it has in front of the 
river! Ah, you will 
scarcely find another 
river-side walk on either 
bank of the Thames. 
It is a favourite resort 
of those who live in the 
city ; ona fine summer’s 
evening, or on a Sunday 
(when of course the 
Custom House is closed), 
many people may be 
seen strolling to and fro. 

The present Custom 
House was built in 1825, 
by Sir Robert Smirke. 
It has one room called 
the ‘Long Room,” and 
for a very sufficient 
reason, as it is 199 feet 
long, and 66 feet broad. 
I should think it is the 
largest, or one of the 
largest, to be found in 
Europe. How many 
rooms are there besides? 
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_ About two hundred, but they are not so large as 
this ‘*‘ Long Room.” 

You may, if you please, walk into this ‘‘ Long 
Room,” and sce what is goingon. Thedesks and 
counters round the side of it are for the hundred 
clerks who transact the business here. The 
business is large and varied, and has to do, not 
only with the duties belonging to the commerce of 
London, but with the affairs of every seaport in 
the kingdom. It gives employment to between 
three and four hundred persons inside the Custom 
House, and to an equal number outside. 


' THE SHEPHERD BOY. 


A SHEPHERD boy, one summer's day, 
His flock with patience tended ; 
He never let the weak ones stray, 
Nor wished his work were ended: 
He led his sheep in pastures fair, — 
Where tenderest grass was growing ; 
And sheltered them from noontide’s glare, 
Where cooling streams were flowing. 


When night came on, and one by one 
The stars were brichtly shining,— 

When weary folks, their labour done, 
Were on their couch reclining,— 

That boy still watched within the field, 
No eye in slumber closing, 

That he his little flock might shield 
From danger while reposing. 


No sound swept o’er the lonely hill, 
As that young shepherd listened, 
Save the soft music of the rill 
That in the moonlight glistened ; 
When suddenly he thought he heard 
Soft footsteps near him stealing ; 
And in the thicket, leaves were stirred, 
Some presence there revealing. 


A stealthy Lron sought his prey, 
And fancied he had found it; 
—A prize, he thought, before him lay, 
With no strong bars around it :— 
But as he grasped a lamb, up rose 
Its bold and brave defender, 
And forced that mightiest of their foes 
To make a quick surrender. 


The Lion, angry at his loss, 
Became a fierce complainant ; 
He turned, and with a furious toss, 
He sprang on his assailant ; me 
But that young shepherd showed no fear— 
No thought of flight rushed through him; 
With prayer for aid, he drew his spear, 
Fought with his foe, and slew him ! 


Reliance on Almighty power 
Made David so brave-hearted; 
God helped him in that trying hour, © 
And needful strength imparted : 
If we in David’s God confide, 
He will sweet succour send us; 
Will through life’s perils be our Guide, 
And evermore defend us! 
H. L. &. 


TRUTH AND HONESTY. 


A TRUE STORY. 


Two boys were one day amusing themselves with 
that dangerous though not uncommon pastime, 
pelting cach other with stones. They had chosen 
one of the squares of the playground, thinking 
by this means to avoid doing mischief. To the 
consternation of the thrower, however, a missile, 
instead of resting on the shoulders of the boy at 
whom it was aimed, entered the library window 
of one of the lordly mansions opposite. 

‘* Why don’t you take to your heels, you block- 
head ? you will have the police after you whilst 
you are standing there!” exclaimed his com- 
panion, as he caught him by the arm, in order to 
drag him from the spot. 

The author of the mischief did not attempt to 
run; he did not even walk away. 

‘*If your father is obliged to pay for that, you 
will stand a chance of having a good thrashing, 
John,” the other boy urged. 

‘*Never mind, Tom, leave me to myself,’? was 
the reply, and the young stone-thrower moved 
steadily towards the door of the mansion, the 
knocker of which he raised. A footman soon 
appeared. 

‘*Is the master of the house at home?” he with 
some difficulty inquired. 

** He is.” 

‘*Then I wish to see him, if you please.” 

‘That you can’t do, my man; but I'll deliver 
any message for you.” 

‘*No, that will not do. 
see the gentleman himself.” 

The earnestness and perseverance of the boy at 
length induced the footman to comply with his 
request, and, opening the door of the library, he 
told his master that there was a shabby little 
fellow waiting to see him, adding, that he could 
neither learn his business, nor get rid of him. 

‘* Bring him in,” said the gentleman, who, hav- 
ing from his window seen the transaction, and 
overheard the conversation, was curious to know 
the object of the boy’s visit. 

The poor child, whose ideas had never soared 
beyond his father’s second floor, stood for some 
moments in stupified amazement, when shown 
into an elegant apartment. When he regained 
his self-possession, he said, in a fluttering voice, 

‘*T am very sorry, sir, but I have broken your 
window. My father is out of work just now, and 
I cannot pay you for it, but if you will be kind 
enough to take the money a little at a time, as I 
get it, I will be sure to make it up;” and as he 
spoke he drew a few halfpence from his pocket, 
and laid them on the table. 

‘‘That’s an honest speech, my lad; but how 
am I to be sure you will fulfil your engagement ?” 
Mr. Cavendish replied. ‘‘Do you not know that 
I could send you to the station-house until the 
money is made up ?” 

‘*Oh, don’t send me there, sir, it would break 


I must, indeed I must 
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my poor mother’s heart! I will pay you all, 
indeed I will, sir,” and he burst into tears. 

‘*T am glad you have so much consideration for 
your mother’s feelings, and for her sake I will 
trust to your honesty.” 

‘¢QOh, thank you, sir; thank you !” 

**But when do you expect to make another 
payment? This is a very small sum towards the 
price of a large square of plate-glass ;” and as he 
spoke he looked at the four halfpence which were 
spread before him. 

‘‘This day week, sir, if you please.” 

‘“Very well, let it be so.” At this hour I shall 
be at home to see you.” 

Poor John made his very best bow, and left the 
room. 

True to his appointment, our high-principled 
boy appeared at the door of Mr. Cavendish’s 
mansion. As the footman had orders to admit 
him, he was immediately shown into the library. 

**T have a shilling for you to-day, sir!” he said 
exultingly, and his face was radiant with smiles. 

“Indeed ! that is a large sum for a boy like 

ou to get in so short a time. I hope you came 
y it honestly ?” 

A flush of crimson mounted to the cheek of 
poor John, but it was not a flush of shame. 

‘‘T have earned every penny of it, excepting 
one my mother gave me to make it up,” he ener- 

etically replied ; and he went on to say that he 

ad been on the look-out for jobs all the week ; 
that he had held a horse for one gentleman, 
and had run on an errand for another; in this 
way he accounted for eleven pence. 

‘*Your industry and perseverance do you 
credit, my lad,” exclaimed Mr. Cavendish, his 
benevolent countenance lighted up with a smile. 
‘* And now I should like to know your name, and 
where you live.” 

‘‘T will write it, sir, if you please. Indeed I 
brought a piece of paper for the purpose of putting 
down the money. I hope I shall be able to make 
it up in a few weeks, for I am trying to get a 
place as an errand-boy.” 

**You can write, then! Do you go to school ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, sir; I go to a free school,” and 
John stepped forward to take the pen which Mr. 
Cavendish held towards him. 

‘*You write a tolerably good hand, my little 
man. You may, I think, do better than take an 
errand-boy’s place. Let me see if you have any 
knowledge of arithmetic.” 

John stood up boldly, and unhesitatingly re- 

lied to the various questions which were put to 


““That will do, my goed boy. Now when do 
you think you will be able to bring me more 
money ?” 

‘*T will come this time next week, sir, if I am 
alive and well.” 

‘‘That was wisely added, my lad, for our lives 
are not in our own keeping ; this, I see, you have 
been taught.” ; 


Another week passed, and again the boy ap- 
peared, but his face wore a look of sadness. 

‘*T am sorry, sir,” he said; ‘‘I have becn 
unfortunate, and have only a small sum to give 
you.” And, as he spoke, he laid three penny- 
worth of halfpence before Mr. Cavendish. ‘‘I 
assure you, sir,” he earnestly added, ‘‘I have 
offered my services to every gentleman on horse- 
back I could see.”’ 

‘*T believe you, my boy; I am pleased with 
your honest intentions. Perhaps you will meet 
with better success another time. Let me see, 
you have now paid one shilling and fivepence, 
that is very fair,” and with an encouraging smile 
Mr. Cavendish suffered him to depart. - 

Though Mr. Cavendish had from the first con- 
cealed his plans, his heart was contriving a work 
of benevolence, which was nothing less than to 
befriend the poor boy whose upright conduct had 
won his admiration. For this end, he in a few 
days paid the parents a visit, when he knew their 
son would be at school. He related the incident 
which had brought him under his: notice, and 
asked whether his conduct towards themselves 
was equally praiseworthy. ; 

‘*Oh, yes, sir,” exclaimed the mother, her eyes 
filled with tears. ‘‘He has ever been a dutiful 
child to us, and always acts in this honest and 
straightforward manner.” 

‘He has a noble spirit, sir,” the father re- 
joined ; ‘‘we cannot be thankful enough for such 
@ son.” . 

*‘ Would you part with him ”’ Mr. Cavendish 
asked. ‘‘I have something in view for his future 
benefit.” : 

‘*Undoubtedly we would, for his benefit,” was 
the reply of both. - 

‘*Well, then, purchase him a new suit of 
clothes with these two guineas, and bring him to 
my house this day week. I will acquaint you 
with my views for him for the future.” 

Language cannot describe the heartfelt grati- 
tude which beamed in the eyes of the happy 
parents ; nor could they readily find words to ex- 
press it. 

When their honest boy next came into the pre- 
sence of his benefactor, his appearance was certainly 
altered for the better; but it was his principles, 
not his dress, which were his true ornaments. 
Mr. Cavendish had made arrangements for him to 
live in his own house, and had also entered his 
name as a pupil at a neighbouring school. 

John is now receiving a liberal education, and 
enjoying many advantages. Such asudden change 
of condition and ‘prospects would, in many in- 
stances, prove injurious; but with a} mind based 
upon the solid and Scriptural principles which he 
possesses, little fear may be entertained that such 
will be the result. 

Boys! follow John’s example. Remember, 
godliness hath the promise of thie life that now is, 
as well as of that which is to come. 

J. O 
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FACTS FOR THE CURIODS. 
No. I. 
THE BEETLE GRAVEDIGGER. 


A GENTLEMAN named Mr. Gleditch laid a dead 
mole, that had been caught in a trap, upon some 
soft mould in his garden, and when he returned 
the next day to the same spot, he found a small 
grave, about four inches deep, exactly corre- 
sponding to the size of the dead mole, which lay 
within it. This charitable work was the per- 
formance of the grave-digging heetles (Necro- 
phorus germanicus), The next day, the grave 
was half filled with earth, and if his curiosity had 
not caused him to disturb the beetles in their 
occupation, they would doubtless have made all 
smooth. 

Wishing to observe this habit of theirs more 
closely, Mr.,Gleditch provided a glass vessel half 
filled with moist earth, into which he put four 
of these beetles with a dead linnet. No alarm 
was shown by the captives. They began imme- 
diately to inspect the bird, and then commenced 
the digging of a hollow underneath, removing 
the earth, and shovelling it on either side. This 
was accomplished by leaning strongly upon their 
collars, and bending down their heads, and work- 
ing with singleness of purpose; while the bird 
seemed to move its head or tail, its feet or wings, 
when the beetles attempted to drag the body by 
its feathers into the hole. After labouring for 
nearly two hours, one of the beetles drove away 
the smallest of their number, which Mr. Gle- 
ditch concluded to be a female, and would not 
allow her to work again. 

Soon afterwards two of the others also went 
away, and left the remaining beetle, who worked 
hard for five hours more, during which time he 
removed an astonishing quantity of earth. At 
length, when the hollow was nearly excavated, 
the sturdy labourer suddenly stiffened his collar, 
after the custom of his race, and by an extra- 
ordinary exertion ‘of strength, lifted up the bird, 
and arranged it within the spacious grave. Every 
now and then the sagacious creature mounted 
upon the body and appeared to tread it down ; he 
then renewed his efforts, and pressed it a little 
further, till it sunk to a considerable depth. 
At last he seemed spent with fatigue, and after 
resting his head upon the earth for nearly an 
hour, he retired under ground. 

Next morning, Mr. Gleditch revisited the 
place. The gravedigger had been again at work, 
and there lay the bird, buried to the depth of 
two fingers’ breadth, resembling a tiny corpse 
upon a bier, with a mound of earth all round. 
Before night, the grave was sunk about halfa 
finger’s breadth; and the industrious bectle, 
aided by his companions, continued to labour 
for nearly two days longer, when the grave was 
finished. 

This most singular employment of this species 
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of beetle, which continues from May to October, 
proceeds from an instinctive desire for the pre- 
servation of their offspring. Eggs are deposited 
by the parents in the substances which they 
inter ; when hatched, these produce larve, which 
grow to an inch in length. These, in their turn, 
change into yellow chrysalides, and lastly into 
| beetles, and the beetles, when emerged from the 
earth, begin to dig graves for the benetit of 
another generation. 


THE ARMED ESCORT. 


THE miners in Australia, before they start from 
the interior for the seaboard with their gold, apply 
to the Government for an armed escort ; nor will 
they begin their perilous journey until they ob- 
tain it, for they set a high value on the treasure 
iwhich they bear. Would that Christ’s subjects 
knew as well the worth of their treasure, so they 
would more earnestly plead for protection from 
the King! T. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


We wish all our readers a “‘ Happy New Year,” 
and we tender our warmest thanks to the many kind 
friends who have commenced an active canvass for 
new subscribers to SuNsHINE. We are the more 
indebted to them, because they have added to their 
work by including Gotpew Hovrs in their canvass. 
We have forwarded to friends in many parts of Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, specimen copies 
and canvassing bills, and shall still have pleasure in 
sending them to any applicants who are disposed to 
give us their immediate co-operation. The canvassing 
bills can also be obtained through any bookseller. 

The volume of SUNSHINE is now on sale, price 
Is. 6d. in plain cloth; and 2s. 6d. in magenta cloth, 
gilt edges. Goxpren Hours for 1864 is also ready, 
price 2s. cloth, gilt on back and side, and forming a 
cheap and attractive book. 

Covgks For Binpine, for SunsHINE, may be 
ordered through any bookseller, price 6d. or 9d. 

Reapineé Cases, with strings to preserve the num- 
bers clean for binding at the end of the year, are 
supplied by any bookseller, price 6d. 


GoLDEN Hours. 


Our dear friends will find much useful and 
interesting reading in GotpEw Hours. Its new 
Tale, “Goldstone,” is a Sea-side Story, giving an 
account of the old ladies at the Elms, their niece 
Benedicta, and showing how the poor fisherman’s 
widow tried to gain a living. The papers on the 
* Pilgrim to Mount Zion” will make it more easy to 
understand the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” The number 
for Jan has several large engravings, and a ane 
variety of articles full of information and incident, 
suitable both for old and young. 

Letters to the Editor, and Books for Review, 
may be addressed to the Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, 
STOCKWELL, Lonpoy, S., or left for him at the 
, Publishers’, 14, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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[LOTTIE AND PERCY AT THE RAILWAY STATION. ] 


WINIFRED’S HOME. Big eee pe to an ae in pe nae eae 

? zt ss és usband was away in India, and she had no child- 

By she-Spthor A 2 allel ERNEST | ren of her own, nA that it was a pleasant relief to 

hs Sai ‘her in her rather lonely situation to have the care 

eons of her little niece. Winifred’s mamma was ill for 

Cuarrer ILI.—ANTICIPATIONS. |'many months, and during that time Mrs. Mor- 

WINIFRED ATHERTON was some years older than | rison became so attached to the child that she was 

her brothers and sisters, and she had seldom unwilling to part with her on Mrs. Atherton’s 

resided at home. Soon after the birth of Gertrude | recovery ; and as the little girl was very well and 

her mamma was dangerously ill, and the offer of | very happy, and was under wiss and kind training, 

an aunt to tuke charge of Winifred was gladly her parents consented that she should remain with 
accepted. Mr. Atherton’s sister, Mrs. Morrison, her aunt for another year or two. Cc 
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But the year or two passed away, and still 
Winifred did not return, except for occasional 
visits; and although her mamma used to say that 
she really must ‘‘ come home for good,’’ something 
always occurred which prevented her doing s0; 
and as there were plenty of little ones in the family, 
she was not so much missed as she would otherwise 
have been. 

Still, when she grew older, her aunt would per- 
haps have thought it right to send her back to her 
father and mother, if she herself had not met with 
a severe affliction in the loss of her husband, who 
was killed, with several of his brave comrades, in 
an encounter with the enemy. This sudden 
bereavement was a terrible blow to her, and it 
was feared for some months that she would sink 
under it; and Winifred was such a comfort to her 
at that sad period, that she could not bear the 
thought of her going away. Mr. and Mrs. Ather- 
ton both felt, therefore, that it would be unkind 
to recall their daughter ; and they were reconciled 
to her absence by the consciousness that she was 
well cared for, and was receiving an excellent 
education, fitting her for any station which she 
might have to fill in after life. 

So Winifred continued to live with her aunt, 
and for the last two years they had been travelling 
together through different parts of France and 
Germany, in order that Winifred might perfect 
herself in the languages of those countries, and 
might see a little of the world. 

But it had been settled for some time before the 
commencement of our story, that Winifred should 
now take her place as the eldest daughter in her 
father’s household. Not only had Mrs. Morrison 
entirely recovered her health and spirits, but a 
young cousin of Captain Morrison’s, lately left an 
orphan, was coming to reside permanently with 
her. Winifred could thus be better spared, and 
although each of them looked forward to the sepa- 
ration with regret, yet they cheerfully decided, 
in the delicate state of Mrs. Atherton’s health, 
Winifred’s proper place was at home; for she 
could, of course, greatly relieve her mamma by 
undertaking many domestic duties to which Mrs. 
Atherton was now unequal, and also by attending 
to the small daily wants of her brothers and 
sisters, who needed some kind, helping hand to 
be at their service in all times of emergency. 

Winifred was, however, to have stayed with her 
aunt over the winter, in order that she might 
have the advantage of a course of superior music 
lessons, which were not to be obtained in the 
neighbourhood of her own home; but the change 
in Mrs. Atherton’s plans compelled, as we have 
seen, a change also in Winifred’s plans, and very 
soon after the arrival of her papa’s letter, Wini- 
fred took a tearful farewell of her aunt, and set off 
on her homeward journey. 

Winifred travelled most of the way under the 
protection of her uncle Charles, but he was obliged 
to leave her a few miles before she reached home, 
as he had some important business to transact in 


a town which branched off in an opposite direction 
from the railway. But Winifred did not mind 
being by herself for so short a time; indeed, if 
the distance had been much greater, she was too 
experienced a traveller to feel timid or lonely in 
the train, and she was glad to have some quiet 
moments to think over the approaching meeting 
with those who were so dear to her. 

It was an eventful period in Winifred’s life, and 
she felt it to be such. Much would be expected 
from her, after all the care and pains which had 
been bestowed on her from her infancy, and much 
would depend upon her now that she was to step, 
as it were, into her mamma’s place for at least the 
next six months. 

Winifred was a little nervous as she once more 
pictured the future to herself. How should she 
manage? Would her parents be satisfied with 
her? Would her brothers and sisters like her? 
Should she like them? What time should she 
have to devote to her own improvement? And, 
above all, what help should she have from those 
around her in treading that narrow pathway which 
leads to life eternal? For Winifred had lately 
begun to love her Saviour, and to strive to follow 
in his footsteps; and she was not sure whether the 
habits of her family were such as would tend to ani- 
mate her in running the race that was set before 
her. Her mother she knew was a Christian; but 
Mrs. Atherton had always yielded so entirely to the 
control of her husband, that his influence, rather 
than hers, predominated, and Winifred feared, 
from her own hasty observations when at home, 
that he was a stranger as yet to the constraining 
power of heart-religion. Instead of the aid 
which she instinctively longed for in her heaven- 
ward pilgrimage, she should perhaps meet with 
opposition and hindrances; and she looked back 
with a sigh to the happy hours which she had spent 
with her dear aunt, in the enjoyment of her 
friendly sympathy and in listening to her invigo- 
rating counsels. 

But this glance recalled to her mind Mrs. Morri- 
son's parting text to her; and as Winifred mused 
upon Christ's own words, ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for . 
thee,” the shadows flitted from her fair young face, 
and a look of sweet, trustful peace came in their 
stead. For with the Saviour himself to supply all 
her need, and to perfect his strength in her weak- 
ness, she should surely be able to bear lite’s trials 
and to fulfil life’s duties. 

Cheered by such hopes, Winifred leaned back 
in the carriage, and indulged herself in pleasant 
anticipations about the home she was nearing. 


CHAPTER 1V.—Wuty Lovtrie’s GLOVES DID NOT 
Parr. 


Mr. ATHERTON had arranged to meet his daughter 
as he returned home from his office, but he was 
unexpectedly summoned to town that very morn- 
ing, to decide respecting a house which he had 
been requested to purchase for a gentleman; and 
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as his journey could not be postponed ‘till the 
next day, it was necessary to send some one else 
to the terminus. 

‘*You must go, Percy,” he said; ‘‘you can 
see after Winifred’s luggage just as well as I can. 
Her large trunks you can leave at the station, 
and I will tell Jenkins to fetch them after he has 
closed the office; the smaller boxes you can bring 
with you on the fly, and as there will be plenty 
of room, Howard may as well go with you. Stay, 
yerhaps you had better take one of your sisters 
iustead,’” 

Howard drew back his half-uttered objection to 
his father’s proposal, and Lottie eagerly responded, 
‘*‘Oh yes, that will be best; may I go, papa?” 

‘*Gertrude and you must settle that, my 
dear.” 

‘*T would rather stay at home,”’ said Gertrude ; 
se i noise at the terminus always makes my head 
vache.” 

‘‘Very well, then Charlotte may go with 
Percy.—Here is a five-shilling piece, Percy ; use 
what you want of it, and give your mamma the 
change. The right fare from the railway here 
is elghteen-pence, but I dare say you will have to 
pay another sixpence for the luggage; and there 
will be threepence, you know, for the toll at the 
gate.” | 

As Mr. Atherton left the room, Howard ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Wasn’t that a lucky escape for me? 
Thought I was in for it at first.” 

‘* You ought to be made to go,”’ said Gertrude. 
‘If Winifred knew how unwilling you were to 
meet her !”’ 

‘She would be thankful to see Lottie instead 
of me, that’s all. Just fancy how savage I should 
look at her if she prevented my ramble in 
Brierly Wood ; why, she would be afraid to come 
home with me after she had caught a glimpse of 
my face.” 

And the boy twisted his features into the 
most terrific expression which they were capable 
of asswning. 

‘*It is furtunate for me, as well as for Winifred, 
that you don’t go,” said Lottie, laughing, 
** because now / shall go with Percy. And 1am 
not like Gertrude ; I enjoy the commotion at the 
terminus, when the engines are fizzing away, 
and the porters are running along with their 
trucks, and the passengers are rushing into the 
train, and the old ladies give a frightened start 
when the dreadful whistle goes off! Oh, it is 
such fun !” 

‘*It is no wonder that, with these tastes, Lottie 
is proverbial for being in a bustle and confusion 
herself,” said Percy, good-humouredly. ‘‘ But, 
Lottie,” he added, turning towards her, ‘‘don’t 
be in one of your tremendous hurries this after- 
noon, just when it is time to set off. If you are 
not ready at three I shall not wait for you.” 

‘*Oh, I shall be sure to be ready,”’ said Lottie ; 
**we are not going to school to-day, and so I have 
nothing in the world to do but tease Gertrude, 


and play with Mary and Walter. 
don’t keep me waiting, Mr. Percy.” 

At which improbable supposition Percy held 
up his hands in astonishment, and Gertrude and 
Howard both laughed. 

Lottie was determined that she would be 
punctual for once ; and so earnest was she in her 
resolve, that she resisted all Mary’s and Walter's 
entreaties to have another game with them, in. 
order that she might allow herself plenty of time 
to get ready. It was not much after two when 
she ran up-stairs to her own room; and yet, in 
spite of all her precautions, Lottie was late ! 

How could that be? Why, she thought, of 
course, that she need not be in any haste as she 
was thus early in her preparations ; so she changed 
her morning dress very leisurely, laced her boots, 
and then, as it was really too soon to put on her 
hat and jacket, she sat down to read for a quarter 
ofan hour. This was a most unfortunate mistake 
of Lottie’s. Some persons might have been safely 
trusted with a book—with the most interesting 
book, even—for they would have laid i¢ down 
with the utmost exactitude at the end of the self- 
allotted period; but such a book-devourer as 
Lottie should not have been so imprudent as to 
give herself up to the fascination of a story, with 
no watch at her side, nor any living monitor in 
the room, to warn her when she was approaching 
the boundary line affixed to her enjoyment. 

Lottie was reading, for the first time, ‘‘The 
Wide, Wide World,” and she was so absorbed in 
the adventures of poor Ellen that she forgot all 
about Winifred ad the train, and was perfectly 
unconscious that the old clock in the hall had 
already struck three. She wondered what was 
the matter when she heard herself impatiently 
called for by Percy, and she was so bewildered 
by her story, that she was on the point of running 
to ask what he wanted, when the recollection of 
her walk to the terminus flashed across her mind. 
‘‘T am coming directly,” she shouted back, as 
she tore down her hat from the peg in the wara- 
robe, and snatched her jacket off the chair. 

But you know the old proverb, *‘ More haste, 
less speed ;” and Lottie certainly proved its truth 
at that moment. Her fingers shook so with her 
hurry that she could scarcely fasten the buttons 
of her jacket ; and when she thought she was just 
finishing the row, she found she had put the first 
loop round the second button, and so they were 
all wrong. How provoking! She could not stop 
to alter them, for there was Percy vociferating up 
the stairs, ‘‘ Are you not coming, Lottie? What 
are you doing? I must go without you.” 

Have you ever experienced, dear reader, the 
disagreeable sensations which are excited by these 
loud and reiterated appeals sounding in your ear, 
at the very moment when yon are straining every 
nerve to obey the summons? If you have, you 
can sympathize with Lottie in her distress ; if you 
have not, you are certainly much to be envied. 

Lottie tied her scarf round her throat, trusting 
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that the Jong ends of it would cover the irregu- 
larity of the buttons; and she was hunting for 
her gloves, when Gertrude ran in to beg her to 
hasten down, or she would be left behind, as 
Percy had already opened the house door, and 
was standing on the steps. 

‘Oh dear, what shall I do? 1 can’t find my 
gloves,” said Lottie, in despair, as she tossed over 
the contents of one of the most disorderly drawers 
ever seen in a young lady’s possession, and that is 
affirming a good deal. 

‘‘Here is one,” said Gertrude, rescuing a 
crumpled brown kid glove from among the heap 
of ruins; and at the same minute Lottie seized 
the other in triumph, and without staying to put 
them on, she hastened off, just as little Walter, 
raising his voice to its highest pitch, called out, 
‘‘Percy is going, Lottie; he won't wait any 
longer for you.” 

‘*Hush, Walter! you forget mamma's bad 
headache,” said Gertrude, reprovingly. She had 


silenced Percy with the same admonition before | 


she came up to Lottie. 

‘‘He is gone now, and he is almost out of 
sight,” said the child, in a lower key, as his sisters 
descended the stairs. 

‘‘Let him go, then; I don’t care,’”’ replied 
Lottie, in a tone of defiance: ‘‘I suppose one is 
not obliged to fly, just because Percy does not 
choose to wait a minute.” 

A minute! well, some people’s minutes are 
rather long ones! Notwithstanding her independ- 
ent reply, Lottie would gladly have flown after 
her brother if she had possessed any wings; for 
she went out of the door and along the street at a 
speed which fairly amazed the small water-cress 
boy who was coming towards the house, and who 
drew himself on one side lest he should sustain 
any damage bya collision. Gertrude would not 
have run in that undignified manner unless shie 
had been escaping from a wild bull; but Lottie 
seldom concerned herself about appearances, and 
was satisfied if she could secure her end by the 
awiftest means. 

She had some difficulty in overtaking Percy, for 
although he did not seem to be so very far in ad- 
vance of her, yet his long strides prevented her 
gaining rapidly upon him; for partly to punish 
her, and partly because he was really in a hurry, 
he increased instead of slackening his pace. And 
when Lottie did come up to him he was not in the 
most amiable of moods; at least, that was his 
sister’s impression. 

“‘Oh, Percy, how ill-natured of you not to 
stop!” she said, when, panting for breath, she at 
length reached him ; ‘‘1 am sure there is no occa- 
sion to make such haste.” 

‘It is your fault that we have to make such 
haste,” said Percy ; ‘‘I told you I should set off at 
three, and it was past three when I called to you.”’ 

‘* Well, I only had my hat and my jacket to put 
on then,” said Lottie; ‘‘and I came as fast as I 
possibly could ; but you are so very impatient.” 
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‘‘And you are so very thoughtless and daw- 
dling,” said Percy. ‘* 1 did think you would have 
been ready to-day, after all that was said; but 
you care for nobody’s comfort but your own.” 

“*Oh, Percy, it is very unkind of you to say so.” 

‘* Well, what do you care about Winifred if you 
would not take the trouble to be at the railway 
by the time her train comes in ?” 

‘*But we shall be there in time,” persisted 
Lottie, quickening her steps as she spoke. 

‘Shall we?”’ was Percy’s cool rejoinder, as he 
pointed to the church dial, which was half-past 
three, and the train was expected at twenty 
minutes to four. 

Lottie did not answer him again, but she felt 
vexed. ‘* It is very hard,” she sighed to herself, 
‘*that whenever there is any pleasure to be had, 
something is almost certain to happen to spoil it. 
I thought it would be so nice to come and meet 
Winifred, and now Percy is out of temper, and I 
am obliged to walk so fast to keep up with him, 
that Iam in sucha heat. I wonder why things 
cannot go on quite smoothly ?” 

One of her gloves had been drawn on by Lottie 
with some eflort, for her hands were warm and 
moist with running; but when she proceeded to 
the second, she saw to her dismay that it belonged 
to another pair! She had caught them up in 
such a hurry that she had not noticed that they 
did not match. Here was a fresh disaster! Light 
brown and dark green looked rather odd in com- 
pany ; but it was impossible now to chanye them ; 
and all that Lottie could do was to pull the sleeve 
of her jacket as far over her left hand as she could, 
and hope that nobody’s eyes would be sharp 
enough to discern the difference. 

It seemed to Lottie as if everything went wrong 
with her, and she commiserated herself a good 
deal, forgetting that she had brought these annoy- 
ances on herself by her own mismanagement. If 
she had not exceeded her time for reading, she 
would not have delaycd either herself or Percy ; 
she would have had opportunity to select the 
right gloves; she coulc have walked leisurely to 
the terminus; and she would not have exhausted 
Percy’s limited. stock of patience. But Lottie, 
like many older persons, found fault with ‘‘cir- 
cumstances,”’ instead of finding fault with herself ; 
and this was one reason why she had not cured 
herself of some bad habits. 

Flushed and tired, and with her curls pushed 
back from her forehead for coolness, Lottie stood 
with her brother on the railway platform, just as 
the train was gliding into the terminus. 

‘We are in time, after all!” she said, laughing- 
ly. The past discomforts were as nothing to 
Lottie now; hers was a sunny disposition, which 
dispersed every cloud as quickly as possible ; and 
there was not a shadow to be seen on her bright, 
eager-looking face, as she scrutinized each carriage 
in order to discover which contained Winifred. 

‘* Here she is, Percy !’’ was her glad exclama- 
tion, as she sprang forward to greet her sister ; 
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and Winifred had certainly no cause to complain | 


of any want of warmth in her reception. Percy 
was cordial and polite, but Lottie seemed over- 
flowing with joy because Winifred was at her side, 
and because she had been the first to welcome her. 

There was the usual bustle of obtaining the 
luggage and calling a fly; but Percy managed 
very nicely, and they were soon comfortably on 
their way homewards. In the midst of their rapid 
questioning and answering, Lottie stretched out 
her hand to hinder Winifred’s little fancy basket 
from rolling off the seat ; a movement which she 
instantly regretted, for Percy exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, 
Lottie, look at your cloves; they are odd ones!” 

Lottie did look, not at the gloves, but at her 
sister ; and it was with such a half-rueful, half- 
comical expression, that Winifred could not help 
laughing. 

‘‘T was in such a hurry when I was getting 
ready,” said Lottie, frankly, ‘‘that I caught hold 
of one glove while Gertrude was giving me the 
other, and I never noticed, till we were walking 
along, that they did not pair.” 

‘‘Lottie is always behindhand,” said Percy, 
‘Cand that is why she never has time to dress 
herself properly. Gertrude would not have come 
out with odd gloves.’’ 

‘‘No, she is much more tidy and careful than 
I am,” said Lottie, pleasantly. ‘‘ But odd gloves 
are better than no gloves, Percy; and so long as 
Winifred had not to wait for us, never ‘mind.”’ 

‘*You remind me of a young lady in one of 
Miss Edgeworth’s stories,” said Winifred. ‘‘ Her 
name was Helen Temple, and she accidentally 
wore one white and one black shoe at a party.” 

‘‘She must have been a relative of Lottie’s,” 
insinuated Percy. 

‘s When the mistake was observed, it occasioned 
a laugh at Helen’s expense, which she bore with 
perfect good humour. An old lady, who was 
rather deaf, inquired what was the matter. 
‘Nothing, ma’am,’ replied a gentleman who was 
standing by, ‘except that Miss Helen’s shoes are 
odd, and her temper is even.’”’ 

Lottie smiled, and coloured, and thought it 
was very kind of Winifred to relate that little 
anecdote. 

There was plenty of home news to tell after 
that;—how mamma had orfe of her severe head- 
aches ; how papa had been forced to go to town, 
and would not return till supper-time; how 
Gertrude would have come to meet Winifred only 
she disliked railway noises, and also wanted to 
finish the cuffs she was knitting; and how 
Walter had said he was sure Winifred could not 
be his sister, because she did not live with them, 
and did not belong to his mamma. 

So they chatted merrily together until thie fly 
reached their house. 

As soon as Winifred was indoors, and had 
kissed her other sisters and her little brother, 
she went directly to her mamma’s room, and 
stayed with her till tea was ready. Mrs, Ather- 
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ton was lying on the sofa, with the window 
curtains closely drawn that the light might not 
affect her head, but Winifred’s quick eyes saw in 
an instant how much paler and thinner she was 
than formerly. Her tell-tale countenance betrayed 
her thoughts, for her mother smiled, and said 
cheerfully, ‘‘I am not any worse, dear, only these 
headaches pull me down sadly; but I shall be 
better again to-morrow, I dare say.” 

Winifred tried to look as hopeful in return, 
although she did not feel so, for Mrs. Atherton’s 
frequent cough and shortness of breath struck 
her daughter all the more forcibly becanse she 
was not used to them, and she could not rid her- 
self of the apprehensions which they excited. 
She went down-stairs with an aching heart when 
summoned to tea; for it seemed to her almost 
certain that if her mamma went abroad she would 
never live to come back again. 

But these grave thoughts all vanished in the 
parlour, for there was such an incessant clatter 
both of tongues and tea-things at the table, that 
it would have been difficult to retain any serious 
impressions in the midst of so much hilarity. 
With neither papa nor mamma to keep order, and 
with the excitement consequent upon Winifred's 
return, the Jittle group were more than usually 
animated. They seemed to allow themselves full 
liberty to say and do whatever they pleased; and 
Winifred was both amused and bewildered by the 
noise which they made, and by the quantity of 
eatables which they consumed. Accustomed only 
to the quiet society of her aunt, the bustle 
appeared to her greater than it really was, and 
she was afraid she should never be able to endure 
it with the equanimity that the others did. But 
it was early times yet. 


THE NINE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


1. TREE little words we dften sce 
Are articles—a, an, and the. 


2. A noun’s the name of anythinr— 
As school or garden, hoop or swing. 


3. Adjectives tell the kind of noun— 
As great, small, pretty, good, or brown. 


4, Instead of nouns the pronouns stand— 
John’s head, his face, my arm, your hand. 


5. Vervs tell of something being done— 
To speak, read, write, sing, jump, or ruit. 


6. Ifow things are done the adverbs tell— 
As slowly, quickly, ill, or well. 


7. Conjunctions join the words together— 
As men and children, wind or weather. 


8. A preposition stands beforo 
A noun—as by or through a door. 


9. The interjection shows surprise— 
As—oh, how pretty! ah, how wise! 
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SUNSHINE. 


STRAY SUNBEAMS. 


BRIGHTLY does the sun of comfort and home hap- 

iness beam upon the faces of English children; 
bat there are many thousands of dusky forms 
whom scarcely aray will reach, but who all through 
this year will often be cold, and hungry, and shel- 
terless. Would not our readers like to shed a 
little brightness over the dreary lot of their bre- 
thren and sisters across the Atlantic? Listen, and 
I will tell you what some have already done. 

About six weeks ago, between twenty and 
thirty girls were assembled in a pleasant school- 
room in the north of England, each working as 
fast as her busy fingers could move. A basket 
beside them was filled with dark-coloured yarn 
and worsted, with a few balls of crimson, white, 
and scarlet, which made bright, lively-looking 
borders to the crochet and knitting work. There 
were warm, close-fitting caps for children and old 
women; long muffettees, neckties, and pelerines 
or half-shawls, meeting at the throat and coming 
down to the waist. 

All were eager to engage in the work ; even the 
youngest children begved to do something, and 
could hardly be persuaded that holding and wind- 
ing the long skeins was really all the help they 
were capable of giving. 

In their midst sat one teacher, as busily engaged 
as any of her pupils, in commencing, directing, 
and finishing; whilst just beyond the circle 
another was reading aJoud out of Sunshine. 

Can you guess for whom those hands moved 
so nimbly and so cheerfully ? 

A little while before, their teachers had been 
relating to them the sufferings of the sick, and 
infirm, and aged, as well as of the babies and the 
little children, among the freed negrocs in the 
United States, and very warmly was the propo- 
sition received that they should try to help them. 

But this is not all. How did they obtain the 
worsted and yarn which they were working.? 

A penny subscription list was opened, to which 
all who were present added their names; but 
many doubled and eae and quadrupled their 
promised. ha till a great many shillings 
were raised, 

So it was all their own gift; and when that 
bale shall be opened on the other side of the 
Atlantic, there will be gladness among the black 
children that the white ones have remembered 
them. 

Now what we want with our other readers of 
Sunshine is that they should ‘‘go and do like- 
wise,’ and should bestow upon others a share 
of that happiness which God has so bountifully 
given them. All might spare at least a penny ; 
many might give more, even out of their own 

” pocket-moncy ; and several of our readers, like 
‘¢ Mabel Lester,” have kind parents and grand- 
parents who would be glad to see their little 
ones engaging 
haps, like Mabel’s grandpapa, give them quite 


in this labour of love, and per- | h 


a considerable ‘‘Christmas-box.” If they can 
themselves make those caps and tippets and cuffs 
we spoke of, or if their teachers and friends will 
assist them in making these or other warm articles 
of clothing, they will be gratefully received by 
any committee of the Freed Man’s Aid Society, 
which has now its auxiliary in most towns, or 
aney can be sent to the socicty’s depdt at Birming- 
am, 

Or the money alone would be almost equally 
acceptable to these kind friends of the slave, who 
are trying to fill a vessel with all sorts of clothing, 
tools, scliool requisites, and other things suitable 
for those poor people who have but just emerged 
from a state of bondage, and are in want of every- 
thing. Let our readers do this, and they will 
find that ‘‘ he that giveth to the poor lendeth to 
the Lord.” 

M.A. 


LITTLE EMILY. 


A STORY OF AN IRISH RAGGED SCHOOL. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


For a little time Emily was able to sit out in the 
small garden, and enjoy the sunshine and the 
songs of the birds; and it was so pleasant to sit 
beside her, and hear her talk of heaven. She had 
a great store of hymns, and used to repeat them, 
when they would express her feelings better than 
her own words. She was very thankful that she 
had learned by heart so many hymns and texts, 
but it often troubled her that she canld not 
easily find the places of the texts she loved. A 
great many she couw/d find, because in the Mission 
Schools all the children learn the place when 
they learn the verse; but many a text she had 
heard had sunk into her heart, and she longed to 
find these. 

She would often have quite a store of them in 
her mind, waiting till some of her loved friends 
should come in; then she would say, ‘‘ Please 
find some texts for me.” 

One day she asked for three most beautiful 
ones:—‘‘ The eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath are the everlasting arms.” ‘His 
left hand is under my head, and his right hand 
doth embrace me.” ‘‘To me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain.” | 

A lady who often visited Emily writes as 
follows :—‘‘One day in September, I found her 
sitting in the garden outside the cottage, and her 
face brightened up so sweetly when I said, ‘I 
have come to stay a long time with you to-day. 
Shall I read to you?’ ‘Qh, please do,’ she 
quickly replied. ‘Is there any passage you 
would particularly wish?’ ‘No; only something 
about Jesus.’ I chose some verses in the seventh 
chapter of the Revelation, about the happy ones 
arrayed in white rebes, and then I read that nice 
n,— 

‘Oh! cheer thee, cheer thee, suffering saint,’ 
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The fourth verse she liked very much, — 
‘Yes, He will cheer thee, He will prove 
The soul, encircled by his love, 
Can meekly, ’midst its anguish, say, 
“ Still will I trust Him, though He slay!” 
And He will make his words thine own, — 
Father, Thy will, not mine, be done” 
‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘that is what I try to do.’” 

Thus was dear Emily followiug Jesus ; and oh, 
how He comforted her! Often, in the still hours 
of the night, she felt that Jesus was near, and 
that she was ‘‘not alone.” Sometimes she 
longed for the time when Jesus would take her 
to Himself; ‘‘but,” she said, ‘‘I try to have 
no will about it; whatever my heavenly Father 
sees to be best for me, I shall like.” 

As winter came on, Emily grew worse; and 
by-and-bye she was not able to leave her bed. 
One Sunday in October her kind friend visited her. 
She was suffering extremely, another abscess 
having formed, and the poor dear child was too 
weak to get up, and yet was suffering too much 
to allow her to lie down. Her poor pale face 
brightened up, as it always did on seeing those 
she loved, and she smiled so sweetly and gratefully 
at having her back propped up with pillows. 
Her first words were, ‘‘I am so weary, so very 
weary ; I cannot get up, and I cannot lie down— 
I am so weary.” 

‘< Well, dear, there is vest at home ; there is no 
pain there, but only joy and peace. Would you 
like, Emily dear, to go home?” Her eves 
beamed with such delizht as she said, ‘‘Oh, 
indeed, indeed I would.” 

After speaking to her for some time longer 
about home, and the joy of seeing Jesus face to 
face, and being for ever in our Father’s house, 
she said, ‘‘ But don’t you think that I shall enjoy 
heaven more than you? it will be such rest. Oh! 
1 love to think of the rest , it is so nice—is it not ?”’ 

Speaking on the same subject to another friend, 
she said, ‘‘If we were at school, how glad we 
would be when the holidays drew near, and the 
time came for us to go home! And how glad 7 
shall be when the call comes for me to go HOME! 
When people are in a ship, and when it has been 
very stormy, they enjoy reaching the harbour far 
more than when they have had a good passage ; 
so I do be often thinking that I shail enjoy heaven 
much more than those who never had any pain.” 

Poor Emily! it was no wonder she longed for 
home and rest. Hers was indeed a stormy 
passage ; but the bright light of heaven streamed 
on the waters, and this light brightened up the 
coming things of life, and she saw all things in 
the light of God. One day a friend brought her 
some fruit; she said, ‘‘ What beautiful fruit! 
How it retninds me of the fruit that grows on the 
tree of life, in the midst of the paradise of God, 


said, ‘‘Isn’t it Jike as if God’s smiles were 
coming down to us?” 

During one night in November she was much 
worse than usual. Towards morning she said to 
the kind friend with whom she lodged, ‘I 
thought a while ago that I was dying, and that 
the Lord Jesus Christ stood by my bedside, 
smiling at me, and He told me not to fear, that I 
would be with Him before long. I should like 
to see Mrs. S——, my more than mother ; but if 
I die before I can see her, I shall be one of the 
number that will come to meet her when she is 
leaving the world. Give my love to her, and to 
Mr. Eade, and Mr. MacCarthy, and tell them that 
I will love them all throughout eternity.” 

Soon after this, it was thought desirable that 
Emily should be brought again to the hospital, 
that she might be under the care of the doctors. 

She could not bear the thoughts of this. ‘‘7 
cannot go,’ she said to her friend. ‘‘I would 
rather die here.” 

But a few words were enough to recall her to 
herself, and she whispered, ‘‘ Pray that I may be 
ready for God’s will in add things.” 

Was she not even here following Jesus? Did 
not He, in prospect of sutfering alone, say, ‘‘If it 
be possible, let this cup pass from Me: nevertheless 
not as I will, but as Thou wilt” ? 

When the day came for Emily to go, she 
called Mrs. F——, who had nursed her tenderly, 
to her, and putting her poor wasted arms round 
her neck, said, ‘‘God be with you. We part 
but for a little season, then we shall meet again 
round the ‘great white throne,’ never to part again.” 

The journey of seven miles into town was a 
very trying one to poor Emily, but God supported 
her, and she spoke of Jesus as if He were present 
with them. She handed her little Bible to Mr. 
¥-———, and asked him to read the 14th chapter 
of John, about the mansions prepared. When he 
got to the end of the fourth verse he stopped— 
tears were rolling down her poor little face. She 
said aloud, ‘*‘ Yes, Lord, You have prepared a 
place for me, and You have a crown of glory to 
give me the moment my soul leaves this poor 
body. Oh that You would convert my father 
and my mother, that they also might be with me 
in that place that God has prepared for those that 
love Him!” 

The latter part of the journey the poor child 
was too weary to speak. At length they reached 
the hospital. It was very hard to part with one 
with whom she had spent so long a time, and to 
be left alone in a little solitary ward, under the 
care of a strange nurse. Yet even here she felt 
she was walking with Jesus. 

It was Saturday evening when Emily was left 
in the hospital, and early on Monday, fearing she 
would be unhappy, I went to see her. She was 


which He will give me to eat of!” Another day, | lying calmly in her little bed, one of her own sweet 


some time after, a friend brought her a bit of}smiles brightening up her face. 


I said to her, 


hawthorn, on which the leaves were bursting out | ‘‘ Do you feel lonely now you have left all your 
in their fresh spring green. She looked atit, and | Kingstown friends ?” 
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‘Not now,” she said; “but when Mr. F—— 
left me, ' cried myself sick. Then it came into 
my mind, sure Jesus was once left alone; didn't 
his disciples all leave Him, and didn’t We say, 
‘Yet Iam not alone, because the Father is with 
Me’? Sure God is with me too, I said; and I did 
get such comfort out of that, and do you know I 
haven’t been a bit lonely since.” 

For more than three months Emily dwelt in 
this ward. They were happy ani usetul months. 
Much suffering of body, but Jesus spread a great 
calm over the spirit of the tried child, and she 
felt that all was well. 

Emily was very anxious to be made useful to 
those around her, and spoke much to her nurse 
about coming to Clirist. 

A little before Christmas a young woman was 
placed in the same ward, whom Emily soon dis- 
covered to be a Roman Catholic. ‘To this young 
woman she longed to speak, but felt a great 
difficulty about it. She told me of this, and 
asked if I would pray that she might lave an 
opportunity given to her. 

A few days after Christmas I went to see her. 
She took hold of my hand eagerly, and said, 
‘Sit close, I want to whisper. We had such a 
happy Christmas eve. I was well enough to sit 
up in a chair, and we had a good fire, and we 
had our tea; and then I was longing so to talk to 
that poor girl, and asking God to teach me how 
to begin, and she began by saying, ‘Emily, you 
ought to pray to the Lord to take you soon.’ I 
asked why; and she said, ‘Because, don’t you 
know, on Christmas day, and for twelve days 
after, the gates of heaven stand wide open, night 
and day.’ ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘but not only then; the 
gates of heaven are always wide open, and Jesus 
won't turn away any who believe in Him.’ ‘1 
don’t think you're right there,’ she said. 
‘Believing is not enough. This is the way it is, 
—we must do our best * make ourselves good, 
and then Jesus will take pity on us, and make u 
the rest.’ I told her the story of the prodigal 
son; how he had nothing but his misery and 
poverty to recommend him te his father, but how 
the father fell on his neck and kissed him. She 
liked the story very much, and said she did not 
know the Bible was such a beautiful book. I 
said it was full of such interesting stories, and I 
would read some if she liked. She was very glad. 
Then 1 sang for her, ‘Just as Iam,’ and she liked 
it so much that she learncd it. Oh, it was such 
a happy evening !” 

That poor young woman went out of the 
hospital very soon after, and we do not know 
whether the seed thus sown has yet sprung up, 
but we know that God has promised that his 
word shall not be lost. 

‘And now dear Emily seemed to be rapidly 
passing away. We visited her very often. One 
day one said to her, ‘‘1’ll come again to-mor- 
row.” 

With a swect smile she said, ‘*I may be at 


home to-morrow ; but we’ll soon mect above, and 
oh, won’t I have a welcomo for you there !"’ 

Another day, her wasted hand was lying out- 
side her bed, and one said, ‘‘ Poor little hand, 
how thin it is !” 

‘¢ Never mind,” she said, ‘‘ it will be fashioned 
like unto his ¢lorious body.”’ 

On one of the last days of her life she sent a 
message to her former schoolfellows. She said, 
‘*Tell all who remember me to come to Jesus; 
teil them that, in my dying hour, He is more to 
me than all his promises. lam dying, but oh! 
tell thein all to come to Jesus.” 

Thus lived dear Emily, and one morning when 
we went to the hospital she was gone. Her sweet 
face was not any whiter than usual, but there 
was the settled calm of death upon it. We 
thought of Enoch’s translation, and we could say, 
Emily walked with God: and she ¢s not; for He 
has taken her. 

And now, dear lambs of the flock, may God 
bless you, and give to each of you more and more 
of his Holy Spirit, that you may follow Emily as 
she followed Christ ; for ‘‘we desire that every 
one of you do show the same diligence to the full 
assurance of hope unto the end.”—Heb. vi. 11. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT RIVERS. 


Turik Sourcr.—Rivers in general have their 
source in mountains and in high ground. The same 
heat which is necessary for the growth of vegetation, 
creates a copious evaporation from the land and water. 
The vapours thus raised are conveyed by the air to the 
mountain tops, from the sides of which the waters are 
precipitated. 

THEIR ForMATION.—The mountain streams which 
are at first rills, brooks, and rivulets, unite, and thus 
rivers are formed. Such is the origin of the Rhine, 
the Rhone, and other still mightier streams. Rivers 
also issue from lakes. The river St. Lawrence, in 
North America, issues from Lake Ontario, and is the 
great outlet by which the superabundant waters of the 
grandest chain of lakes in the world are conveyed to 
the ocean. 

THEIR OVERFLOW.—Many rivers periodically over- 
flow their banks. Those between the tropics are of 
this class. On the overflowing of the Nile depends 
the fertility of Egypt, and from the rich soil left by 
the Ganges on the land which it has inundated are 
gathered exuberant crops of rice. 

Tuxrrz Use.—The advantages derived from rivers 
as the sources of national wealth are incalculable. 
They feed canals, turn mills, and assist in nearly all 
the operations of human industry. The one hundred 
and ten canals which England now bvasts are supplied 
from the exhaustless munificence of her rivers. 
Rivers are the outlets by which the wealth of a nation 
is conveyed to foreign realms, and the inlets by which 
it receives their riches in return. Places situated on 
@ river and near the sea are, therefore, advantageously 
placed for commerce; hence most capitals, and many 
large cities are built on the banks of rivers. It is to 
her position on the Thamcs that London is chiefly 
indebted for her rank as the first commercial city io 
the world. 
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[PERCY MEETS WITH AN ACCIDENT. ] 


PERCY RAYDON; 
OR, SELF-CONQUEST. 
By Emma Lesiiz, Author of ‘ Ellerslie House.” 


CHAPTER IV.— RETRIBUTION. 


THE schoolrooms were situated in a wing of the 
house some distance from the rooms ordinarily 
occupied by the family, so that Percy felt sure, 
whatever noise Mademoiselle or Madeline might 
make in their attempts to escape from their prison, 
that they would not be heard unless one of the 
servants should happen to be in the passage. 
This, however, was not at all likely, as this part of 
the house was considered exclusively their own, 


two of the rooms being their schoolrooms, and a 
long room, which ran paralle] with these, their 
play-room. Another room, separating their school- 
rooms, was used as a receptacle for all kinds of 
lumber, and therefore was not often visited; 
Percy felt sure that Mademoiselle and Madeline 
would have to stay where they were until he went 
to release them, at two o'clock, for luncheon. 

Percy hoped that he should be able to stay 
behind, at the close of his lessons, until Mr. King 
had gone down-stairs, and thus have the oppor- 
tunity of releasing his prisoners without its being 
known that they had been locked up, except by 
themselves. 

But it so happened on this particular day that 
Mr. King was busy looking over some exercises ; 
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and although Percy lingered about, hoping and | we want you to come to him; he is lying in tie 
expecting each moment he would take his de- | breakfast-room quite insensible.” 
parture, he kept on with the exercise he had in} This seemed to rouse Mr. Raydon, and he got 


hand, until, looking up suddenly, he excjaimed, 
‘“‘Come, Percy, we must make haste down, or 
we shall keep your papa waiting ;” and Mr. 
King hurried him out of the room, and down- 
stairs. 


up and followed Isabel immediately. 

The sight of Percy lying pale and unconscious, 
and Madeline’s grief at the supposed death of her 
brother, restored Mr. Raydon to his accustomed 
energy, and he immediately despatched a servant 


Meanwhile, Mademoiselle had pulled and tugeed | for the nearest doctor, while Mr. King rode over 
at the door until her wrists ached; but so tightly | to fetch the family physician, who lived at some 
had Percy strained the string, that she could not | little distance. 
open it. She then called first one and then] Before the arrival of the doctor, Percy revived 
another of the servants, until she was almost | sufficiently to tell them that he feared his arm 
hoarse, leaving off occasionally to utter some |was broken; and this was confirmed when Dr. 
invective against boys in general, and Percy in| Mason arrived, some time afterwards, and 


particular, who she guessed was the author of the 
mischief. 

But at last, wearied ont, she sat down by the 
window, to wait until he should think proper to 
release her, convinced that all her efforts to free 
herself would be useless. 

She was sitting thus, with Madeline’s head rest- 
ing on her Jap, when she heard a footstep in the 
passage, and immediately afterwards a rattling at 
the handle of the door. It was, as she had sur- 
mised, Percy come to release them. He had 
escaped from Mr. King just as they reached the 
dining-room door, and saying he should be back 
directly, he ran off, leaping up-stairs two steps at 
a time, and very soon cut the string, and, as he 
termed it, ‘‘let the birds loose.” 

He did not stop to hear what Mademoiselle had 
to say, but rushing along the passage, he vaulted 
upon the balusters (a favourite mode with him of 
descending the stairs), and very soon reached the 
bottom ; but as he attempted to twist himself 
off as usual, his left arm became entangled in one 
of the rails, and with a sharp cry of pain he fell 
to the ground and fainted. 

A servant who was passing immediately picked 
him up, and Isabel, followed by Charles and Mr. 
King, hurried out of the dining-room; but it was 
some minutes before anything could be clearly 
ascertained, for Madeline, who dearly loved her 
brother, was weeping over him so passionately 
that nothing she said could be understood, and 
Mademoiselle, with her excitement and broken 
English, was likewise unintelligible. They car- 
ried him into one of the rooms, and laid him on 
a couch, and Isabel went to the study to tell her 
Pape of what had happened. , 

he found him in the same position in which 
she had left him some hours previously, staring 


vacantly at the letter he had written, informing | speaking of it, and had tried to reconcile 


his brother of his misfortune. 


what he said, begeed he would come to Percy. 


‘‘Why, what is the matter now? can’t King’ 
manage him ?” he said, passing his hand wearily | 
i ‘do you think I am going to die, then ?” 


across his forehead. 
‘‘No! no! it is not that, papa,” said Isabel, 
quickly. 


examined it. He set the arm, and ordered Percy 
to be put to bed immediately, and kept very 


quiet, leaving strict orders, as Perey was still s» 


feverish and restless, that nothing should te 
mentioned in his presence at all likely to excite 
him, as he very much feared fever would ensue. 
But in a few days these symptoms passed off, 
and Charles and Isabel determined as soon as 
possible to tell him of their altered fortunes, lest 
some one else should inadvertently mention the 
subject, and the shock be too much for lim. 


CHAPTER V.—DPERCY WISHES TO BE ‘°A FIERO 
IN THE STRIFE.” 


| CHARLES was sitting by Percy’s bedside about a 


week after the accident had occurred, when the 
conversation turned upon reading. : 

‘“*Ah!” said Percy, ‘‘if I were only half as 
fond of reading as you are, I should not be lying 
here now.” 

‘“Why, how is that ?” asked Charles. 

And then Percy told him of the trick he had 
played off on Mademoiselle. 

Charles had heard of it from that lady herself, 
but he did not tell Percy. 

‘‘T am sorry now,” he said, as he concluded. 
‘*T don’t mean because I am lying here, but 
because I did it. But I don’t know how it is, 
Charley, I seem as though I must be doing some- 
thing ; and that is the reason, I suppose, that I 
so often get into mischief. I do wish papa would 
let me become an engineer instead of a lawyer; I 
know I shall never do any good at books.” 

Charles had often thought the same thing, and 
had said so more than once to Mr. Raydon, but 
he had always become so angry, whenever the 
subject was mentioned, that Charles had given up 
ercy to 


He looked up as/ his father’s choice of a profession for him. But 
Isabel entered, and said something about not| 
being disturbed; but Isabel, without noticing | 


now there was no more prospect of his becoming 

a lawyer than there was of his being an engineer. 
‘**I don’t think you will be troubled with books 

much longer, Percy,” he said, in a sad tone. 
‘*'What do you mean?” asked Percy, quickly ; 


Charles could not help laughing at the alarmed 


‘*Percy has met with an accident, and ! tone in which these words were spoken, 
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‘*No, no, Percy,” he said, ‘‘ but you know the 
lawsuit is at an end at last.” 

‘And a good job too,” said Percy, energeti- 
cally. ‘‘ How have they settled it?” he added, in 
a careless tone. 

‘*It is decided against us,” said Charles. - 

‘* Against us!’’ repeated Percy, in astonish- 
ment; ‘‘but you don’t mean to say they think 
papa has no right to what descended to him from 
his father ?” 

‘‘They think grandpapa had no right to it, I 
suppose,” said Charles, ‘‘and so it pagses over to 
Cousin Harold. 

‘‘Then the lawyers are all a set of muffs or 
rogues,’ said Percy, hotly ; and after this sweep- 
ing denunciation he turned his head away, saying 
he had heard enough for one day. 

‘*No, you have not, Percy dear,”’ said Charles, 
laying his hand tenderly on the boy’s forehead, 
es hes must let me tell you a little more ; it is not 
rig 99 

“No, I know it is not, to take our property 
from us,” interrupted Percy, in the same passion- 
ate tone. 

‘‘Do you believe there is a God who ruleth 
not only in the heavens, but also among the 
inhabitants of the earth?” asked Charles, in a 
serious tone. 

‘Why, of course I do,” answered Percy. . 

‘‘Then,” said Charles, ‘‘cannot you believe 
that He who has ordered this can overrule it for 
our good ?” 

‘‘But that has nothing to do with its being 
right or wrong,” persisted Percy. 

‘¢No,” answered his brother,” but do you not 
think it is much easier to bear trouble as coming 
from God, than merely to look at the human 
agency employed? If we look away from second 
causes up to the First Great Cause, the ‘God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ and our Father 
too, it will not be half so hard to bear, especially 
if we try to believe, too, that it is sent to work for 
our good.” 

‘*But I don’t see what good this can do us,” 
said Percy. 

‘“We cannot, perhaps, see it directly,” said his 
brother. ‘‘But you are so terribly afraid of 
becoming a lawyer.” 

‘‘Well, what of that ?’’ 

‘‘Perhaps this may be the means of preventing 
it.” 

‘“‘Do you think it will?” asked Percy, 
eagerly. 

‘¢I think it is very likely to do so,” answered 
his brother, ‘‘for papa has lost everything, and 
it is very likely we shall have to do something to 
support Isabel and Madeline. Would you be 
willing to do that ?” 

‘‘Oh, yes,” answered Percy, ‘‘I will do any- 
thing ;”’ and then he added, in the same animated 
tone, ‘‘I do so long to be a man; I often think 
Si those words in Longfellow’s ‘Psalm of 
Vi e, — 


‘In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife.’ 


‘*Oh, Charley, I do so long to be ‘in thie world’s 
broad field of battle ;°” and the boy looked up 
earnestly into his brother's face. 

‘‘And to be ‘a hero in the strife,’ too, I 
hope,” said Charles, smiling at his enthusiasm. 

‘**Oh, yes,”’ answered Percy, ‘‘I am determined 
to be a great man and distinguish myself, ancl 
that is one reason why I hate the thought of 
becoming a lawyer, because I know I should 
never like it well enough to become a very great 
barrister.” 

‘“‘Then do you think that those who rise to 
any eminence in their profession never do any- 
thing but what they like ?” asked Charles, with a 
quiet smile. 

‘*Oh yes, I dare say they have a great many 
disagreeable things to do,” said Percy ; ‘‘ but then 
you see it makes all the difference if a person 
likes the profession upon the whole, and I don’t 
think any one can ever become great at anything 
unless his heart is in his work.” 

‘¢You are right there,” said Charles ; ‘‘ but you 
know there are different kinds of greatness. Just 
now”—and he looked archly at Percy—‘‘you 
accused the lawyers, who have had the conduct- 
ing of this lawsuit, of being either rogues or fools ; 
now they are certainly great ones, whichever they 
are; I do not say they are either, but great or 
distinguished men they certainly are.” : 

“‘Ah, well,” said Perey, laughing, ‘‘I shall 
never be a great rogue or fool of a lawyer, for I 
hate the profession; but still I mean to ‘be a 
hero’ in the battle of life.” 

‘*Do you know where the battle must begin, 
Percy?” asked Charles, in a more serious tone, 
‘Cand where the victories are hardest to be won, 
too? It is here ;” and he laid his hand upon his 
breast. ‘‘ Ah, Percy,” he added, ‘‘ we shall both 
have some hard battles here ; but if ever we are to 
become truly great, to do noble service to God 
and man, they must be fought, and we must 
conquer net the world, but ourselves.” 


CHAPTER VI.—Prrcy’s Cousins. 


WE will now ask our readers to accompany us to 
the residence of Mr. Herbert Raymond. lt is in 
one of the fashionable squares at the west end of 
London. More than a week has passed since the 
commencement of our story, but Mr. Herbert 
Raymond is still at Riverdale, whither he went 
the day following the receipt of his brother’s 
letter. 

Mr. Herbert’s family, consisting of three 
daughters and two sons, are now assembled in 
the drawing-room, and the conversation is about 
the altered pore of their cousins. 

‘What will they do, mamma!” gaid Florence, 
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the youngest, who was about the same age as 
Madcline. 

‘“‘T am sure I cannot tell, my dear,” said her 
mamma, sighing. 

“They have lost everything, I think papa 
says,” remarked Philip, the eldest, a young man 
about three-and-twenty, who was now his father’s 
richt hand in business, and consequently looked 
up to with some deference by the rest of the 
family. 

“*] hope papa will not propose bringing them 
here,”’ suid Caroline, the next in age. 

“‘T hope not indeed,” said her sister Mary. 
“Tt was all very well to ask Isabel to stay here 
before, because everybody knew she was rich, but 
now things are quite different. I could not bear 
to hear those stuck-up Lawsons ask me if that 
was poor Miss Raydon of Algernon House, 
which they would be sure to do if they had thie 
chance.” 

‘TI have particularly desired your papa to bring 
Madeline home with him,” said Mrs. Raydon, 
‘for of course her education is not finished yet, 
and she can have the benefit of Miss Langton’s 
instruction with Florence. Tiiey are both of the 
same age, and will be companions for each 
other.”’ 

‘‘Oh, thank vou, mamma,” said Florence, joy- 
fully ; ‘‘that will be delightful. May I write a 
ictter to cousin Madeline myself, and ask her to 
come with papa ?” 

“*T think it very absurd to ask any of them 
here,” remarked Caroline, with a toss of her head. 

‘Well, I think, if Madeline is to come for 
Florence, I shall ask papa to bring Percy, and 
Iet him attend school with me,” said Frank ; 
‘‘there’s nobody in this house I can talk to, and 
Percy is such a jolly fellow.—Mamma, do you 
rernember what fun we had when we were there 
in the spring? Now do let me write to papa, 
may I ?” he said, coaxingly. - 

‘* Yes, my dear, I shall be very glad to have 
Percy as well as Madeline, but——”’ 

‘Oh, never mind the ‘buts,’ mamma,” said 
Frank, laughing ; and before she could finish the 
sentence he had darted from the room. 

‘Now don’t you want Isabel to keep you 
company, Mary ?’’ said Philip, sarcastically; ‘‘ we 
may as well finish by asking them all. Charles 
can play cavalier to Caroline, and then you will 
each have a companion.”’ 

His sisters laughed. ‘‘No, no,” said Mary; 
**Tsabel will not suit me any more than Charles 
would suit Carrie. I would not be bound to live 
with them and their strict notions if they had ten 
thousand a year. Why, do you know, they think 
it positively wrong to read a novel or go for a 
drive on Sunday, and Isabel actually made Percy 
and Madeline go to church twice the Sunday we 
were there.” 

‘*T hope she went herself,” said Philip, drily. 

“‘Oh yes,’’ laughed his sister; ‘‘she and 
Charles would think it a sin to stay away.” 
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*““T remember that day,” said Caroline; “] 
thought it would never come to an end. I tried 
to coax Charles to go for a walk in the woods in 


ithe evening insterl of going to chureh, and | 


shall not forget what a sermon he treated me to.” 

‘Oh, of course he woull do that,” said her 
sister; ‘‘for you know he intends being a 
minister.” 

“I expect he'll have to content himself with 
being a clerk for the rest of his days,” said Philip; 
‘Cand he had better mind what he is about with 
his sermonizing then ; icllows in an office will not 
stand that.” 

Florence now entered to show her mamma the 
letter she had written to Madeline, and at the 
sume moment Philip remembered au engagement 
he had mace, and went off for the rest of the 
evening. 

‘“What a miserable time we shall have!” 
yawned Mary, as the door clos*d after her brother. 
‘JT hope some one will come in.” 

‘* Your wish is soon gratified,” said Frank, who 
entered at this moment. 

‘‘Who is it?” said Mary, eagerly looking 
towards the door. 

‘*Mr. Francis Raydon,” said Frank mischiev- 
ously, bowing low to his sister. 

‘*] would box your ears if you were worth the 
trouble,” said Mary, angrily ; ‘‘I never saw such 
plagues as brothers are.” 

‘When they happen to be your own, 
responded Frank. 

‘*Frank, my dear,” said his mamma, fearing 
that a quarrel would ensue, ‘‘have you finished 
your letter ?” 

‘Yes, mamma,” answered Frank; ‘*I have 
written to papa, and enclosed one to Percy, beg- 
ging him to come with papa and Madeline.” 

‘*A pretty life we shall have with two boys in 
the house,”’ said Caroline; ‘‘the mere thought of 
it is almost enough to make one ill.” 

‘*Then I suppose ‘if all were young, and this a 
world of boys,’ you would be inclined to think, 
with the poet, we should turn it upside down,” 
said Frank, laughing. . 

**T do not mean to allow you and Percy to turn 
this house upside down,” said hismamma; ‘‘and 
so you had better make up your mind before he 
comes to act as a young gentleman should do.” 
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LITTLE KINDNESSES. 


THe humble current of little kindnesses, which, 
though but a creeping streamlet, yet incessantly 
flows, although it glides in silent secrecy within 
the domestic walls, and along the walks of private 
life, and makes neither appearance nor noise in 
the world, proves in the end a more copious 
tributary to the store of human comfort and felicity 
than any sudden and transient flood of detached 
bounty, however ample, that may rusli into it 
with a mighty sound. 


AN 
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[THE TOWER. | 


FROM LONDON BRIDGE TO 
THE NORE. 
Part II. 


OF course you have read about the famous 
TOWER oF London. Well, we are just passing 
it. You see that square tower rising in the 
middle of the ancient mass of buildings. That 
is the White Tower. Not quite so white as it 
once was, which certainly need not surprise us if 
we consider its antiquity. It was erected in 
1078. 

Do you know what king was then reigning? 
Quite right ; it was William the Conqucror. 

Do you also know the name of the architect ? 
ae Ah! you sce you have something to learn 
still. 

You say it does not much matter if you don’t 
know his name. Nor doesit. It is a poor thing 
to build for earthly fame. I hope you wilt be 
wiser in your architecture. The architect was 
Gundulph. 

We have not time to go ashore, so, as our vessel 
stcamis along, I will give you some further infor- 
mation—or perhaps you can give it me, for you 
may have visited it, and treasured up in your 
memories some of its facts and legends. Let me 


' try you. 


What is the name of that tower? Yes, I thought 
you would remeinber ; it is called the Bloody Tower, 
on account of the story connected with it. The 
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young princes, the children of Edward IV., 
were murdered there. At least, it is sad 
that it was there; but I believe there is 
some doubt respecting it. 

And what is that gate, gloomy-looking 
enough, to wHich there is access from the 
water, and which is protected by round 
towers at each angle? You do not know. 
It is the Traitors’ Gate, and through it 
many a so-called traitor has been con- 
veyed, with the prospect of miserable 
imprisonment, perhaps death, before him. 
Let us be thankful that we live in happier 
times, and that we have a sovereign so 
beloved by her people and so firmly 
seated upon her throne, that there is no 
fear of Traitors’ Gate ever becoming more 
than what it now is—a curious relic of the 
past. 

If we could examine the interior of this 
fortress we should find much to interest 
us; walls twelve feet thjck, ancient nar- 
row staircases and very odd-looking rooms, 
some of them with names and sentences 
inscribed on their walls by their poor 
prisoners. However, we cannot spare the 
time now, as it would interfere with our 
voyage. 

Look what a forest of masts and sails we 
are now pressing through. Whichever 
way you turn you see ships, ships, ships, 
nothing but ships! I do not know any 
sight more striking, nor one more calculated to 
give us an idea of the greatness of the trade of 
our populous and wealthy city. We may well be 
proud of our country; not forgetting, however, 
that it is righteousness which leads to the true 
exaltation of a nation, while sin (as all history 
proves) is the destruction of any people. We 
are now in what is called the Poot. 

The Surrey side of the river (that is, the side 
on our right hand as we are voyaging) was 
formerly open fields and grazing grounds; now 
it is covered with wharfs, warehouses, and other 
buildings. It has altogether lost its rural aspect. 
Ah! there are thousands of boys and girls in 
London who have never seen a green field, and 
are quite ignorant of the simplest things of 
country life. Not very far from where we are 
now was an open space called HoRsELYDOWN, 
where people used to meet to practise rua 
That was in the days of King Henry VIII. 
is still called by its old name, but its old character 
has long since departed, for it is now covered with 
narrow streets, densely packed with poor people. 
Half a mile distant from it was the large monas- 
tery of BermonpsEy. This also is crowded with 
houses, and I do not think you will find any 
signs of the monastery. 

Now we are passing RoTHERHITHE CAURCH. 
Rotherhithe is a very ancient town. Its name 
shows this, for it comes from two Saxon words ; 
it means ‘Sailors’ Haven.” Some of our kings 
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resided here. That was a long time ago, certainly, : 
for it is anything but a fashionable place, and MINNIE AND THE SHEEP-DOG. 


there is no probability of kings and queens ever| IT wasa frosty day. The snow lay thick on the roofs 
wishing for a palace there again. Edward III. | of the cottages and on the branches of the leafless 
fitted out a fleet at Rotherhithe. In the eleventh | trees,and the icicles sparkled in the afternoon sun. 
century Canute cut some trenches here, thus; Very beautiful everything looked, thought 
converting Southwark into an island as a defence| Minnie Ford, as she tripped lightly over the 
against attack. These trenches are now lost in| frozen ground. It was bitterly cold, but health 
the CommeRcIAL Docks, five in number, spacious | and exercise sent a ruddy glow into the little 
places which cover one hundred acres of land and | girl’s cheeks. She was carrying a message from 
water, and have immense storchouses for corn |her mother, who lived some distance off, to her 
close to them. sister, who resided in the town. 

| Minnie was detained 


~.  Yather longer than she 
Ss ~~ had intended, and when 
~*~ she set out to return the 
— sun was sinking far in 
sae _ the horizon, and the 
~~ -s=«see ) heavy clouds which were 
» =~‘ rapidly rising indicated 
a coming snowstorm. 
~ Minnie ran on quickly, 
for she had to cross the 
common, which was very 
> lonely at this season of 
the year, being seldom 
traversed by any travel- 
lers except the few in- 
habitants of the little 
\ village on their way to 
_ the town. Minnie was 
, ruther frightened at the 
- idea of crossing this dis- 
= *=- inal heath when it wis 
Se = dark. 
=== She wasstill hastening 
— on when she thought she 
== heard a cry as of some 
' animal in pain, and look- 
(ROTHERHITHE CHURCH. | ee orn 
: whence the sound pro- 
Close beside Rotherhithe Church is the world-| ceeded, she saw, to her surprise, a sheep-dog 
renowned THAMES TUNNEL, the most wonderful | caught in a thicket, and apparently unable to 
construction of its day, though now our great | extricate himself. 
engineers would not hesitate to undertake : Now Minnie was naturally kind-hearted, and 
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more difficult works. You descend to it by a| though some flakes of snow were already begin- 
winding staircase, and if you are walking through | ning to fall, she ran to the poor animal, and soon 
it at high water, you may look up to the arched | succeeded in releasing his foot from the brambles. 
roof, and think, There is the great river Thames | She found that some sharp thorns had run into 
rolling along seventy-five feet above my head !| his leg. 
It took twenty years to build, and is planned; Kind little Minnie! She forgot her fear of 
with a carriage-way as well as with footpaths ;| the dark common, and she sat down and bound 
however, as they have forgotten, or neglected, to! up the wound with cool fern-leaves. 
provide any means for carriages and horses to get | Then she wanted the dog to go back, knowing 
down to it, of course its use is confined to pedes- | that he must belong to some shepherd near ; but 
trians. It is kept open night and day, and aj the faithful creature would not leave her side. 
penny is charged as toll. Sometimes a fancy fair} The snow was now beginning to fall thickly, 
is held in this tunnel. and very soon the path was quite covered. Dark- 
Isit very low, and narrow, and dark? Stop, you | ness was fast coming on too, and the snow beat 
have asked three questions in one ; it is twenty feet | so thickly in Minnie’s face that she could not tell 
high, its width is thirty-five feet, and it is lighted | which way to go. At length, tired and frightened, 
with gas. Your three questions are answered, | she sat down ona lump of drifted snow, and began 
but mind that next time you ask them separately. | to cry. 
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Presently sne oecame drowsy, and would have 
fallen into cne of those sleeps which so often 
prove fatal to travellers, but her faitliful com- 
punien, who had never quitted her, jumped upon 

er and began licking her hands and face to 
restore the warmth. When he saw her open her 
eyes he began to bark as loud as he could, still 
standing over her. : 

Now it happened that Minnie’s father and 
brother, being anxious at her delay in returning, 
liad gone out to seek her, and were not far off at 
that very time. 

‘‘Did you hear that noise?’ said the father, 
stopping suddenly to listen. 

‘*That is a sheep-dog,” replied Tom. ‘‘ What 
eon he be doing here? No sheep are kept out of 
the fold this weather ; they would be frozen.” 

‘*One of the shepherds must have lost his way. 
We had better go and sec.”’ 

‘‘ Then we shall miss Minnie,” urged Tom. 

‘¢We should always do what's kind, my lad,” 
replied Mr. Ford. 

So the two shouted to the unknown traveller, 
and the dog answered them with a louder bark, 
till at last they came to the place where, not the 
shepherd, as they expected, but their own little 
puianie lay, protected from the cold by her dumb 
fiiend, 

You may be sure that many a prayer of heart- 
felt thanksgiving was raised to God that evening 
in the humble cottage dwelling. 

And often, in after life, Minnie thought of her 
deliverance, and thanked God that she had been 
curly taught to show kindness to all who needed 
it. E. B. P. 


THE BEE’S SERMON. 


GoopD morning, dear friends; I’m a clever young bee, 
And a sermon I’ll preach, if you’ll listen to me; 

It will not be long, and it will not be dry, 

And your own common sense my remarks may apply. 


i 


. 1. 
Not slothful in business must be the first head, 
For with vigour we work till the sun goes to bed; 
And unless one is willing to put forth one’s powers, 
There is no getting on in a world such as ours. 


II. 
Then how Joyal the bees are! There never was seen 
A hive of our species that had not its queen ; 
Monarchical government suits us the best, 
And republics and radical folks we detest. 


Irl. 
We are fond of our dwellings; no gossips are we, 
No gadders about idle neighbours to see ; 
Aud though we are forced for our honey to roam, 
We come back as soon as we can to our home. 


IV. 
“ The way to be happy, and healthy, and wise, 
Is early to rest and early to rise.” 
This proverb has moulded our conduct for years, 
And te never sleep when the daylight appears 


v. 
If you were to peep in our hives, you would own 
That as models of cleanliness they might be shown: 
All dust and all dirt, without any delay, 
Is swept from our dvor and transported away. 


VI. 
Ventilation most thorough our domiciles share, 
So no one need teach us the worth of fresh air ; 
For we could not live, as we’ve heard people do, 
In close rooms where no health-giving breeze can 
pass through, 


VII. 
When one of our number is sick or distrest, 
He is sure of kind treatment from all of the rest ; 
We sympathize warmly with those who're in grief, 
And are eager to proffer immediate relief. 


VITT. 
And lastly, for here my remarks ought to cease, 
The bees, as a nation, are bent upon peace ;— 
You are ready to question this statement, I know, 
And to ask why we carry our stings where we go. 


We carry our stings, not on any pretence 

For aggressive attack, but in pure self-defence ; 
We meddle with no one, and only repel 
Assailants who will not in peace with us dwell. 


Now my sermon is ended, and you, if you please, 
~ome hints may derive from us hard-working becs ; 
May your life be as useful, your labours as sweet, 


And may you have plenty of honey to eat. 
W. H. 


THE DAISY. 


You love the daisy, that little bright star with 
its golden centre edged with white, which tells 
us that spring with warm sunshine and the merry 
carols of birds are coming to cheer us with happy 
days. Long ago this little flower, which ‘‘never 
dies,” was called in England either ‘‘ Herb Mar- 
garet”’ or ‘‘Day’s Eye,” and in France it still 
bears the name of Marguerite. The daisy was 
the device of Margaret of Anjou, wife of our King 
HenryVI.; and when the queen was in prosperity 
her nobles wore it in wreaths on their hair, or 
had it embroidered on their robes. That noble- 
minded woman, Margaret of Valois—the friend 
of those great reformers Erasmus and Calvin— 
she who could retire from the glitter and admi- 
ration of courts to study the Bible and her own 
lieart—she, too, had the daisy flower worn in her 
honour, and was called by her brother Francis I. 
lis Marguerite of Marguerites. A remarkable 
characteristic of this little home flower is its 
vellow centre, which is composed of very many 
tiny but perfect flowerets, tclling us of God’s 
wonderful creative powers. 

I love the daisy, dear reader ; it speaks to me 
of faith. Through rain and sunshine it always 
luoks upward, just as we should ever trustingly 
look to our loving Father. The golden centre of 
inany flowers may be said to represent the many 
craces belonging toa Christian ; and as the golden 
ceutre first attracts our eye in observing this 
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humble flower, so are these graces the beauty of a| A gentleman says in a book which he wrote about 
Christian. The white rays, again, which spring | insects, that he once broke one of these doors of, 
from the centre, speak to me of that pure and | to see what the spider woulddo. She set to work 


ee ee 


spotless walk of a Christian which springs from | and made another door, but took very good care 


the possession of those graces mentioned in Gala- | not to put any hinge to it, for fear she should he 

tians v. 22, 23. disturbed again. But she probably put a hinge 
Dear readers, learn this lesson from the daisy : | to it when she thought all danger was gone. 

Ever look upward in all you think and do to|—— eee = 


your heavenly Father, and reflect whether your 
thoughts and actions are pleasing to Him ; for is THE USELESS TREASURE, 
He not Love, and the Author of Life to all who | A TRAVFLLER in the desert walked slowly, sadly on; 
fear Him ? CLAIR. His lips were parched and tevered, and haggard was 
his brow; 
ssn | His little store of water and simple food was gone, 
FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS And hope’s isspiring visions seemed dim and dic- 
: tant now. 
NO. II.—THE MASON-SPIDER. He looked around for succour, when just before his 


feet 
He spied a little parcel, which quickly he unrolled. 
Expecting it would furnish some precious dates to eat, 
Lsut, to his disappointment, he only found some gold. 


Oh, gold is very precious, and pleasant to the sight; 


THE Mason-spider, which is found in Jamaica, 
builds itself a nest or a house in the shape of a 
tube, made of very hard clay. It is about six 
inches long, and an inch across, and is a little 
bent at one end. The inside of this tube is lined | © 7; Jooketh rich and shining, it buyeth costly things: 


all the way through with a kind of soft silky! And many for it labour with all their skill and might, 
stuff, something like silk-paper, but stronger, and; As if its welcome presence all blessings with it 


of a yellow colour; but the curious part is the brings. 

door. ‘Uhis door is round, and a little hollowed | But there are many feelings of want and care and 
on the upper side like a saucer; the inside is pain, m 

rounded like the ontside of the saucer. It isor] When grief, as with a garment, the spirit doth 
the same stuff as the lining of the nest, and enfold, 

seems to be made of more than a dozen pieces of , For which a monarch’s coffers might be explored in 
that lining, put one on the top of another ; the | vain, 


inside layers or pieces are the broadest, and the| 42d you but mock its anguish by flinging forth 


outside ones become smaller and smaller, except your gold. = 
at the hinge, which is about an inch long. All! Oh, there are restless longings within the human 
the pieces in the door are joined into this hinge, heart! oh 
and then the hinge is joined and worked into the | mes are mighty cravings within the human 


lining of this tube. That makes the hinge the | 
thickest and strongest part of the whole work. 
This hinge is not only a hinge, but is also so 
cood a spring, that whenever the door is opened, 
it will shut itself immediately ; and when shut, 
it fits so nicely, that it is very diflicult to see the 
place of joining. 

There is another kind of mason-spider, which is 
net with in the south of France. This kind |The blessings of the gospel! ob, who shall tell their 
digs a gallery or hole underground, as much as worth? 


: glittering atorcs of gold-dust can never peace 
afoot deep. She lines it with a sort of silk i The promised joys of heaven are better far than 


impart, 
Can never soothe the conscience, or give the weary 
rest ! 
Then seek for nobler riches than come from mines of 
earth ; 
To high and priceless treasures strctch forth your 
eager hold; 


to the walls, and makes herdoor, which is round, gold. 


with many layers of mud or earth, all kneaded and | eo eee 
bound together with some of her silk. On the EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
outside the door is flat and rough, to make it| Garxar Fire at ovr BooxkBINDER’s.—We regret 
appear like the dirt around it, and hide it; on| to state that nearly 2,000 volumes of our magazines, 
the inside it is shaped like the inside of the door | which were in process of binding, have been totally 
of the other spider, and all covered with a coat of | destroyed; so that our readers must kindly wait for 
fine silk. The threads of this silk arc left long| the execution of their orders by the booksellers till 
the volumes are reprinted. e hope that in the 


i t tl c 
Om one ies ene stoned So ue upper part OF We course of a week or two there will be a fresh supply 


hole, and these make the hinge. There is no : 

spring to this; but if the spider pushes its door st roe hed ae a eee ie 
open and comes out, it shuts again by its own! iain them. aad 

weight. If this door is forced open by any one}  Jetters to the Editor, and Books for Review, 
when the spider is at home, she will catch hold may be addressed to the Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, 
of it and pull it in; and sometimes even when it | Srocxwezy,, Lonpon, S., or left for him at the 
is half opened, she will snatch it out of the hand. | Publishers’, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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[WALTER AND MARY SHOWING WINIFRED THEIR RABBIT. ] 


WINIFRED’S HOME. 


By the Author of ‘Dora Setwyn,” ‘ ERNEstT 
WItTon,” &c. 


CHAPTER V.—GERTRUDE. 


HowarkpD was rather late before he returned from 
his excursion to Brierly Wood. But he came up 
in such a pleasant way to Winifred, and shook 
hands with her so heartily, apologizing at the 
saine time so politely for his unavoidable absence, 


that nobody could find fault with him for not 
being at homesooner. Some very critical persons 
might have said that he was rather too easy and 
self-confident, but they were not present on that 
occasion, and Winifred only thought what a nice, 
bright-looking boy he had grown. 

Winifred soon felt at home with her brothers 
and sisters, with all of them, at least, except 
Gertrude. She could not understand Gertrude 
quite so easily as she understood the others. 
Gertrude was more reserved, more diffident, in the 
expression of her feelings, and she did not appear 
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nearly so warm-hearted and affectionate ag the 
rest. Winifred noticed, on the first night of her 
arrival, the great difference that there was between 
her and Lottie. Lottie was frank and free, ready 
to please and be pleased; while Gertrude was 
stiff and silent, and treated her elder sister as if 
she were a necessary but unwished-for guest. 
Would she not have come to the railway, Wini- 
fred thought, if she had been as anxious to meet 
and welcome her as Lottie was? The alleged 
noise, and the unfinished cutfs, were they not 
mere excuses for staying at home ? 

Winifred was right, and yet she was wrong, 
in her inferences. Gertrude really disliked the 
bustle at the terminus, and she really wanted to 
finish her work ; and yet neither reason was the 


true reason for her not going with Percy. It was 
her shyness which kept her at home. She was 


not thoroughly used to Winifred, and she shrank 
from the responsibility of talking to her without 
either Lottie or Howard at her side, to cover 
her dulness and awkwardness by their lively 
chatter. She was sure she should look stupid 
and seem cold in her manner through the very 
effort she must make to avoid these defects ; and 
therefore, until she was obliged to come forward, 
it would be better for her to stay in the back- 
ground. 

How very absurd! you will say. So it was, 
dear reader, and it sounds especially so in words ; 
but it 1s very likely that you have some fears or 
fancies of your own, which, though of a different 
kind, are not a bit more reasonable than those of 
Gertrude’s. Only we are so apt to smile at weak- 
nesses which do not belong to ourselves. 

And it must be owned that, in the present day, 
shy, sensitive young girls like Gertrude are re- 
markably few in number. Indeed, an old gentle- 
man remarked not long ago that he thought 
‘‘girls” were altogether gone out of fashion, for 
that he never saw anything in his part of the 
world between a child and a miniature woman. 
But if he should happen to glance at our pages, 
he will perhaps alter his opinion; for he will 
find that neither Gertrude nor Lottie, though so 
opposite in character, had lost the simplicity and 
freshness of early girlhood. 

As Winifred had always lived with her aunt, 
Gertrude had, of course, been the eldest girl at 
home; and Winifred fancied that Gertrude did 
not quite like to yield up this position to her, and 
that the thoifght of having to do so made her 
constrained and rather distant in manner. 

What mistakes people make! Gertrude was 
heartily glad of Winifred’s return, because it 
would relieve her from a responsibility which she 
had always contrived to push on to Lottie as 
much as she could; and, far from being at all 
jealous of her tall, grown-up sister, she regarded 
her with almost unqualified admiration, and 
wished that she aula hope in any degree to 
resemble her. 

But Winifred had not much time to study the 


different dispositions of her brothers and sisters, 
for each day as it came was occupied in attending 
to her mamma, and in forwarding the prepara- 
tions for her journey. There was, of course, a 
great deal to be got ready in prospect of the long 
sojourn at Madeira; and there were also many 
home arrangements which Mrs. Atherton was 
anxious to make before her departure from Eng- 
land. So that the few weeks after Winifred’s 
return was a very busy period, and all the children, 
even down to little Walter, were ready to lend a 
helping hand ; and they were kept in such con- 
stant good temper by the bustle which prevailed, 
and by the unusual liberty which was unavoidably 
granted them, that very few disputes were heard 
among them. 

A maiden sister of their papa’s, who resided 
about a mile or two from the town, came to stay 
with them until Mrs. Atherton went away, and 
her cheerful society was a great boon just then to 
allinthe house. ‘’ Aunt Rachel” was very lame, 
and a constant invalid, but she was so unselfish 
and sympathizing, and her advice about matters 
both trifling and important was so much to the 
purpose, and was so quietly and willingly given, 
that it lightened many a burden and smoothed 
many a difficulty. 

Have you never met with persons whose very 
presence was a stay and comfort to you? You 
seemed relieved from all anxiety when once you 
were within reach of their influence, for you had 
the restful feeling that things would somehow be 
sure to go right now. Well, Aunt Rachel was 
one of those persons. So you may judge how 
valuable she was to Winifred and her mother at 
that trying time. For Winifred and her mother, 
though they said but little, each felt that they 
might never meet again in this world, and this 
consideration gave a pensive tinge to their 
thoughts and plans, and made them talk over 
some grave subjects which would not otherwise, 
perhaps, have been mentioned. 

But we are not going to dwell upon them now, 
nor yet upon the separation which at length took 
place between Mrs. Atherton and her children, 
because you will be glad to turn to pleasanter 
topics ; and also because the real object of our 
story is to show you how Winifred succeeds in her 
new position as head of her father’s household, 
and as the manager of her brothers and sisters. 


CHAPTER VI.—WINIFRED RISES IN PUBLIC 
ESTIMATION. 


Mr. ATHERTON accompanied his wife to the scene 
of her embarkation, and Aunt Rachel kindly re- 
mained with the young people until their father’s 
return. So that the house was not nearly so dull 
as you might have expected ; for Aunt Rachel 
always spread sunshine and gladness wherever 
she was; and the children—children-like—were 
soon as happy and as light-hearted as if ‘‘mamma’ 
were still in her accustomed place, and as if there 
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were no trouble overhanging the family. The 
elder ones were certainly very grave just at first ; 
and Gertrude felt that there was a great blank in 
the house: but then Mrs. Atherton when she 
went away was not looking at all worse than 
usual; indeed, she even had a faint tinge of 
colour in her cheeks; and children are so in the 
habit of estimating illness by its outward tokens, 
that they thought that this was a sure sign that 
she was already rather better. And they seemed 
to take it for granted that she would come back to 
them ina few months quite welland strong. She 
was going abroad on purpose to regain her health, 
and they evidently supposed that she would get 
what she was going for. 

They were young and inexperienced, and there- 
fore very sanguine. 

So, before the day was half over, loud shouts 
of merriment were ringing through the house, 
and Howard and Lottie, Mary and Arthur, were 
in full enjoyment of the noisy and healthful game 
called ‘‘hide and seek.” 

Winifred was rather disturbed by their hilarity. 
‘* Little ungrateful things!” she said, in a half- 
joking, half-reproachful tone, to Aunt Rachel ; 
‘**to think that they should so soon forget !” 

‘**Don’t find fault with them, my dear, on that 
account,’ replied Aunt Rachel, kindly. ‘‘It is 
a wise arrangement of Providence, for which we 
ought to be very thankful. Yes, it is a great 
mercy that children are so elastic and impressible.” 

‘*Why, dear aunt ?” 

‘“Because at their age the full weight of trouble 
as we can bear it would utterly crush them if 
they were forced to sustain it.” 

‘*Yes, I suppose it would,” replied Winifred, 
thoughtfully. 

‘*Their minds are weak yet, as well as their 
bodies, and the one would be as much injured as 
the other by an undue strain. I am pleased to 
hear them romping, Winifred, and so would your 
mamma be if she could see them.”’ 

‘* Would she?” asked Winifred, a little doubt- 
fully. Then after a moment’s pause she seemed 
satisfied, and added, ‘‘I am glad, aunt, that I 
did not say anything to them which might have 
spoiled their enjoyment. I do want to win their 
confidence, and to make them as happy as I can.” 

‘* Well, then, suppose you go and have a game 
with them, my dear? It will do them good, and 
you too.” 

‘*Me, aunt!” exclaimed Winifred, in uncon- 
cealed surprise. ‘‘It would look so odd.” 

** Would it?” asked her aunt, amused. 

“ Besides, I have entirely forgotten how to 


ay. 

Such knowledge is easily revived,” said her 
aunt, smiling; ‘‘and you could not have a better 
opportunity than the present, Winifred, for 
making a beginning.” 

‘‘ But, aunt, are you really serious ?” 

‘*Indeed I am, Winifred. If you wish to gain 
the affections of your brothers and sisters, and to 
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find out the way to their hearts, you must show 
yourself their friend by stooping to their pleasures 
as well as to their difficulties.” 

‘* Will they respect me as much, do you think?” 

**Quite as much, my dear. Don’t be afraid of 
losing your dignity ; you have rather too much 
already, and can afford to come down a little.” 

Aunt Rachel spoke playfully, but she meant 
what she said. Bor Winttred was graver and 
older fashioned than was perfectly natural in one 
of her years; and now that the cares of mistress 
and mother were suddenly transferred to her, 
there was a probability of her being over-serioug 
and sedate, and of thus failing to secure the full 
trust of her brothers and sisters. Aunt Rachel 
was anxious to guard against this danger, and 
this was why she proposed to her a share in the 
children’s sports. 

Winifred was quite willing to be advised, espe- 
cially by such a kind and sensible teacher as Aunt 
Rachel. So she accepted the hint as frankly as it 
was given, and went directly to join her brothers 
and sisters. 

Finding Mary creeping softly about up-stairs in 
search of a new and secure hiding-place, she 
volunteered to help her, and soon screened her so 
cleverly behind one of the curtains in the draw- 
ing-room, that nobody could imagine there was 
anything there except the curtain. 

Then the faint ‘‘ whoop ” was sounded, and the 
party in chase rushed up-stairs, and were con- 
siderably amazed on their arrival to perceive that 
Winifred was added to their number. 

‘Oh, how nice!” exclaimed Lottie; ‘it will 
be such a treat if you are with us; we shall get 
on ever so much better. Now let us look for 
Mary.” 

The search began, but Mary was not quickly 
discovered. The pursuers, indeed, passed over the 
drawing-room altogether at first; and when Wini- 
fred afterwards remarked upon this, Lottie said, 
‘*Oh, we don’t often go in the drawing-room at 
play-time.” Winifred did not think anything of 
this observation at the moment, but she remein- 
bered it well in the course of a few days. 

The children were in high spirits with Wini- 
fred for a leader, and the game went on with 
renewed activity until all were sufficiently tired, 
and were glad to sit down and rest. Winifred 
was perhaps the most tired, for this ‘‘ play” was 
‘‘hard work” to her: the exercise had bright- 
ened her up, nevertheless ; she did not feel so dull 
and dejected as before, and instead of longing to 
be alone, that she might indulge in pensive regrets 
over her mother’s departure, she was ready now 
to be a companion to the rest, and to contribute 
in any way that she could to their comfort. 

A good run, if it be only indoors, is a capital 
receipt for making young people both warm and 
good-tempered. 

So Winifred was well paid for her trouble, 
especially when she overheard Mary saying to 
little Walter, ‘‘Isn’t Winifred kind to us? 
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Don’t you like her very much?” And Walter 
confidentially replied, ‘‘ Yes, even better than 
Aunt Rachel; almost as well as mamma !” 


CHarprer VII.—TnHE CustarRD PUDDING. 


Wuen Mr. Atherton returned home, Aunt 
Rachel went back to her old-fashioned cottage. 
Winifred was very sorry to part with her, for she 
found her presence and her conversation very 
helpful. It would have been a relief to have her 
always at hand to apply to in cases of difficulty 
which might arise in the family. But Aunt Rachel 
had such weak nerves, that she could not bear 
very long with the inevitable bustle and excite- 
ment which there is in a house full of children. 
It was essential for her health that she should be 
perceny quiet; for when she had one of her severe 

eadaches, which was very frequently, a light 
footstep across the room was enough to increase 
the pain. It had been a real effort to her to 
leave her home so long as she had done now, but 
Aunt Rachel was not the person to shrink from 
a little self-sacrifice in a time of such trouble and 
anxiety. 

Nor was it needful that she should lengthen 
her stay, for Winifred, thanks to the early train- 
ing which she had received, was capable of super- 
intending domestic concerns ; and therefore Aunt 
Rachel was glad to go back again to her quiet 
little dwelling. 

It was also better for Winifred to be left to 
herself, because she would not otherwise have 
been able to form a correct estimate of her own 
talents, nor have had the opportunity of discover- 
ing her own weak points. 

Besides, Aunt Rachel would not be far away 
from her; she could easily appeal tu her when 
she wanted advice, and a visit to her now and 
then would be a treat to which Winifred could 
look forward in the midst of her arduous engage- 
ments. 

So Aunt Rachel went, and family affairs began 
to flow on in their accustomed channels. The 
elder children resumed their places at school and 
at college; and Mary and Walter were, for the 
present, to be Winifred’s pupils. Walter being 
a delicate child, Mrs. Atherton had been afraid 
to send him out in all weathers; and Mary and 
he were such close companions, that she had not 
liked to a yer them. Besides, it would have 
been so dull for the little fellow to be shut up by 
himself in the play-room, and he was too noisy to 
be always with his mamma. She had therefore 
kept them both at home, and had herself taught 
them the little that it was necessary for them to 
know before they went to school. And Winifred 
was now to take her place. 

The first morning that Winifred’s home duties 
fairly commenced she felt herself a very im- 
portant Daa She saw her brothers and 
sisters off to school, and she helped her papa on 
with his great-coat before he went out to busi- 
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ness, and promised that a direction respecting the 
dinner should be attended to. Not feeling very 
well, he did not intend to eat much meat, but 
requested that Margaret might make one of his 
favourite custard puddings forhim. ‘‘She knows 
just how I like it,” he said to Winifred. Winifred 
thought to herself that she would know too next 
time ; she would notice the pudding when it came 
to table, and would ask Margaret to tell her the 
exact quantities of the ingredients, for it would 
be so nice to prepare them with her own hands 
for her papa. Winifred was determined to be a 
very notable young housekeeper. 

Walter aad Mary came skipping about her as 
she closed the door after Mr. Atherton, and begged 
her to come and look at the brown rabbit, which 
seemed to be in a very sickly condition. Willing 
to oblige the children, and fond herself of all pet 
animals, Winifred went with them directly, and 
thought no more about the required pudding than 
did Mr. Atherton, as he walked quickly ap the 
street and hailed the passing omnibus. e in- 
valid rabbit took up so much time and attention, 
that it was rather late before Walter and Mary 
were ready for their morning lessons. However, 
they were disposed to be very good over them, so 
that they made up for the delay. 

Mary was a very earnest, straightforward little 
girl. Both at work and at play, she did whatever 
she had to do with all her might. Her spelling 
and her reading, her writing and her ciphering, 
followed each other in regular order, and were 
each gone through in a business-like way, which 
amused Winifred. 

Walter was not so methodical, nor, in general, 
so tractable. He preferred giving a little trouble. 
He would sometimes say the wrong word pur- 
posely ; he would appear to forget in a moment a 
number which he had been told to repeat; and he 
would argue in a very decided tone about the pro- 
priety of doing his sum before he wrote his copy 
on the slate. But the novelty of being taught by 
his sister induced him to lay such teasing little 
habits aside for once; and he contented himself 
with showing off his attainments, and with trying 
to impress Winifred with a sense of his cleverness. 

He had certainly better abilities than Mary, 
but it was a pity that he had ever been told so, 
for he was already too vain, and too much accus- 
tomed to domineer over his little sister, to need 
any stimulant to self-confidence. But, with all 
his faults, he was a dear, lovable little fellow, 
and Winifred was not surprised that papa and 
mamma, in conjunction with the others, had 
united to spoil him. 

Though Winifred did not mean in her turn to 
spoil him; oh no, she would be very, very kind 
to him; but he must learn to be obedient, indus- 
trious, and well-behaved—must become, in fact, 
quite a model little boy—before Mrs. Atherton 
came home again. 

As soon as their lessons were finished, Winifred 
dismissed the children to play, tolerably satisfied 
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- with her morning’s work. Teaching, she thought, 
was not at all difficult; and if she had to earn he 
living, she should not dislike being a governess. 
A rather hasty conclusion to draw from the little 
she at present knew about it ! 

Having changed her morning dress, Winifred 
fetched her drawing materials, and settled herself 
coinfortably to one of her favourite employments. 
She was sketching a pretty viewin the neighbour- 
hood where she had hitherto resided, and she was 
anxious to complete it that she might send it to 
her aunt by a friend who expected to be shortly 
travelling in that direction, and who had offered 
to convey it thither. 

It was the first time that Winifred had touched 
her pencil since she came home, for during the 
last few weeks she had been fully occupied in 
other ways; and she now began her employment 
with an eagerness which can only be understood 
by those who are as partial to it as she was. Her 
natural taste for drawing had been carefully culti- 
vated, so that her productions were really worth 
looking at, and Winifred knew how pleased her 
aunt would be to have the one which was now in 
progress. The intended present was to be an 
agrecable surprise to her, for she had not seen the 
least sign of it, nor heard a word about it; and 
this ignorance of a gift is, to some persons, its 
principal charm. 

Winifred would herself have formed a pretty 
subject for a painter, as she sat near the window, 
her soft brown curls shading her calm, thoughtful- 
looking face, and her eyes intently fixed on the 
drawing before her. Not asound disturbed the 
absolute stillness of the room, except the occa- 
sional song of a bright little canary, whose cage 
stood on a small table close to his busy mistress. 
So the drawing proceeded very satisfactorily, and 
the minutes passed swiftly away. 

Yes, the young artist at work was as pretty a 
picture as her well-executed sketch. But where 
was the custard pudding? and what were the 
children doing ? 


RAGGED JACK. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I.—How RaGcGeED JACK BECOMES 
Happy. 


A NICE old-fashioned little church stood in a 
small village, about a mile from the nearest town. 
The path to it was a narrow one, shaded by trees ; 
and along that narrow path one Sunday morning 
strolled a ragged, dirty-looking boy. It was service- 
time, but he had come there not to worship God, 
but to amuse himself; so he wandered about the 
churchyard, plucking the daisies and the grass 
from the graves, and then he sat down on a high 
flat tombstone, to eat some nuts which he had in 
his pocket. 

Presently the organ began to play, and the 
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congregation to sing, and as the boy listened he 
felt pleased. It sounded, he thought, very pretty, 
and he had a hae mind to take a peep inside, 
and see what the place looked like. He got down 
from his seat and went tothe door. It was half 
open, for the day was a warm summer’s day, and 
the church being well filled, it was desirable to 
have plenty of air; so the ragged, dirty-looking 
boy stepped inside without any trouble, and stood 
in the broad aisle. He gazed at the church, with 
his eyes and mouth wide open. The stained win- 
dows, the carved pulpit, the ancient monuments, 
and the square pews, were new sights to him. 

‘“Why, what a fine place this is!” he thought 
to himself. ‘‘ How nice it looks! What pretty 
windows! I should like to come here again.” 

Poor boy, it was the first time he had entered 
a place of worship. He was a parish apprentice, 
and had been sadly neglected ever since he was a 
little baby ; for no one had taught him how wrong 
it was to fight, and swear, and break the sabbath, 
nor spoken to him about the Saviour who loved 
him, and who had died for him. He was as igno- 
rant and as uncared for as if he had been born in 
a heathen land. 

Well, the sermon was ended, the blessing was 
given, and the people left the church. The boy 
ran home to his dinner. His master did not ask 
him where he had been all the morning, for the 
lad was allowed to go when and where he liked 
ona eanage & 

Where did he go, then, next Sunday? To 
church again ? 

Yes; when the bells finished ringing, there he 
was, walking along the shady path, with his 
ragged jacket and his patched boots, just the 
same as before. 

No, not just the same, for his hands and face 
had been washed clean, and that made a great 
alteration in his appearance. He had begun to 
improve. He felt ashamed of looking so dirty 
when everybody else there looked so clean and 
tidy ; and although he could not get any fresh 
clothes, he could get soap and water, and his face 
was so clean and bright that the old beadle ut 
the door pointed him toa seat. He stayed all the 
time, sometimes watching the congregation and 
sometimes watching the minister. 

‘*How quiet the people sit!” he said to him- 
self; ‘‘they seem as though they were thinking 
about something : they don’t keep looking about, 
and laughing, and whispering with one another, 
as folks do in general. And the minister, how 
earnestly he talks! I suppose he is talking to the 
people. I should like to come here again.” 

e listened very attentively to the service, 
although there was a great deal said that he did 
not understand; it was so new and strange to 
him. He had not got a Bible or prayer-book ; 
but one would not have been of any use to him, 
for he could not read. 

His master found out that he had been to 
church, and he laughed at him for being so silly 
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as to shut himself up in such a dull place on a 
fine day. ‘‘Why, Jack,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ 
suppose you are going to turn Methodist! How- 
it do as you like, my lad ; you'll soon be tired 
of it.” 

But Jack was not ‘‘soon tired of it,” for as 
Sunday after Sunday rolled away, he might be 
seen trudging steadily to church. He could 
hardly tell why he went ; but he fancied somehow 
that it was right to go, and he felt pleased and 
interested when he was there. Dear reader, do 
you love the house of God? You know more 
than this poor boy knew about good things, but 
are you as earnest as he was in his attention to 
them? Remember that to whom much is given, 
of them will much be required. 

One Sunday morning the minister preached a 
sermon about sin. It was a very plain and faith- 
ful sermon, and Jack felt that it exactly suited 
him. He was greatly alarmed, and did not know 
what to do. 

His distress lasted for some months, because he 
did not understand the way of salvation: he did 
not see that sinners are saved as sinners; that 
without anything to recommend them to God’s 
favour, they are pardoned at once for the sake of 
Christ, if they really put their trust in Him. 

But he learnt this after some time, and then 
his distress went away ; he was so happy. It was 
while he was hearing the minister preach about 
the Saviour that he found this sweet peace. 

How much dearer was the house of God to him 
now! How heartily could he exclaim with the 
P ‘‘How amiable are Thy tabernacles, O 
Lord of hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even 
fainteth for the courts of the Lord.” 


CHAPTER II.—Jacxk’s Success in Dorne Goon. 


THERE was a little cottage near Jack’s Lome, in 
which lived a poor old widow woman. She was 
supported partly by the parish, and partly by 
some kind ladies, for she was too aged and infirm 
to be able to do much for herself. Our poor 
apprentice boy was often seen going into her little 
cottage ; indeed, all the time which he could call 
his own was spent there. 

What made Jack so fond of visiting the old 
widow ? 

I will tell you. She was teaching him to read. 
It is true her eyes were so dim she could scarcely 
distinguish the letters, but she managed somehow 
to instruct the boy ; and Jack was so diligent and 
persevering that he got on very nicely. He was 
so anxious to be able to read God’s word himself, 
that he took more pains than most children do 
with their lessons, and great was his delight when 
he could master a chapter in the Bible. The old 
widow was as pleased as he was, and as her sight 
was very bad, she often got her grateful pupil to 
read to her in the evening, after he had done his 
work. Many pleasant hours were passed in this 
way. 
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Jack’s heart was full of thankfulness to God for 


Ij the mercies he had received; and the older he 


grew, the more desirous he became to do some- 
thing for that Saviour who had done so much for 
him. One day he said to himself, ‘‘There are 
many children in this neighbourhood who cannot 
read, who know nothing of Christ and heaven, 
who are as ignorant and wicked as I once was; 
Pll go and teach them.” 

He went round to the houses, and invited the 
children to come to school. Some seemed sur- 
prised, others were amused, but many promised 
to attend. 

Rooms were readily tent him for the purpose, 
and in a short time he had no less than three 
Sunday schools. ‘The little pocket-money which 
he had, paid for the few books which were wanted, 
a he got one or two other young persons to help 

im. 

When these schools were well established, Jack 
had a fresh idea about doing good. It was this: 
‘‘There are many grown-up people who cannot 
read, and who know nothing of Jesus Christ and 
of heaven ; I should like to go and teach them.” 

Well, it was not long before Jack also had 
three adult schools, that is, schools for men and 
women. His minister, when he heard about them, 
was very much pleased with Jack’s endeavours to 
be useful, and he gave him both his advice and 
his assistance. 

But Jack was not yet satisfied. He wanted 
everybody to hear about the Saviour. He thought 
again, ‘‘There are many people out of England 
who know nothing of the Bible, or of God, or 
heaven ; how sad it is that they should live and 
die in such ignorance! I wish I could go and tell 
them of the way of salvation. 

For a long time this subject occupied his mind. 
As he was passing along the street one day he 
picked up a leaf of an old magazine, on which was 
ay in large letters, ‘‘ Missionary Society.” 

e did not quite understand the meaning of these 
words ; so the next time he saw the clergyman 
he asked him if he would be so kind as to explain 
them. 

You will wonder, perhaps, that Jack was so 
uninformed on this point ; but when he was a lad, 
missionary societies had not been long formed, and 
many persons then knew but little about them. 

The minister showed Jack what was the design 
of the Missionary Society. With a bight smile 
and eager tone the delighted youth exclaimed, 
‘‘Why, it is the very thing which I have been 
wishing for so long!” He then told the minister 
his wishes to go abroad. 

But the minister, while he commended his 
ardent desire to serve God and bless his fellow- 
creatures, did not see any probability of his being 
able todo so. ‘‘It was well,” he said, ‘‘that it 
was in thine heart; but there is plenty of work 
to be done at home; you must rest satisfied with 
present opportunities. ” 

But Jack’s missionary spirit would not let him 
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rest. He continued as active, nay, he was more 
active than before, in doing good among his neigh- 
bours; but his irrepressible longings to devote 
himself to the heathen burst forth again and 
again. His minister, perceiving how intense was 
his desire to be a missionary, at length introduced 
him to some friends of the Missionary Society. 
They had some conversations with Jack, and were 
so struck with his piety and his abilities, that 
they resolved to enable him to gratify his long- 
cherished wish. He was sent, at their expense, 
to college, was properly sae for the high and 
holy duties after which he aspired, and the once 
ragged parish apprentice boy became a very 
eminent missionary. 

Dear reader, you perhaps have more knowledge 
than Jack at first had about the things of God, 
but are you doing anything to communicate that 
knowledge to others ? 


THE. BUTTERFLY. 


BEsiDE a tiny fresh-made grave 
A loving mother weeps; 

For there, where simple flowerets wave, 
Her darling infant sleeps. 


Sweet little one, how calm it lies! 
Hushed is its faintest breath; 

Its cheek is pale; its laughing eyes 
Are early closed in death! 


It cannot hear her gentle call, 
Nor spring to her embrace ; 

Oh, bitter teardrops well may fall 
Down that pale mourner’s face. 


Her baby in the darksome tomb 
Is hidden from her gaze; 

And thought of anguish and of gloom 
Her trembling heart dismays. 


But as she weeps there flutters by, 
With outspread, gauze-like wing, 
A pretty, bright-hued butterfly— 
air herald of the spring! 


It rests upon the grave, and there 
Its silent voice 1s heard, 

Chasing that mother’s sad despair, 
As with a magic word. 


She looks, and as she looks her tears 
More softly seem to flow, 

For bright and beautiful ideas 
Are mingled with her woe. 


“That insect full of life and joy, 
Which shines so brilliantly, 
Is but the type of what my boy, 

My precious boy shall be! 


“ A chrysalis—a grub of earth, 
Through winter months it laid; 
Uncared for, not of any worth, 
In some sequestered glade, 
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‘‘ But when the spring returned, it broke 
The shell which held it fast; 
And to a new existence woke, 
Far lovelier than the past. 


‘* My cherished babe! a little while 
The grave thy form must keep ; 
But soon thy heavenly Father’s smile 
' Shall wake thee from thy sleep. 


‘‘ And thou shalt rise; how fair, how bright, 
I cannot picture now; 

A cherub radiant as the light, 
With glory on thy brow.” 


This blissful hope, this cheering thought, 
Afforded sweet relief ; 
And God’s own truth, thus simply taught, 
Has soothed that mother’s griet. 
ANNIE. 


THE MISSIONARY AND THE 
BLIND BOY. 


THERE was once a missionary, who was sent from 
England fo the province of Delhi, in the East 
Indies, in order to teach the poor ignorant people 
‘“‘the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

He began his work by establishing a school. 
He held it among the tall trees in his garden. It 
contained only a smal] number of boys, who were 
taught to read, and to get by heart passages of 
Scripture. 

Some time after this school had been opened, 
the missionary was sitting reading one evening in 
his verandah, when he saw a very poor boy come 
in at the gate, led by a half-starved dog. The 
dog had a string fastened to the collar, which the 
boy held, for he was quite blind. The dog thus 
led his ragged little master to the front of the 
verandah, and there stood still, by which the boy 
knew that there was some one near of whom he 
might beg; so he began making bows almost to 
the ground. The missionary looked with pity 
upon the blind child, for he had nothing on but 
a few rags and a little skull-cap, and seemed half 
starved. 

‘* What do you want? why do you come here ?” 
asked the missionary. 

The boy answered in the language of his 
country, and said, ‘‘Hunger I have—hunger I 
have, sir.” 

Then the missionary asked him his name ; and 
the boy replied it was ‘‘Gopaul,” and that he 
lived in a hut near the black village, with his 
grandmother; and then he repeated again that 
he was hungry, and that his grandmother had 
hunger also—‘‘ always hunger.” 

The missionary, wishing to know whether he 
could see a little, threw him a small piece of 
money, and said, ‘‘ Catch, catch.” 

But the poor blind boy put out his hand in 


| vain, and the money rolled on the ground, when 
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the dog picked it upin his mouth, and put it into 
his master’s hand. So it was evident the child 
was speaking the truth, and was indeed quite 
blind. 

**Go,” said the missionary, ‘‘and buy yourself 
and your grandmother some supper, and when 
you like come again.” 

But although he sent him away thus quickly, 
his mind was full of thoughts how to do the poor 
child good. 

Two days afterwards, about the same hour, the 
missionary found the poor blind boy and his dog 
outside his gates, for the servants would not let 
them come in. So he spoke kindly to him, and 
said that if he liked, he would put him into the 
way of earning a little money. 

‘**But first,” he said, ‘‘you must be washed, 
and have your hair cut, and I will give you a 
cap and some clothes; and then you must come 
here every day, and listen to the big boys in the 
school while they are repeating their verses, and 
you must try and remember them, that you may 
be able to teach them to the little boys who 
cannot read.” 

“Good, very good,” said the MDlind boy. 
“‘Saheb [master] is my father, and a very good 
father to poor Gopaul.”’ 

And when the missionary gave him more money, 
he went away happy enough. 

Now when the blind boy was washed and 
dressed, and had on his clean clothes and his 
new white skull-cap, he seemed quite another 
boy. The missionary then took him into his 
school, and placed him where he could hear all 
that passed. He soon learned a few verses from 
the Bible, and earned a little money by teaching 
what he had learnt to the little boys. 

Thus he went on for a few months; but 
although he learned quickly, and remembered 
well, yet the missionary feared he did not under- 
stand the meaning of what he learned. 

At the end of that time the missionary took 
a long journey, and when he came back little 
Gopaul was gone. 

So he went to the boy’s grandmother to inquire 
for him, but, instead of answering his questions, 
she got into a great passion with the inissionary, 
and sadly abused him because, she said, he wanted 
to make the blind boy a Christian. 

-The missionary cared very little for what she 
said, but went into the very hut where Gopaul 
lived ; and there in one corner he found him ill 
of a fever, with his poor head resting on a bundle 
of dirty rags. . 

‘‘Gopaul, my boy,” said the missionary, ‘‘ why 
have you left us so long ?” 

The child made no answer; but when the 
missionary touched him, he spoke and said, ‘‘ Oh, 
my mother leave me to die. I do not want to 
stay in this dark place—I am going where there 
is light.” Then after a pause he continued, ‘I 
know those words are true, that God sent his 
Son to die for the sins of the world ;’’ and then 


he went on ropesene many of the texts he had 
learnt at school. 

Among them the one which seemed to please 
him the most was this,—‘‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth: and though after my skin, 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall 
I see God: whom I shall see for myself, and 
mine eyes shall behold, and not another.’’ He 
said it once, and then twice, and would have 
done so a third time, only he could not from 
weakness. 

Then the missionary fell upon his knees, and 
thanked God that He had spoken to the heart of 
this poor Hindoo child. After he had talked to 
him, and prayed for him, he went away ; but he 
sent his own servant to remain with him and 
take care of him. 

But the poor blind boy needed no more earthly 
care; he was going to his home in heaven, to be 
for ever free from sin, sorrow, and pain. 

He only lived twenty-four hours after the 
missionary saw him; and the last words he 
uttered were, ‘‘I see! I see! Now I have light 
—now I have light. I see Him in his beauty. 
Tell my saheb that the blind one sees. Glory! 
glory! glory !” 

These were his last words; and with a smile of 
Joy upon his lips, he sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. 


THE CHURCH OF THE 
FIRSTBORN. 


THE tangled grass grows rank and tall 
Where the low hillocks rise; 

Upon the graves beneath the wall, 
How dark the shadow lies! 


Yet far into the summer sky 
Points up the village spire, 

Its golden finger-tip on high 
Shines like an evening fire. 


I would I were as near the sun 
That gives that crown of gold, 
And leaves it when the day is done, 

And all the graves are cold ! 


Dear child, God’s faithful servant knows— 
From these cold poe way 

To a fair church, whose pavement glows 
With a much brighter day. 


Oh! red as is the evening light 
That halts upon the spire, 

That church is farther from the night, 
And in the glory higher. 


Within, without, its walls are lit, 
And gravestones there are none, 

No shadows 0o’er its pavement flit, 
Its psalms are never done. 


It is the heaven where thou mayst dwell, 
And all the saints are there: 

No sunbeam on the earth can tell 
How bright it is and fair. 
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(ISABEL MAKING TEA FOR HER PAPA. |] 


PERCY RAYDON; 
OR, SELF-CONQUEST. 
By Emma Les.iz, Author of ‘‘ Ellerslie House.” 


CHAPTER VII.—DAY-DREAMS DISSIPATED. 


Visions of future fame and greatness floated 
through the mind of Percy Raydon as he lay 
upon a couch in one of the drawing-rooms, 
watching the bees as they buzzed among the 
branches of the rose tree which shaded the open 
window, and many were the ‘‘castles in the air”’ 
he built as he thought of what Charles had told 
him of having to do something for the support of 
Madeline and Isabel. 


He had very indefinite ideas about what that 
“something” was; but whatever it might be, it 
would take him from his quiet, and, as he termed 
it, ‘“Shumdrum life,” out into the busy world, 
and that was enough for him. 

He was aroused from his reverie by the 
entrance of Charles with a letter for him. 

‘“No, I won’t go, that I won't!” he exclaimed, 
passionately ; and he dashed his cousin’s letter on 
to the floor. 

‘*What is it? 
asked his brother. 

‘Why, Frank wants me to go and live with 
them,” said Percy, his eyes flashing with indig- 
nation ; ‘‘he says I can attend school with him. 
School indeed !’’ he added, contemptnously, ‘‘[ 


Where is it you won’t go?” 
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hope I have done with schools, and tutors too; I 


shall write and tell him so as soon as I can.” 

Charles saw that it would be of little use trying 
to reason with his brother at that time, and lett 
him to himself. 

Shortly after Charles had left the room Mr. 
Herbert Raydon came in. ‘‘ Well, my boy,” he 
said, drawing a chair close to the couch on which 
Percy was lying, ‘‘what do you say to Frank’s 
proposal] ?” 

‘*T don’t want to yo, uncle,” said he, decidedly. 
_ “Don’t want to go!” repeated Mr. Raydon, 
in surprise. 

**No, uncle, I would rather stay with the 
rest.” 

“But you know, my boy,” said his uncle, 
kindly, ‘‘in a few weeks your papa will be 
obliged to remove from here; his circumstances 
are greatly altered.” 

‘*Yes, I know that,” said Percy, quickly ; 
‘¢Charles has-told me all about it, and that we 
shall be obliged to do something to support 
Isabel and Madeline.” 

‘‘ Whom do you mean by ‘‘we ?” said Mr. Ray- 
don, smiling. 

‘““Why, Charles and myself, to be sure,’ 
answered Percy. 

‘*] thought so,” laughed his uncle ; ‘*I thought 
it was some such hare-brained scheme as that 
you had got into your head, and now I should 
advise you to turn it out as quickly as possible, 
and listen to reason.” 

‘* But, uncle,” said Percy, in an offended tone, 
for he did not at all like his darling plans being 
called ‘‘hare-brained,” ‘‘Charles told me, an 
he must know.” 

‘*'What does Charles know about it any more 
than you do?” said Mr. Raydon, a little con- 
temptuously. oo 

‘* But, uncle, we must do something,” persisted 
Percy. 

‘*Charles must, I allow,” answered Mr. Ray- 
don, ‘‘and I am going to put him into my office 
immediately, but you will have to wait a little 
while ; remember there is a great deal of differ- 
ence in your ages.” 

‘* But cannot you take me in too, uncle?” said 
Percy, in a pleading tone. 

‘“What do you think I should do with such a 
harum-scarum young radical as you are?” said 
his uncle, again laughing; ‘‘why, all Charles's 
time would be occupied in keeping you out of 
mischief,” 

‘Oh no, uncle, I would never get into mis- 
chief,” said Percy, earnestly ; ‘‘I would be very 
careful, and do all that I was told.” 

‘Well, you must give me a proof of your good 
behaviour first,” said his uncle ; ‘‘ you come back 
with me, and go to school with Frank for another 
year, and if you pay great attention to your 
studies, and do as you say, keep out of mischief 
ae that time, I will then receive you into my 
office.” 


Percy looked blank at this proposal. He did 
not know what to do ;—he scarcely liked to say 
‘‘no” to his uncle’s offer, but then it was such 
a long time to wait,—a whole year; he had 
thought for the last few days that all his bright 
visions of being out in the world were about to be 
realized, and he could not at once relinquish 
them and agree to go to school. 

‘*Do you consent to my proposition ?” asked 
his uncle, rising and looking at his watch ; then 
seeing Percy still looked undecided, he said, 
‘Well, I will give you until to-morrow to make 
up your mind; you can talk to Charles and 
Isabel about it. I should have told you, though, 
that Madeline is going ; your father has consented, 
and she is pleased with the idea of being with 
Florence.” 

‘‘Oh, I dare say she is,” grumbled Percy, as 
his uncle left the room ; ‘‘girls are pleased with 
anything.”’ 

‘*And why should not boys as well?” asked 
Isabel, who came into the room by an opposite 
door in time to hear the last sentence. 

‘“*T am glad you have come in, Bella,’’ said 
Percy, without noticing his sister’s question ; 
‘‘just move this pillow so that I can sit up, I 
want to talk to you. Do you know Madeline is 
going away?” he said, plunging at once into the 
midst of his subject. 

A shade of sadness crossed Isabel’s face, and 
her eyes filled with tears as she answered, 

‘*'Yes, papa has just told me of uncle Herbert’s 
offer ; it is certainly very kind of him, but . 
and then she stopped. 

‘‘Bat what, Isabel?” said Percy, ‘‘don’t you 
want her to go?” 

‘‘T shall certainly be very sorry to lose her,” 
answered his sister, ‘‘ but that is not all; I would 
willingly give her up if aunt and uncle were less 
worldl: ; but you know, Percy, we could see 
quite well, when they were here in the spring, 
that religion was hated—at least by Mary and 
Caroline.” 

‘“‘Yes, I know,” said Percy, ‘‘and I don’t 
believe I will accept uncle’s offer.” 

‘“Uncle’s offer!” repeated Isabel, ‘‘what do 
you mean?” for she had heard nothing of Frank's 
invitation to Percy. 

‘“Why, uncle wants me to attend school a 
year with Frank, and, of course, live with them ; 
and then he promises at the end of that time to 
take me into his office.” 

‘‘And will you not accept it, Percy?” added 
Isabel. 

‘‘I don’t know,” answered he, undecidedly ; 
‘‘the truth is, I don’t want to go to school; I 
want to be doing something in the world.” 

‘*But, my dear brother,” said Isabel, affection- 
ately, ‘‘if you were a year at school you would be 
much better fitted to do something in the world 
than you are at present, and therefore, I think, 
you ought to accept uncle Herbert’s kind offer ; 
and besides, as Madeline is going, I shall fee} 
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much easier if you are with her, for you will often 
be able to help her, and prevent the others from 
laughing her out of her principles.”’ 

‘*But, Isabel, I can’t like the idea of going to 
school,” persisted Percy. 

‘*Perhaps not,” answered his sister, ‘‘but do 
you expect you will never have anything to do 
but just what you like? You know we are often 
called upon to do things we very much dislike ; 
Jesus tells us that we must deny ourselves and 
take up our cross daily, if we would be his 
disciples. This going to school will, perhaps, 
be your cross; but you must overcome your 
natural dislike to it, and take it up cheerfully if 
you wish to be a disciple of Christ.’ 

‘‘But, Bella, it is so hard; you don’t know 
how hard it is,” said Percy, scarcely restraining 
his tears; ‘‘I’ve been thinking so much the last 
few days of how nice it would be for me to help 
Charles and papa.” 

‘¢ And do you not think you will help them by 
accepting uncle’s offer ?”’ asked Isabel. 

‘*Why, how can 1?” said Percy; ‘‘I shall be 
at school all day.” 

‘*Yes,” answered his sister; ‘‘but I assure 
you it will be a great weight off our minds if we 
know you are striving to learn all you can to fit 
yourself for some employment afterwards. Don’t 
forget, Percy, that ‘knowledge is power.’” 

‘‘T shall hate the ‘knowledge,’ and the ‘power’ 
too, if it is only to be had by going to school,” said 
Percy, impatiently. ‘‘But really, Bella,” he 
added more seriously, ‘‘ I don’t know what to do.” 

**T have no doubt it is very hard to give up all 
the day-dreams you have been indulging in,”’ said 
his sister; ‘‘but you know nothing great is ever 
accomplished without difficulties, and the great- 
est is often with ourselves: that struggle is 
hardest which we have with our own heart.” 

Percy sat for some time after his sister had left 
the room, thinking over all she had said, and a 
hard struggle took place in his heart; but at 
length the victory was won, and he determined 
to accept his uncle’s offer and return with him to 
London, 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE NEw Home. 


MIDSUMMER came. Algernon House passed into 
the hands of its new possessor, and Mr. Raydon, 
with Isabel and Charles, left his pleasant country 
house for a much more humble one in London. 
Mr. Raydon had been up with his brother, and 
taken a house in a quiet, genteel street some 
little distance from the city, but still near enough 
for Charles to walk to and from his office every 
day. It was some distance, too, from the fashion- 
ale West End, where Mr. Herbert Raydon lived ; 
for Isabel wisely thought that her cousins would 
not be pleased to have it known among their 
acquaintances that she, Isabel Raydon, their 
cousin, lived in a six-roomed house. and kept only 
one servant, Of course, the furniture at Algernon 
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House had to be sold, except a few choice articles 
that had belonged to Mrs. Raydon, and a piano 
that had been given to Isabel when she was a 
little girl. Most of the plate, too, was disposed 
of, and only enough kept for daily use, as their 
limited means rendered it very improbable that 
they would ever give any parties. 

Two of theservants weresent upa week previously 
to the arrival of the family, to put things to rights 
and make the house look as home-like as possible ; 
and they exerted themselves tothe utmost that 
their ‘‘dear young lady”’ might not feel the 
change any more than could be helped. Curtains 
were looped back, and chairs and tables placed as 
nearly as possible in the same aha they had 
always been accustomed to stand in; then, on the 
morning of the day in which Isabel was expected, 
some flowers were bought and placed in the vases, 
and they surveyed with delight the change they 
had effected in the whole appearance of the ‘‘dirty 
London cupboard,” as they rather contemptuously 
called the house. 

In the afternoon, Isabel, accompanied by her 
papa and brother, arrived, and she was quite 
prepared to join with her servants in calling it a 
‘‘cupboard.” The rooms seemed so small and 
close after the airy apartments of Algernon House, 
that her first act on entering her bedroom (whither 
Susan, her future maid of all work, escorted her) 
was to throw up the sash of the window as high 
as possible. 

‘*Oh, you must not do that, Miss,” was Susan’s 
exclamation; ‘‘everything will be black in about 
ten minutes.” 

‘*Black!” repeated Isabel, ‘‘but we must 
have the window open. I feel as though I should 
be stifled.” 

‘* Bless you, Miss,’’ said the girl, ‘‘you don’t 
know what London is; you must not think of 
opening the windows, unless you want to be 
smothered with smoke, and blacks, and dirt.” 

And after giving this consoling information 
Susan went down-stairs to assist in getting tea for 
the travellers. 

Poor Isabel! As soon as she was left alone 
she threw herself upon the bed and burst into a 
passionate flood of tears. She had expected to 
find a great difference from what she had always 
been accustomed to; but that it would be any- 
thing like this she had not the slightest idea, 
Somehow, she, like Madeline, had formed an ideal 
of poverty which she now found was very different 
from the actual. 

But she did not long give way to her tears, 
Rising from the bed, she knelt down and besought 
the aid of her heavenly Father to carry her through 
the duties devolving upon her. She knew her 
weakness, and prayed that He would strengthen 
her, and enable her to bear meekly, and even with 
cheerfulness, the poverty He had seen good to 
bring upon her. She felt calmed as she rose from 
her knees after thus casting aer care upon God, 

sae proceeded to chanze her dress and bathe 
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her eyes, so as to remove all traces of her tears 
before descending to make tea for her father, and 
to endeavour to cheer him. She knew he had 
already almost more than he could bear, and that 
it would be her duty—and she trusted to find it a 
pleasure, for his suke—to bear their altered cir- 
cumstances without complaining. 

A great change had come over Mr. Raydon 
within the last few weeks. He seemed to have 
grown suddenly old, and it appeared as ee 
life had no longer any interest for him. If he 
was left alone for any length of time, he would 
sink inte such a state of despondency and mental 
abstraction, that serious doubts were entertained 
by the medical man as to whether he would ever 
recover his former strenzth of inin.l. Under these 
circumstances it became an imperative duty that 
both Charles and Isabel should maintain an appear- 
ance of cheerfulness at all times, as their father’s 
recovery depended greatly on their conduct. 


CHAPTER IX.—SunDAY MorninoG AT MR. 
HERBERT RAYDON’S. 


WE will now pay a visit to the home of Mr. 
Herbert Raydon, and see how Percy and Madeline 
are getting on. 

It is Sunday morning, and as there is no early 
breakfast to get for Mr. Raydon, the servants, as 
well as the rest of the family, lie in bed an hour 
later ; but Percy and Madeline, who have always 


been accustomed to rise at the same time on that | 


day as any other, got up at the usual hour, and 
were surprised when they went down to the 
breakfast-room to find the servant only just begin- 
ning to sweep it. 

‘*Let us go into the schoolroom,”’ said Made- 
line; ‘‘aunt will not be down yet, Jane says: we 
may have time to read one of the chapters Bella 
marked for us. Shall I fetch our Bibles?” 

**Oh, if you like,” rather ungraciously responded 
Percy. 

They had only been a few days away from their 
home, and Isabel’s last conversation was still 
fresh in their memory, and her entreaty not to 
forget God—their dear mamma’s God and Saviour 
—was still ringing in their ears. 

Madeline brought the Bibles, and they sat down 
and read part of the 119th Psalin. 

‘¢What shall we do to-day, Percy?” at length 
whispered Madeline, closing the Bible, and laying 
her hand gently on her brother's arm. 

‘*T don't know,” answered he; ‘‘we must wait 
and see what the others are going to do, I suppose. 
I dare say they will go to church this morning, 
if they stay at home this evening.” 

‘‘There will be no nice Bible lesson with Bella 
this afternoon,” sighed Madeline. ‘‘I wonder 
whether she is thinking of us now.” 

‘* Why, of course she is,” answered Percy, con- 
fidently; ‘‘ you know she told us she should think 
of and pray for us more on a Sunday morning, 
that we might be able to keep holy tke sabbath 
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day. I say,” he added, ‘‘our Bella is worth a 
dozen such proud, stuck-up things as Mary and 
Caroline, isn t she?” . 

‘‘Oh, hush, Percy!” said Madeline, glancing 
towards the door. 

But it was too late; Frank, who happened to 
be coming into the room, heard the remark about 
his sisters, and walking up to Percy, he said in 
an ancry tone, ‘‘ This is not the first time I’ve 
heard you speak against my sisters ; what business 
have you to do it? you’ve done nothing but find 
fault ever since you've been here with something 
or other; my sisters are as good as yours.” 

‘“No, they’re not,” retorted Percy: ‘‘they ought 
not to be named in the same day with Isabel : | 
say it, and I inean it, they are a proud, disagree- 
able set.”’ 

‘*Now say that again!” returned Frank, at 
the same time giving Percy a sharp blow in the 
face. This was returned, and a fight would most 
likely have ensued, had not Madeline’s screams 
brought in one of the servants, who seized Frank 
by the arm, and dragged him away, saying, as sie 
did so, 

‘‘For shame, Master Frank! how could you 
strike your cousin when he has only one hand he 
can use to defend himself?” | 

‘*T don’t care!” sulkily responded Frank ; ‘‘he 
has no business to speak against my sisters ; he 
has done nothing but grumble and find fault ever 
since he’s been here !”” 

There was a great deal of truth in what Frank 
said. Percy had not set himself cheerfully to 
overcome his repugnance to his uncle’s plan; he 
thought himself somewhat of a martyr in having 
to give up his own will upon the subject, and he 
inwardly fretted and chafed against it, and this 
made him dissatisfied with everything and every- 
body. 

His cousin had tried all in his power to interest 
aud amuse him, but his attempts had signally 
failed. London was not half so pleasant as River- 
dale. The parks, in which they often went to 
walk, were hot and dusty. Algernon Wood was 
a much better place for fun. ‘Then he was con- 
stantly drawing comparisons between Isabel and 
his cousins; and, as may be supposed, always to 
the disadvantage of the latter. Frank had borne 
this patiently all along, but this morning, not 
being himself in one of the most amiable moods, 
he had gone over, in thought, several things Percy 
had said on the previous day not at all calculated 
to quiet his ruffled feelings, and he came down, 
therefore, prepared to resent anything that might 
be said either against his family or London in 
general ; and it is probable that the quarrel would 
have taken place just the same had the subject 
in question been Hyde Park versus Algernon 
Wood. Frank walked down to the breakfast- 
room, when he was released by the servant, still 
looking anything but amiable. 

‘* What is the matter with you this morning ?” 
asked Mary, yawning. 
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Frank did not vouchsate a reply, but Florence 


answered, ‘‘He has been fighting with Percy.” 

‘Fighting !” repeated Mary, ‘‘what have they 
been fighting about ?”’ 

‘Why, Percy said you were not so good as 
Isabel,’’ answered Florence. 

This, of course, did not please the young lady, 
and turning to her brother, she said haughtily, — 

‘‘T suppose you are satisfied now you have some 
one to assist you in insulting us ; but I shall speak 
to papa about it; I will not be talked about by a 
parcel of schoolboys.” 

‘sWho wants to talk about you?” said Frank, 
in a tone of contempt. 

At this moment Mr. Raydon entered the room. 

‘What, quarrelling again?” said he; “I 
never heard anything of that at Riverdale.” 

‘‘Then it’s a pity Percy did not stay there,” 
returned Mary; ‘‘for he can quarrel and fight 
too now he is here;” and she then told her papa 
of the boys’ quarrel. 

‘©T am very much surprised,” said Mr. Raydon, 
angrily; and ringing the bell, he desired the 
servant to go to the schoolroom and tell Percy he 
wished to see him directly. 

The girl went as she was told, but returned in 
a few minutes, saying he was not there,—‘‘ And 
Miss Madeline does not know where he is,” added 
the girl; ‘‘she thought he had come down-stairs.”’ 


AMY WILSON’S EXPERIMENT. 


A STORY FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


‘“ITismore blessed to give than toreceive.” Little 

Amy Wilson was reading to her mamma; when 
she came to these words she put down her book, 
saying earnestly, — 

‘‘How can that be, mamma? I am always so 
pleased when you give me anything; I don't 
think it would make me as happy to give away.” 

‘¢ Try it, my darling,” said her mamma. ‘TI 
know you give money tothe poor, but then, as all 
your wants are supplied, there is but little self- 
denial in that ; but if you possess any article you 
really value, and seeing another person who needs 
it more than you, deny yourself and give it up, 
then you will taste the blessedness of giving, and 
feel much happier in parting with your treasure 
than you did at first in possessing it.” 

Amy was but a little girl, so this appeared a 
difficult lesson ; but as it was mamma “alo spoke, 
_ she knew it must be true. 

Amy finished her chapter, and went away to 
her play-room, took her favourite doll—as large 
almost as a baby, with a beautiful waxen face— 
out of its cradle, and began to dress it. But she 
was thinking of what her mamma had said, and 
sat a long while with the doll upon her lap, until 
a servant came to say her mamma wished her to 
come to the nursery. 

Amy ran down; her mamma was there, and a 
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nursemaid who had left them some time before to 
be married. She had called to see the children, 
and brought alittle baby of her own to show them, 
a little tiny creature a few weeks old. Amy 
was pleased to see Hannah, who had always been 
very kind to her when she lived with them; but 
Amy noticed she was not so well dressed as she 
used to be, and the baby had no bonnet on; the 
ae in which it was wrapped was put over its 
ead. 

Amy took the baby in her arms and kissed it. 
As she was looking at it she thought, ‘‘ Hannah 
must be very poor, or surely she would have 
bought it a little bonnet.” 

Amy’s mamma allowed her pocket-money for 
her own use; it was given to her every month. 
A part the little girl always gave in charity, and 
the rest she spent as she pleased. It happened 
this month she had given and spent all her money. 

So Amy sat looking wistfully at Hannah and 
her baby, till on a sudden she brightened up, and 
running to her mamma, qhisnered. = 

‘‘Mamma dear, Hannah’s baby has neither 
bonnet nor hood; may I give her that blue bonnet 
I bought last week for my best doll ?” ; 

Her mamma readily consented, and seemed 
quite pleased with her for thinking of such a 
thing. 

So Amy scampered up-stairs to fetch the 
bonnet. It was a real baby’s bonnet of dark blue 
satin, with a white lining and a pretty little 
border of lace inside. As she took it out of the 
box her countenance fell, it did look so very 
pretty; her lip worked a little, and she felt as if 
she were going to cry. 

She tried it on her doll for the last time. Oh, 
the doll did look so nice in it, Amy wished for a 
moment she had not spoken to her mamma about 
it. She shut her eyes close to keep back the 
tears that would come, as she untied the bonnet 
and put her doll back in its cradle. 

‘‘Perhaps she will be gone by the time I get 
down,” thought Amy; then, quite ashamed of 
herself, she said, ‘‘But what would mamma 
think?” 

She hurried down-stairs with the precious 
bonnet in her hand, and running up to the baby, 
put it on her head. 

Poor Hannah was quite delighted, and so 
grateful, Amy did not regret the sacrifice she had 
made. When they left she watched them from 
the window, and saw how proudly Hannah was 
carrying her baby. 

Amy turned to her mamma with a smiling, 
happy face, and said, — 

‘“T am so glad I gave away the bonnet; Hannah 
wanted it more than I did. NowI know that it 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” _ 

Here is a lesson for you, dear reader; will you 
lay it to heart, and try for yourself Amy Wilson’s 
experiment ? 

B. 
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FROM LONDON BRIDGE TO 
THE NORE. 
Parr III. 


ARE there any other docks beside Commercial 
Docks? Yes, several others. There is Sr. 
KATHERINE'S, so called from the old church 
and hospital which used to stand there, and 
which were pulled down that docks might be 
made. These docks required 2,500 workmen to 
make them, and cost nearly £2, 000, 000. 

The Lonpon Docks adjoin St. Katherine’s, 
and have three entrances from the Thames. 
Some time or other you must visit these docks, 
and notice the huge bales of goods, the cellars 
crowded with barrels, the numerous shipping, 
the people moving busily about, the sailors haul- 
ing ropes and shouting to one another. Every- 
body seems in a great hurry, and not only seems 
so, but really is, for there is an enormous amount 
of business to be got through ; and if there is a 
place in the world for idle people—I do not think 
there is,—it certainly cannut be the London 
Docks. 
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What, more docks? Yes, and these are said to 
be the largest in the world, three times as largeas 
the London Docks. Look at their tall warehouses 
and rows of shipping. Oh, what a wonderful - 
place is our great metropolis ! l 

Now on the opposite shore you see DEPrrForp. | 
Its name is only slightly altered from its old 
name—deep ford. We have left Surrey, and are 
now passing the Kentish coast. Deptford is in 
Kent. William the Conqueror, who was rather 
too fond of giving away other people's property, 

ave the manor of Deep-ford to one of his fol- 
owers, De Maignent, who built a castle here. 
-You need not try to recollect that, as we have lone 
done with these Norman castle-builders, and it is 
of slight ears nent whether there was a bold 
baron called Gilbert de Maignent, or where he 
lived ; but I should like you to remember a much 
more interesting fact, namely, that here was the 
residence of ‘Peter the Great (his house has 
recently been Dts down). You probably know 
that he found his subjects so ignorant that he 
resolved to learn, so as to become their teacher 
and had the humility and courage to leave his 
crown and throne behind, 


and come over here and 


set to work as a common 


ship-carpenter. When he 


a 


[ENTRANCE TO WEST INDIA DOCKS. | ship 


We see the spires of several churches as we pass 
along, but they are not of much note. That 
church tower which rises most conspicuously 
belongs to St. Anne's, Limehouse. 

Now see how the river sweeps round past the 
gates of the Regent's Canal; past the City Canal ; 
cut across the island known by the curious name, 
Isle of Dogs, to escape the winding of the river; 
and past the entrance to the West Inp1A Docks. 


had thus acquired the 


information he wished to 
possess, the king re- 
turned and taught his 
eople howto make ships. 
ever let pride hinder 
you from acquiring useful 
oe 

At Deptford, He 
VIII. sa sosil 
dockyard to be built ; of 
course it is now greatly 
improved. You will find 
here places where they 
build ships; with large 
and handsome manu- 
factories for making bread 
and biscuits for her Ma- 
jesty’s navy. 

What is this ship, of 
which you are now show- 
ing us a picture? Well, 
thisis the DREADNovGaHT. 
In Nelson’s time this old 
was in many a 

: battle. It will never 
again be the scene of naval warfare. It has long 
been put to a better use; instead of being em- 
ployed for the purpose of destroying life, it has 
been given up to the nobler purpose of saving it. 
It was made an hospital ship for sailors of every 
nation. 

Oh, shall we pass it? No, not the Dread- 
nought, for it has become too old, and has been 
broken up; but we are just this moment passing 
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the vessel which has 
taken its place— the ee 
CALEDONIA, a. vessel SS 
better adapted to the 
purpose of an hospital, 
and capable of contain- 
ing a larger number of 
patients. 

The next point at 
which we shall arrive 
will be Greenwich. 


THE BABY AND 
THE SUNBEAM. 


A Baby on the carpet 
played, 

A wee thing, not a 
twelvemonth old; 
Some toys within his reach 

were laid, 
And many a crow his 
pleasure told. 


But soon his little merry 
eyes 
See something that de- 
lights him more ; 
He longs to clasp the glit- 
tering prize— 
A sunbeam, dancing on 
the floor. 
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(THE OLD ‘‘DREADNOUGHT.”] 


He stretches forth his dimpled arms, 
He laughs and kicks in wild delight; 
The late loved toys have lost their charms, 
His heart is with that thing so bright. 


And now, with all his baby strength, 
He crawls to where it dancing lies ; 

The novel charm 1s reached at length, 
And mute he sits, with earnest eyes. 


It puzzles him, that dancing hght, 
e fain would squeeze it, hike a toy; 
Its beauty charms his eager sight,— 
How can he prove his love and joy ? 


‘A loving smile comes o’er his face, 
Making it sweeter than before; 

And bending down, with infant grace, 
He kissed the sunbeam on the floor ! 


Sweet babe! you showed no “fractious mood,” 
You questioned not the mystery; 

You felt ’twas beautiful and good, 
And then in sweet humility 


You bowed your loving heart to greet 
The offering as a gift of love.— 
May not this baby act, so sweet, 
A little lesson to us prove? 


Some things we find, like baby boy, 
We cannot clasp or understand, 

But may receive with love and joy; 
As coming from our Father’s hand. 


All gifts from Him deserve our love: 
Then, as his children, evermore 
May we our grateful pleasure prove, 

E’en for a sunbeam on the floor! | 


Hastings. 


FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS. 
NO. III. —UMBRELLAS. 


Just about one hundred and twelve years ago, 
Lieut.-Colonel Wolfe, in a letter written from 
Paris, says:— 

‘*The people here use umbrellas in hot weather 
to defend them from the sun, and something of 
the same kind to secure them from snow and rain. 
I wonder,” adds the young soldier, ‘‘that a 
practice so useful is not introduced in Engiand 
(where there are such frequent showers), and 
especially in the country, where they can de ex- 
panded without any inconveniency.” 

But a century and a half before that, one Fynes 
Morrison gives a quaint description of some which 
he had seen in Italy. 

‘*In hot regions,” he tells us, ‘‘to avoid the 
beams of the sun, in some places, as in Italy, they 
carry umbrels, or things like a little canopy, over 
their heads ; but a learned physician told me that 
the use of them was dangerous, because they 
gather the heat into a pyramidal point, and thence 
cast it down perpendicularly upon the head, 
except they know how to carry them for avoiding 
that danger.” 

There seems no doubt that the umbrella was 
first introduced from the East into Italy, where 
the name ombrello arose, which strictly means, 
“a little shade.” That sunny clime would render 
such a defence very agreeable; and like the 
“*parasole,” a word of the same meaning, the 
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umbrella was used there originally as it was in 
the East, as a shade trom the sun. Orientals do 
not think of leaving their homes in the rainy 


seasons. The application of the umbrella as a 
defence from rain was, therefore, an after- 
thought. 


In 1752, Lieut.-Colonel Wolfe was suggesting 
the introduction of the umbrella into England ; 
but forty years earlier than that, in a book en- 
titled, ‘‘ Art of Walking the Streets of London,” 
we meet with the following proof that umbrellas 
were already in use :— 


“Good housewives all the winter’s rage despise, 
Defended by the riding-hood’s disguise ; 
Or, underneath the umbrella’s oily shed, 
Safe through the wet in clinking patters tread. 
Let Persian dames the umbrella’s ribs display, 
To guard their beauties from the sunny ray; 
Britain in winter only knows its aid 
To guard from chilly showers the walking maid.” 


It will be perceived, however, from the above 
extract, that umbrellas were then only employed 
in England by the gentler sex ; and Jonas Hanway, 
a distinguished merchant, traveller, and philan- 
thropist, was the first man who summoned courage 
to carry an umbrella about with him. This was 
probably about the year 1756. 

The hackney coachmen and the sedan chairmen 
cried out against the innovation as trenching on 
their privileges and threatening them with ruin. 
They had nothing to say against the one great 
hall umbrella kept in aristocratic houses, and 
only used to cover a lady on her passage-through 
the rain between her carriage and the door of the 
mansion. They grumbled mildly when the great 
coffee-houses established an umbrella, which was 
lent to, and even returned by, well-known 
customers on showery days. But when men 
began to carry them in all weathers as a pre- 
cautionary measure against any, then the whole 
tribe of chair and coach-men became excessively 
indignant, and gentlemen bearing their umbrellas 
aloft were sure to be saluted with groans, and 
hisses, and cries of ‘‘Why don’t you call a 
coach ?” 

The introduction of umbrellas into Scotland is 
of a still later date. The tirst seen in Edinburgh 
was in the year 1780, and was brought thither by 
Mr. Jamieson, an eminent surgeon, who took 
great pleasure in relating to his friends how he 
was stared at by the people as they walked 
along. 

At Blairgowrie umbrellas were at first only 
possessed by the laird, and wero regarded as perfect 
wonders by the common people. One day Daniel 
Morrison went to pay his rent to Colonel 
McPherson, and as a shower came on when he 
was about to return, the colonel pees offered 
him the loan of an umbrella, which was accepted 
with many thanks, and Daniel marched off with 
his head a few inches higher than usual. But 
only a short time had elapsed when the colonel 
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was greatly surprised to see Daniel posting towards 
him with all possible haste, but still overtopped 
by his cotton canopy, which he held out, gravely 
exclaiming, ‘‘Hae, hae, kornel ! this will ere 
do: there's no door in all my house that will take 
it in; my verra barn door winna take it in.” 

But though umbrellas are now the property of 
both gad and rich, we are told that in the East 
they have long been regarded as significant of 
royalty. On an ancient sculpture in Persia, 
supposed to be coeval with Alexander the Great, a 
sovereign is represented attended by two servants, 
one of whom holds an umbrella over the head of 
the royal personage. At Siam the umbrellas are 
chiefly used by officers of state; but there are 
others, having several tiers, as if two or more 
were fixed on une stick, which are reserved for the 
king alone. Among the titles of the sovereign of 
Ava is that of ‘‘lord of the twenty-four umbrellas,” 
which is supposed to refer to twenty-four pro- 
vinces combined under his sway, the umbrella 
being especially a royal emblem. It is a dis- 
tinguishing sign of the Emperor of Morocco; no 
one dare use it but himself, his son, and his 
brothers ; and when one of the rulers of that 
country, leaving his palace, had his umbrella 
broken by the violence of the wind, it was in- 
terpreted as an omen that his reign would soon 
end. In Persia, as well as India, the title of 
‘‘lord of the umbrella” has been borne for ages 
by a distinguished officer of the court. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The volume of SUNSHINE is now on sale, price 
1s. 6d. in plain cloth; and 2s. 6d. in magenta cloth, 
gilt edges. Gou~prN Hours for 1864 is also ready, 
price 2s. cloth, gilt on back and side, and forming a 
cheap and attractive book. 

Covers FoR Binpina, for SUNSHINE, may be 
ordered through any bookseller, price 6d. or 9d. 

READING Cases, with strings to preserve the num- 
bers clean for binding at the end of the year, are 
supplied by any bookseller, price 6d. 


GOLDEN Hovurs. 


Our dear friends will find much useful and 
interesting reading in GoLDEN Hours. Its new 
Tale, “Goldstone,” is a Sea-side Story, giving an 
account of the old ladies at the Jélms, their niece 
Benedicta, and showing how the poor. fisherman’s 
widow tried to gain a living. The papers on the 
“Pilgrim to Mount Zion” will make it more easy to 
understand the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.””’ The number 
for January has several large engravings, and a t 
variety of articles full of information and incidents 
suitable both for old and young. 


Letters to the Editor, and Books for Review, 
may be addressed to the Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, 
STOCKWELL, Lonpoy, S., or left for him at the 
Publishers’, 14, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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{WALTER AND MARY 


WINIFRED’S HOME. 


By the Author of ‘‘Dora SELwyn,” ‘ ERNEST 
WILTon,” &c. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE IMPRISONED PRINCESS. 


WINIFRED suddenly recollected Mary and Walter, 
and wondered what had become of them. She 
had not heard them anywhere for some time, and 
it is a well-known fact that when children are 
remarkably silent and still they are frequently 
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DISTURBED IN THEIR PLAY, 
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in mischief. She laid down her pencil and went 
to the window. 

But they were not in the garden, nor were 
there any signs of their having been there: no 
spades, nor hoops, nor balls were lying about ; 
and the old tabby cat, comfortably basking in 
the sun, had evidently not been disturbed by 
recent intruders. 

Just as Winifred was ascending the stairs in 
search of them, a loud thundering knock at the 
door announced the arrival of visitors, and 
Winifred hastily turned into her own room, 
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which was close at hand, but not before she had 
heard the name of ‘‘ Mrs. Gerald Somerset”’ given 
to the servant. 

Mr. Gerald Somerset was the brother of a 
baronet, and a rich man; and on these accounts, 
as well as for her ladylike manners, costly style 
of dress, and many estimable qualities, his wife 
was a person of no small importance in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Mrs. Atherton had 
been one of her favourite schoolfellows, and when, 
soon after her marriage, she came to reside near 
Winifred’s mamma, she resumed, in some measure, 
her early intercourse with her. She called occa- 
sionally upon Mrs. Atherton, and Mrs. Atherton 
returned the call; and once or twice in the year, 
perhaps oftener, Mrs. Atherton would receive an 
invitation from Grove Hall to a select dinner 

rty; and at about equal distances of time 
hee Somerset would take tea with her old 

end. ss 
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So they were not very intimate, you seo ; bat 


sufficiently so to be upon visiting terms with, 
each other, and to feel an interest in each other's 
welfare. They did not move in exactly the same 
circle of society, yet they were really attached to 
each other, and Mrs. Somerset had been very 
kind to Winifred’s mamma during her recent 
illness. Shie had often taken her out for a drive, 
and had sent her plenty of hothouse grapes, ripe 
peaches, and cooling strawberries—all welcome 
gifts to a feverish invalid. . 

Since Winifred had been at home Mrs. Somerset 
had been absent with her husband in the North 
in close attendance upon the death-bed of an aged 
relative, and she had not been able to return 
until after Mrs. Atherton’s departure for Madeira. 
lt was a very long time since Winifred had seen 
her, and it could scarcely be said that she was at 
all acquainted with her, for she had never spoken 
more than a dozen words to her, although she 
had heard a great deal about her, and knew how 
highly her mamma esteemed her. 


Winifred glanced at herself in the long mirror. 
which stood in her room, and pushed a stray curl 
lace, for she was naturally anxious to 


into its 
make a pleasing impression upon the distinguished 
Mrs. Somerset. It took but a moment to ascertain 


that her personal appearance was satisfactory, 
and then Winifred stepped out of her room to 


mect, as she supposed, the housemaid coming to 
tell her that sko had just shown Mrs. Somerset 
into the drawing-room. But instead of this 
softly uttered message, sounds of confusion and 
surprise fell upon her ear, mingled with indignant 
scoldings from the usually undemonstrative Ann. 
What could have happened ? 

Winifred saw for herself as soon as she was 
fairly out of her room, and the sight was not a 
very agreeable one at that instant. 

I must tell you that when the servant ushered 
the visitor into the drawing-room it was found 
to be already occupied. Most of the chairs were 


displaced, and formed into an imaginary barricade 


around the sofa, where an imaginary prisoner, 
intended for an imaginary 
a cruel father in an old castle, was represented 
by the round, rosy-cheeked Mary, with the scarlet 
table-cover for her dress and train, and a green 
bead mat for her coronet. 
one of his papa’s walking-sticks in his hand, and 
a hat of Percy’s on his head—a hat so much too 
large for him that he had some trouble to keep 
it from falling over his brow,—was enacting the 
part of a faithful lover, who was trying, at the 


princess confined by 


And Walter, with 


risk of his own life, to scale the lofty fortress in 
order to release the princess from captivity ! 
You can conceive the dismay of Ann as she 


introduced the grand Mrs. Somerset into this 


disorderly room! She attempted to grasp hoid 
of Walter, but he slipped out of her way, and 
was not at all abashed .by the presence of a lady 


jin rustling silk and handsome velvet bonnet. 
‘.. We were playing at the Princess in the 


Castle,” he said, in a confident tone, as he fear- 
lessly surveyed the new comer; and upon her 


offering to shake hands with him, he promptly 


accepted the invitation, and continued talking 
to her with as much ease as if he were the master 
of the house. 

But Mary, of a more bashful disposition, was 
intent upon making her escape, and in her hurry 


to descend from the sofa entangled her foot in 


her royal attire, and knocked: over two of the 
chairs | | 

It was a comical scene; and in reading about 
it, as you are doing, for instance, Winifred would 
have been amused by it; but under the then 
existing circumstances it. exceedingly annoyed 
her.- She was a very orderly -and methodical 
young lady, and it vexed her that the room 
should have been so misappropriated, and that 
she should herself have been so thoughtless 
as not to ascertain how the children were 
employing themselves. She apologized to Mrs. 
Somerset as well as she could for the deranged 
state of affairs in the drawing-room, and hastily 
led the way into the parlour; but her embarrassed 
look and words showed that she was more dis- 
turbed than she wished to appear. 

She need not have concerned herself on Mrs. 
Somerset’s account, for that lady had rather 
enjoyed her peep at the little actors, and indeed 
she said so. 

‘*T am very fond of children, Miss Atherton; 
there is something so fresh and unhackneyed 
about them; and your brother is really a fine 
little fellow.” 

‘‘ He is an intelligent child,” replied Winifred; 
‘‘but he is too forward for his age, and he has 
been running rather wild lately.” : 

‘*Ah, yes, I understand. It must have been 
a great relief to Mrs. Atherton that she could 
leave you to supply her place.” 

‘You will think me a poor substitute for 
mamma if you judge by this morning’s proceed: 
ings,” said Winifred, frankly. 
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“* No, indeed I shall not,” replied her visitor, 
with a pleasant smile. ‘*You are a young 
beginner, you know, compared with your mamma; 
besides, it is very bad policy to draw the reins 
too tightly. I am for allowing children all 
possible freedom,” she continued; ‘‘it makes 
them so much more natural and original than 
when they are under perpetual restraint.”’ 

Mrs. Somerset had not any children of her own, 
nor had she ever had the management of young 
people, so that she had not had the opportunity 
of putting her educational principles into practice. 
Perhaps if she had she might have discovered 
that her theories were less perfect than she 
imagined them. It was very well. to praise 
‘Master Walter’s free and lively demeanour, but 
if it had been her drawing-room which he had 
turned ‘‘topsy-turvy” (according to Ann’s de- 
scription), it is doubtful whether she would have 
regarded his conduct with equal admiration. 

But she was exceedingly agreeable during the 

remainder of her stay, and Winifred would have 
enjoyed her conversation if that drawing-room 
scene had not continued to recur to her mind. 
It was foolish of Winifred, but she could not rid 
herself of the idea that Mrs. Somerset was sur- 
prised at her careless oversight of Mary and 
‘Walter, and that she only advocated liberty for 
the children from a polite wish to put Winifred 
at her ease by appearing to approve of her manage- 
ment. 
How much unnecessary discomfort we manu- 
facture for ourselves! If Winifred had known 
that Mrs. Somerset really thought her a kind- 
hearted elder sister, who would endeavour to 
make the little ones happy during their mother’s 
absence, she would have spared herself all self- 
reproach on this occasion. 


CHAPTER IX.—TnHE CusrarD PUDDING. 


Wuen Mrs. Somerset had departed, Winifred 
called the little culprits to her, and administered 
-a sharp reproof.. They certainly deserved it, but 
it would perhaps have been wiser if Winifred had 
begun her new reign by laying down laws for the 
future, instead of scolding her subjects so severely 
for present offences. As she was fully aware that 
they had been ‘‘running wild lately,” she should 
not have expected complete order at once from 
them. But Winifred’s own ruffled state of feel- 
ing disposed her, perhaps, to blame them more 
than she would otherwise have done. 
Walter stoutly defended himself; his spirit 
was too high to be quelled by a few hasty 
rebukes ; and he persisted that as ‘‘the lady” 
said she did not mind their being in the drawing- 
room, neither Winifred nor Ann need be so angry 
about it. ‘*Mamma was never so cross to us!” 
_ he said to Winifred, in a tone which he intended 
. to be very reproachful. 
' Mary was more impressible than her little 


|the pudding when it was wanted; and a 
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brother. She had warm feelings, and a great 
dread of doing wrong; and Walter’s mention of 
‘‘mamma,” coupled with Winifred’s displeasure, 
was more than she could bear. She: burst into 
tears, and cried and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. Winifred was unable for a leng time to 
console her; and Walter, as he put his arms 
round his little sister and said, ‘Don’t cry; 
there’s a dear,” looked up indignantly at 
Winifred, as much as to say, ‘‘See what you 
have done! this is all your fault !” 

At length re was restored ; but Mary’s red 
eyes attracted her father’s attention when he 
came home to dinner, and he was obliged to be 
partly told what had happened. I am afraid he 
did not see the heinousness of their fault as he 
ought to have done, for all his comment upon it 
was, ‘*You must try and be good children, and 
attend to what Winifred says to you;” and then 
he took Mary and Walter with him into the 
garden, and gave them each a nice high ride in 
their swing for five or ten minutes—as a make-up, 
Winifred considered, for their late misfortunes ! 

Dinner was on the table, grace was said, and 
the carving-knife was in Mr. Atherton’s hand, 
when the recollection of the custard pudding 
flashed into Winifred’s thoughts. 

‘‘Oh, papa,” she exclaimed, in sudden dismay, | 
‘there is not any pudding for you! I quite 
forgot to give Margaret the order about it. I 
am so sorry—so very sorry !” 

‘*Don’t trouble yourself, my dear,” said Mr. 
Atherton, good-naturedly ; ‘‘I can manage very 
well without it.” 

‘*But it was so wrong of me to neglect it,” 
said Winifred; ‘‘I ought to have spoken to 
Margaret before it had time to slip from my 
memory. I am 80 very sorry, papa.” 

But all Winifred’s sorrow could not oe 
though 
Mr. Atherton assured his daughter that her for- 
getfulness was of no consequence, and that it 
was easily accounted for, Winifred was sure the 
omission had disappointed him, and she could 
not eat her own dinner in any comfort. No one 
else made any remark on the subject; Mr. 
Atherton would not have allowed them to do 
so; but Winifred could not fail to observe that 
Gertrude looked significantly at Lottie, and that 
Lottie elevated her eyebrows in return ;—a kind 
of telegraphic communication between them 
which conveyed the opinion that Winifred was 
not much more perfect than they were, and that 
she was not at all likely to be a pattern house- 
keeper ! 

The boys, fortunately, were too hungry to 
notice much that went on beyond the range of 
their own plates ; and the appearance of a large 
apple tart flavoured with lemon, which was pre- 
sently p rcats beside Winifred, soon scattered 
any indistinct rumours which they might have 
heard about a custard pudding. 

As Winifred rose from the table she resolved 
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that the mistakes of to-day should teach her 
wisdom for the morrow. 

Suppose we all make, for ourselves, the same 
determination ! 


Cuaprern X.—THE Excursion To CARLINGTON. 


**Comm, Percy, don’t sit moping there this fine 
afternoon,” exclaimed Howard, as he rushed, cap 
in hand, into the breakfast-room. 

‘¢ What do you want?” said his brother, slowly 
lifting his head from his book. 

‘“Why, I want you to go out, to be sure. We 
are off for a ramble to Carlington.” 

‘* Well, there are enough of you without me; I 
am too busy to go.” ~ | 

‘*Nonsense, Percy! You will have plenty of 
time for your lessons after tea. I have not even 
looked at mine yet.” 

‘‘No more have I,” replied Percy; ‘‘it is the 
prize I am working for now.” 

**Oh, bother the prize!” said Howard, who 
was never very select in his choice of words; ‘I 
should be quite sick of the prize if I had to worry 
myself as you do about it.” 

“I do not worry myself, but I am so far 
behind the others that I shall have no chance 
unless I keep hard at it until the examination 
begins.” 

‘“*Well, I would not make such a slave of 
myself for all the honours in the world,” said 
Howard, tossing up his cap so as to let it fall 
prea in the centre of his brother’s opened 

istory. 

Percy quietly lifted it off as Lottie ranin. She 
had heard Howard's last observation, and knew to 
what it referred. 

**T don’t believe you would, Howard,” she said, 
in reply, ‘‘and I am sure I would not; but that 
is no reason why Percy should follow our example. 
There ought to be one genius in our family, to 
reflect. some credit upon it.” 

‘Hear, hear!” said Howard; ‘‘such a com- 
pliment will sweeten your toil, han ee 

‘It might if there were any truth in it,” said 
Percy. 

‘Now, Percy,” 
you are clever.’ 

‘¢Then why are most of the class so far before 
me?” he answered. He spoke earnestly, for he 
was expressing his real feelings. ‘Little George 
Evans has got all this history at his tongue’s end, 
while I am scarcely half through it.” 

‘*That is not your fault,” said Lottie, ‘it is 
owing to your long illness ; why, Percy, you were 
at home for more than a year, don’t you recollect ? 
and of course the boys must be in advance of you 
now.” 

‘*Then that is a reason why I should try and 
make up for lost time,” said Percy, settling him- 
self again to his book. 

‘*A hint for us to depart,” said Howard to 
Lottie. 


exclaimed Lottie, ‘‘you know 
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‘¢ But is not Percy coming with us ?”’ 

‘*Oh no, he prefers his musty, fusty old books 
to all the green lanes and fields in existence.” 

‘He does no sueh thing,” said Lottie. She 
went up to Percy, and laying her hand playfully 
over his book said, ‘‘Make haste and put your 
things away, for Winifred is just ready.’” 

Percy impatiently pushed her hand aside. 
°“Be quiet, Lottie; don’t tease me; I must do 
what 1 have marked out for this afternoon.” 

Lottie drew back and left the room. Howard 
thought she was defeated, and followed her, but 
Lottie was only in search of a new ally to second 
her effort, and to bring it to a successful issue. 
She found Winifred giving some directions to the 
housemaid, and she scarcely waited for her to 
finish before she introduced her errand. 

‘* Will you persuade Percy to go with us, Wini- 
fred? We shall not have half a walk without 
him—not half so nice a walk, I mean, for he 
knows all the nearest rays and where the 
prettiest views are; and he can repeat the 
curious old legend about the lady and the foun- 
tain, which papa mentioned at dinner-time, and 
it sounds so much better if you hear it amongst 
the ruins. Do persuade him, Winifred,” saii 
Lottie, as she paused, half out of breath with 
her eager appeal. . 

‘*But why does he want persuasion? is he 
unwilling to go?” 

‘“Yes, because he fancies he ought to sit poring 
over that stupid history ; but——” 

‘* Stupid history ! oh, Lottie !’”’ 

‘‘Well, it must be stupid,” said Lottie, ‘for 
it makes him so. He has been very dull and out 
of sorts lately, and he said this morning that his 
head ached. I think he will go into a decline, 
like Kirke White, if he shuts himself up so closely 
with his books.” 

Lottie had met with a copy of Kirke White's 
Poems among some old books of her mamma’s, 
and she was just then full of enthusiasm about 
his poetry, and full of sympathy for his premature 
death. 

Winifred could not forbear smiling at her very 
unlikely prediction respecting Percy ; but she re- 
membered noticing Percy’s heavy eyes and languid 
look at breakfast, and she agreed with Lottie that 
a walk would do him good. So she readily pro- 
mised to exert her influence upon him. 

Percy was more polite to Winifred than he had 
been to Lottie; but he still maintained that he 
had no time to waste in country walks. 

‘*Tt will not be waste of time,’ said Winifred, 
‘*for you will be able to work to more purpose 
afterwards. A walk will freshen you up for the 
evening, and as we shall be ready for an early 
tea, you will have as many hours between that 
and bedtime as you ought to devote to your 
books.” 

-“T don’t feel inclined to go out,” said 
bie 
‘¢‘Then go without the inclination,” said Wini- 
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fred, cheerfully, ‘‘and try if my prescription 
does not answer.” 

Percy hesitated. 

“‘Come, Percy, it is not fair of you to desert 
us to-day, when I am to make my first excursion 
to Carlington.” 

‘* Howard is going.” 

*¢ Howard ri Lottie are such inseparable com- 
panions, that they will be glad to be relieved of 
my company. Besides, they are so full of spirits 
that I shall need your help to keep them in any- 
thing like order.” 

Percy smiled and closed his book. Winifred 
had gained her point ; and he went with them, 
and thoroughly enjoyed the afternoon’s excursion. 
Winifred and he had quite a confidential chat as 
they walked ne together, and she gained his 
confidence by fully entering into his desires 
respecting the prize, and by offering to show 
him a quicker method of he aa the historical 
information that he wanted. The ala | air, 
the pleasant scenery, and the lively remarks of 
Howard and Lottie, had a brightening influence 
upon him, and Winifred congratulated herself 
upon having induced him to come. For he was 
rather too quiet and thoughtful for his age; and 
he was also too much disposed to consult his own 
tastes, and to arrange his own plans, without 
reference to the comfort of those around him. 
But we must not live only for ourselves; we 
must not say, ‘‘ Let me alone, and I will let you 
alone ;” but we must try to be kind and unselfish 
in our conduct to one another. 

This was a lesson which Percy had yet to learn ; 
and it was a more important lesson than even the 
history which he was so carefully studying. 

Is it a lesson which you and I have ever learnt, 
dear reader ? 


CHARLIE BUT. 

In Two CHarrers.—CHAPTER I. 
CHARLIE But! Are you acquainted with him, 
dear young reader? If not, you have happily 
escaped much of the annoyance which he has 
sometimes occasioned me; if you are, you will be 
sure to say that the description which I am going 
to give you of him is quite true. 

Enaries is my nephew ; and I have seen a good 
deal of him lately, because his mother has Tear 
visiting some friends in the country, and while 
she has been away I have been keeping house for 
her. The children and myself have got on very 
nicely together, for they are not difficult to 
manage, and I am rather inclined to spoil them 
than otherwise; nor have I much fault to find 
even with Charlie, except about his being so un- 
commonly perfect. You do not think, perhaps, 
that I ought to find fault with that; wait a little, 
and you will see. 
Charlie is a quiet, pleasant, amiable sort of boy. 


He is not rough with his brothers and sisters, and 
is, in general, ready to please them. His abilities 
are good, but he is rather indolent; and in his 
school studies acts more from a love of praise than 
from right principle. However, his good nature: 
and frankness of manner make him a favourite 
with his schoolfellows, although they aresometimes 
amused with his strong unwillingness to admit 
that he ever does anything wrong. 

Yes, that is the most strikin feature in 
Charlie’s character. You are obliged if you take 
his own opinion of himself, to conclude that he is 
almost faultless : he never owns himself to be in 
error, and will invent the most far-fetched 
excuses rather than confess that he has acted 
improperly, 

ne day I found that a very handsome jug was 
broken. Charles was said to be the culprit; he 
had taken some water in it to water his flowers in 
the garden with, and had there met with the acci- 
dent. So I went to him, and said, gently, ‘‘Oh, 
Charlie, I am sorry to say that you have broken 
the best jug.” 

He coloured a little, and then eagerly defended 
himself. ‘‘No, aunt,” he said, ‘‘I did not break 
it; it was Dash.” 

‘* But it was through your throwing stones for 
Dash to run after that he tumbled the jug down 
which you had left in the path,” said Charlie’s 
sister Mary, to whom Dash belonged, and who did 
not like to hear her dog unjustly blamed. 

‘*' Well, it was not my fault,” answered Charlie; 
**T could not tell that he would scamper against 
the jug, becanse it was on the other side of the 
pinks that I threw the last stone.” 

Thinking it useless to argue this point any fur- 
ther, I said, ‘‘ Does your mother allow that jug to 
be used in the garden ?” 

‘* She never told me not to use it, aunt.’’ 

‘Only you knew without her telling you, 
Charles.” 

‘*Y should not have taken it, dut there was not 
another on the dresser.” 

We were standing at the back door, so J drew 
him silently into the kitchen, and showed him 
three common ones hanging on the top row of 
hooks. 

‘‘Ah, but they were not there then, aunt.” 

‘‘Indeed they were, ma’am,” interrupted the 
servant, ‘‘for they have not been moved since 
yesterday.” 

I looked at Charlie. ‘‘They might have been 
there, aunt, though I don’t think they were, dut, 
at allevents, I did not seethem.” This appeared 
to him quite sufficient. 

‘* You could have seen them if you had looked, 
Charlie ; however, why take a jug of any kind? 
What is a watering-pot for, if not for the garden ?” 

‘‘Yes, I know, aunt, but I could not find it.” 

‘*Could not find it?” said little Mary again ; 
‘‘why, it is in its proper place in the greenhouse.” 

** But I did not go into the greenhouse,” said 
Charlie, 
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‘“‘Why not, if that was the proper place for 
4 bag 


‘$Oh, I should have gone there, of course, but 
I thought Louisa had fetched it out before, when 
she was tying up her corn-flowers.” 

‘‘Did you see her using it, Charlie?” 

‘‘No, aunt, but I felt almost sure that she would 
have it to water her seeds with.”’ 

Is your patience exhausted, dear reader? Jfine 
was, so I wisely held my tongue. 

Another time the clothes-brush was missing. 
Who had it last? Charlie had, somebody said. 

‘‘Charlie!” called out John, ‘‘ where did you 
put the clothes-brush when you had done with it 
this morning ?” 

‘Put it? In the closet.” 

‘¢No, it is not there.” 

‘¢ Well, I cannot help that ; I am sure I put it 
re P 


‘Do not be so sure,”’ said Louisa, coming with 
it in her hand; ‘‘it was in the play-room.”’ 

‘Oh, I remember now,” said Charlie, ‘‘ Mary 
called me in to look at a great spider in the 
window, and I laid the brush on the table while 
I moved the spider forther.” He seemed to think 
that Mary was responsible, not he. 

' 6¢But Mary did not hinder your bringing the 
brush away ‘with you,” said the order-loving 
Louisa. ve 
66No, but I could not bring it, I had to hurry 
out with the spider.” 

‘‘You could have gone back for it,” persisted 
Louisa. 

“Yes, but I forgot it then.” . 

Louisa said no more ; she felt that it was useless; 
it was impossible that Charlie could bein any way 
to blame. 

Such little incidents as these were constantly 
occurring ; and I grew so weary of Charlie’s per- 
petual self-justification, that 1 seldom reasoned 
much with him, for when I did, it only used to 
remind me of the old lines, — 


“A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


I might be mistaken; J might be unreason- 
able; that was not at all improbable: but that 
Charlie could be wrong—oh, that was very 
unlikely ! 

And at school it was pretty much the same as 
at home. There was always an excuse ready when 
he did what he should not do; there was always 
an answer forthcoming when he did not do what 
he should. 

‘‘ Have you that exercise ready for me to-day, 
Anderson ?” 

-S*No, sir, but I will write it out by to-morrow.” 
‘‘ But why is it not ready now ?”’ . 
“I meant to have done it last evening, sir, but 

I had not taken my book home.”’ 
‘‘You forgot it, I suppose? boys have a 
wonderfully short memory sometimes.” 

‘*No, sir, I did not forget it, but I thought, 


until I got home, that to-day was Wednesiay 
instead of Thursday.’’ 

‘‘Well, Frank Nelson lives next door to yon, 
could you not have borrowed his book ?” 

‘*Yes, sir, but Frank went out directly after | 
tea.” 

‘‘Could you not have had it early this mom. 
ing ?” 

‘‘T dare say I might, sir, but I overslept my- 
self; my brother forgot to call me.” 

Or take another instance. ‘‘How came thi: | 
blot in your copy ?” 

‘‘Somebody shook the desk, sir.’ 

‘*'Who was it ?” 

**T do not know, sir.” 

‘But this is a very large blot, you must have 
had too much ink in your pen.” 

‘* Yes, sir, I had, bué I could not help it; the 
glass had been filled to the brim, and I did no: 
know it ; I thought it was almost empty.’’ 

With his schoolfellows Charlie was the sam: 
perfect, never-do-nothing sortofa boy. Ifhe los: 
a ball, or stumbled against atop, or broke a kite- 
string, he never denied the fact: he did not tella 
story about it; but he always had some explana- 
tion to give, which proved that he was quite un- 
deserving of reproof. He always hada ‘‘ but” to 
plead his cause. 


CHAPTER II. 


OnE afternoon Charlie had all the boys of the 
class to tea. It was soon after his cousin Ellen 
came to visit us, and, as I had one of my bad 
headaches that day, Ellen kindly took my place 
at the tea-table, and saw that there was enough 
for everybody, and also that everybody hud 
enough. She was a merry, lively girl, and I do 
not think that the boys grieved much over my 
absence. 

Now Charlie had promised his companions that 
he would have a tiny ship made against they 
came to see him, which they were to sail on the 
pond. It was not, however, nearly finished, and 
many were the complaints and regrets of the 
young visitors. Ellen, in her quick, pleasant 
way, took Charlie to task for the disappointment, 
and she got quite vexed and worn out with the 
never-failing excuses which he made. ‘It would 
certainly,” he said, ‘‘have been completed in 
time, but—.”” And how many ‘‘ buts” came one 
after the other I cannot now stay to count up. 
Ellen was tired of listening to him, and so were 
the boys; and all thought, if they did not say so, 
how much higher Charlie would have stood in 
their esteem if, instead of shuffling and quibbling 
about the matter, he had simply and heartily 
expressed his sorrow that he had put off his ship- 
building from day to day, until it was too late to 
finish it. 

The next morning Charlie went as usual to 
school. Just as he sat down on the form he re- 
collected that he had forgotten to learn one of his 
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lessons. 
party, and with the thoughts of it, that he really 
had forgotten it. He was obliged to acknowledge 
this to himself; whether he would have owned it 
to any one else is another matter. There was a 
little time to spare before school began; so, re- 
fusing to talk to his next neighbours, he diligently 
applied himself to his history, and was for some 
minutes quite unconscious of the remarks that 
were occasionally made by the boys as they passed 
behind. At last Frank Nelson tapped him on 
the shoulder, and said, ‘‘Got a patch on your 
jacket, eh? Whois your new tailor, Charlie?” 
Charlie looked up, rather bewildered. Frank’s 
eyes were gravely fixed on his jacket-sleeve, as if 
there was something very unusual to be secn 
there. Charlie looked also, and turned his arm 
round to examine it more closely, at which the 
boys near him burst into a smothered laugh; and 
Charlie immediately concluded that it was an idle 
joke, for Frank was celebrated in the school for 
them. Charlie laughed too at what he thought 
his own mistake, shook his head gravely at 
Frank, and went on with his lesson. 

_ ‘How do you do, Mr. But ?”’ said another lad, 
giving Charlie’s book a push as he strode over his 
form to the next; ‘‘allow me to congratulate 
you on your new name.” 

i Charlie wondered at first what he meant. 
Then he thought, ‘‘It is all through what Ellen 
said about that tiresome ship.”” He made no 
answer, and there was comparative silence for a 
little while. 

Presently Charlie was called to go up with his 

xercise. There was a general titter arouhd him 
as he went; droll looks were directed towards 
him, and half-whispered words caught his ear, 
but he could not stay to ask their meaning, for 
his master was ready for him. 

The exercise proved correct, but it was only 
half done. 

‘‘ How is this?” said his master. 

‘*T do not know, sir; it is all there was in my 
book.” 

His master took up an exercise-book near him, 
and showed him half a page more. ‘‘Do you see 
this?” 

‘‘Yes, sir; but my book is the 
is not like the newer oncs.” 

‘Give me your book.” 

It was handed by one of the boys. 
cise in it was exactly the same length. 
is no difference, Charlie.” 

Charlie looked. ‘‘ No, sir; dué it is over leaf, 
and I never thought of turning it over : the others 
always end at the bottom of the page.” 

His master pointed him to the three former 
ones, neither of which ended there. 

‘“‘T am sure I thought they did, sir,” said 
Charlie; ‘‘dud it is in the grammar that they 
do 80.” 

‘‘No; the grammatical exercises were aS various 
in their length as these.” 


old edition ; it 


The exer- 
‘*T here 


Yes, he had been so taken up with his | 


Charles paused for a moment; he really did 
not know what to say next. 

“Can you not find another but?” said his 
master, drily. 

There was a general burst of laughter all over 
the school. ‘Capital! capital!” said Frank 
Nelson ; ‘‘ don’t he just answer to his name ?” 

Charlie was astonished, and his master not less 
so. ‘* What is all this about ?” said he, sternly. 

‘*T beg your pardon, sir,” said one of the elder 
boys, rising, ‘‘ but if Charlie will turn round, you 
will see why we could not help laughing, sir.” 

Still more astonished, Charlie mechanically 
obeyed. In the middle of his jacket was a piece 
of paper pinned on, with these words, in large 
characters, written on it,—‘‘ Charlie But, the boy 
who never does wrong !”’ 

It was so unexpected a sight, and so true a 
description of Charlie, that his master was unable 
to forbear smiling himself. He soon, however, 
looked grave ; took off the paper, and, after letting 
Charlie read it, tore it into pieces, and threw it 
into the grate. 

Charlie coloured both with shame and vexation. 
His master turned to the school. ‘‘I am very, ve 
sorry that any boy here should have done this,’ 
he said, seriously ; ‘‘ you all know how much, how 
very much I dislike these practical jokes. They 
are unkind and unchristian-like.” He added 
more to the same purpose, which I need not now 
repeat; and endeavoured to find out which of 
the boys had done it, but no one present owned 
to it. 

Indeed, how could they ? for no one present was 
the guilty person ; the writer of it being no other 
than cousin Ellen. 

This was not found out until afterwards; and 
then I talked very seriously about it to Ellen, and 
pointed out to her how wrongly and how un- 
kindly she had acted. She had done it, as young 
persons do many things, from mere thoughtless- 
ness and love of fun; but she was soon convinced 
of her fault, and told Charlie how sorry she was 
that she had behaved so towards him. And as 
Charlie never bears malice, and is really a gene- 
rous-tempered boy, they were good friends again 
directly ; and not the less so because Ellen spent 
all her pocket-money in buying a microscope for 
her cousin, as some little amends for the past. 

But I must not forget to add, that before 
Charlie went home that morning, his master said 
to him, in a low tone, very kindly but very im- 
pressively, ‘‘ Charlie, I wish that the title given 
you to-day had been a lesscorrect one. Willyou 
try and get rid of all right to it in future ?” 

Charlie promised that he would. I hope he 
will be enabled to keep his promise. It will be a 
boat thing for him, and for other people too, if he 

oes. 

_ And it is just possible, dear young reader, that 
it might not be amiss if you, also, were to improve 
in this respect. Are you not apt, sometimes, to 
make all sorts of excuses for yourself, instead ot 
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frankly owning that youare wrong? Now thisis 


1. I ought to be in haste to work out my own 


a very unlovely feature in any young person’s| salvation with fear and trembling, knowing that 


character. 


It should be early striven against. | when this light is extinguished, there is no other 


Seek for help from above, and endeavour to over- | allowed for preparation. 


come it. AUNT MARY. 


THE MASTER IS COME. 


JOHN xi. 28. 


Cuitp! for thee the Master’s come, 
Dost thou mean to follow on? 

He who made thee claims thy youth, 
Waits to guide thee by his truth. 


Hasten, child, nor let Him stand 
Ever thus with outstretched hand ; 
Place thine own in his, and be 
Drawn to Him, who cares for thee. 


At thy heart the Master may 

Stand and knock for many a day; 
What if He shall pass thee by? 
Shouldst thou not make quick reply? 


Yes, my child, the tempter’s near, 
Mocking all thy righteous fear ; 
Heed him not, but boldly say, 

“ Christ doth call for me to-day.” 


Love and work while here below— 
Oh, how large the debt we owe! 
Be like Christ, and all will see 
That the Master’s called for THER. 


Trials to thy lot may fall, - 

But, since love will send them all, 
Dash the blinding tears away— 
Hear the Master’s call THAT day. 


Listen to his voice of grace, 

Soon thou’lt meet Him face to face; 
Answer now, and then to thee 

Shall be given victory. 

Death must come, but Christ shall stand, 
Guarding with his own right hand; 

And thy joyful song will be, 

“The Master calls indeed for me.” 


Chelsea. M. 8. B. 


THE SHORT CANDLE. 


As I sat in my room, I saw a little girl working 

by the light of a candle. It was burnt down 

ainaaet to the socket, I oes that she plied 

her needle very fast, and at length I overheard 

her saying to herself, ‘‘I must be very industrious, 

for this is the only candle I have, and it is almost 
one.” 

What a lesson there is, thought I, in the words 
of this child! Surely I may learn wisdom from 
it. Life is but a shortcandle. It is almost gone, 
and I have no other. How earnestly engaged 
should I then be in every duty of life! While I 
have the light of life, how careful should I be to 
eats everything enjoined by my heavenly 


2. I ought to be alive to the immortal interests 
of my fellow-creatures ; working while it is called 
To-day; striving to bring sinners to the Lord 
Jesus Christ; for my brief candle is soon to go 
out, and there can be no conversion of sinners in 
another world. 

3. I ought to be unceasingly active in e 
act of benevolence, making as many hppa 
can, relieving the miserable, and doing good to 
all within my reach; for this light is soon to be 
put out, and in the other world the miiserable 
and suffering will be beyond my reach. 

4. I ought to use every talent for the glory 
of God and the kingdom of Christ; working the 
works of Him that sent me while it is day, because 
the night cometh, in which no man can work. 

‘* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither 
thou goest.”—Eccles. ix. 10. 


THE TWO SPRINGS. 


Two springs which issued from the same mountain 
began their course together; one of them took 
her way in a silent and gentle flowing stream, 
while the other rushed along in a noisy and rapid 
current. 

‘‘Sister,” said the latter, ‘‘at the rate you 
move, you will probably be dried up before you 
advance much farther, whereas, for myself, I shall 


probably become pa sees within two or three 
hundred furlongs, and, after distributing com- 


merce and wealth wherever I flow, I shall majesti- 
cally proceed to pay my tribute to the ocean 
ne farewell, and patiently submit yourself to your 
ate.” 

Her quiet sister made no reply, but calmly 
descended to the meadow below, and patiently 
procdediig on her way, she increased her strength 
by numberless little rills, which she collected in 
her progress, till at length she was enabled to 
rise into a considerable river; while the proud 
stream, which had the vanity to depend solely 
upon her own sufficiency, continued a shallow 
brook, and was glad, at last, to be helped forward 
by throwing herself into the arms of her despised 
sister. 


THANKFULNESS. 


I¥ thou hast but little, make it not less by mur- 
monn: If thou hast enough, make it not too 
much by unthankfulness. He that is not thank- 
fully contented with the least favour he hath 
received, hath made himself incapable of tha 
least favour he can receive. 
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(MADELINE AND PERCY IN CHURCH. ] 


PERCY RAYDON; 
OR, SELF-CONQUEST. 
By Emma Leste, Author of ‘ Ellerslie House.” 


CHAPTER X.—A GENEROUS FOE. 


Poor Percy! As soonas his cousin left the room 
he felt heartily ashamed of himself and of the 
way he had acted ; and not liking to let Madeline 
see the tears that were forcing themselves into his 
eyes, he stole away from her up to his own room, 


wish you were with me. I wish I was back at 
Riverdale. Oh this hateful London !” 


At length his sobs and tears somewhat sub- 
sided ; and as he sat and calmly reviewed his 
conduct since he had left home, he felt more than 
ever ashamed of his behaviour. 

“I don’t wonder at Frank’s turning rusty,” 
said to himself. ‘‘I know I should have fired 
away if he had spoken aera Isabel, and I sup- 

ose he feels the same about Mary and Caroline. 
wonder what Isabel would say if she knew I had 
been fighting this morning—Sunday morning too?” 

And the tears trickled again down his cheeks 


where, having first locked the door, he indulged | as thoughts of the peaceful sabbath hours he had 


in a heart 
“Oh, 


fit of crying. 


spent with his elder brother and sister came into 


harles !” he*sobbed in his grief, ‘I | his mind. 


58 
‘*T believe this is just the worst place I could 
have come to,” he mentally ejaculated; ‘‘if I 
could have stayed at home I might have conquered 
my temper a little, but I shall never be able t 
do it here.” 

At this moment a violent pain shot through 
his injured arm, which was still tightly bandaged, 
causing him almost to shrick with agony. He 
could not sit still, but holding it tightly with the 
other hand, he walked up and down the room. 

Presently he heard a knock at the door, and 
Frank’s voice asking to be let in. He opened it 
immediately, for he had made up his mind to tell 
Frank he was sorry for what he had done. 

All Frank’s anger, too, was gone by this time, 
and he was only anxious lest he should have hurt 
his cousin’s arm when he struck him, but the 
sight of Percy walking about reassured him. 

‘*T am so sorry about our squabble, Percy,” he 
began, us soon as the door was opened ; ‘‘there’s 
no end of a row about it down-stairs. Mary’s 
mounted her dignity stilts, and papa’s in a tower- 
' ing passion. It was Florrie that split. I never 
saw such tell-tales as girls are. But never mind, 
come down-stairs, 1’ll help you brave it out.” 

But Percy did not feel quite equal to encounter- 
ing the ‘‘no end of a row,” and so he told Frank. 

“‘Why, aren’t you weil, Percy?” said Frank, 
noticing now for the first time how pale his cousin 
looked. 

‘¢ My arm is so painful,” answered Percy ; ‘ will 
you ask your papa to excuse me from coming to 
breakfast ? I have no appetite this morning.” 

‘*Oh, papa sent me to tell you to come down,” 
said Frank; ‘‘he wants to have it all out about 
this row in the schoolroom ; you had better come 
and have done with it.” 

‘“*¥ really cannot just yet, Frank,” said Percy ; 
*‘the pain in my arm turns me quite faint. Tell 
uncle I’m very sorry for what I said, and ask 
Mary’s pardon for me.” memes 

‘* Allright,” said frank, ‘‘I shall send mamma 
to look after you;” and he bounded out of the 
room and down-stairs. 

‘*Where’s Percy? have you found him?” were 
the questions that met Frank as he re-entered the 
breakfast-room. 

“Yes,” answered he; ‘‘I found him up in his 
own room, but he begs to be excused from coming 
to breakfast, as his arm is very painful.” 

‘<The pain has not gone out of his temper yet, 
I suppose,” said Mary. 

‘*Did you tell him I wished to see him ?” asked 
Mr. Raydon. 

‘‘Yes, papa; but his arm is so bad, he can’t 
come,” said Frank. ‘*‘Mamma,” he added, ‘I 
wish you would go up to him.” 

‘*He ought to have come down to papa,” said 
Caroline. 

‘‘Botheration ! didn’t I tell you he couldn't 
come?” burst forth Frank. eee 

“If you answer your sister in that manner, I 
shall send you from the table, sir!” said his papa. 
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‘Caroline is right; Percy ought to have come 
down when I sent for him, ee I now forbid any 
one going near him.” 

‘* But, papa,” said Frank, pleadingly, ‘‘I be- 
lieve Percy is ill. He looked very pale, and I 
told him I would send mamma to him.” 

‘‘Why did you not tell him you would fetch 
Isabel?’ said Philip, laughing. ‘‘That would 
have nade him well, I dare say.” 

‘*Isabel had better have taught him to tell the 
truth,” said Mary. 

‘*And who says he doesn’t tell the truth ?” 
asked Frank, warmly. 

‘“T do,’’ answered his sister; ‘‘what else can 
you call it but an untruth, his saying he cannot 
come down because his arm is painful, when we 
all know as well as possible that it is his temper 
that keeps him up-stairs ?” 

‘*No, you don’t know it,” retorted Frank. 

‘*Yes, [do,” said Mary; ‘*I knew Percy would 
not be above telling a story when it suited him ; 
and so I told Isabel one day, and now this has 
proved my words to be true.” 

‘‘Percy does not tell stories,” said Madeline, 
her cheeks flushing with auger and excitement. 
‘*It is very wicked to teil stories, and Isabel told 
us never to try and hide our faults by telling 
untruths. ” 

‘Isabel again!” said Philip; ‘‘ what would the 
paragon say if she were here now ?” 

His sisters laughed, but Mr. Raydon saw that 
unless an immediate stop was put to the alter- 
cation a violent quarrel would ensue; and s0, 
again forbidding any one to go near Percy, he 
desired them to let the subject drop; and shortly 
afterwards Mary and Caroline left the room to 
dress for church. 


CHAPTER XJ.—TEMPTATION. 


Percy continued walking up and down the room 
for some time, expecting each moment to see his 
aunt enter; but an hour passed and no one came, 
and he threw himself upon the bed, for the pain 
in his arm had made iim feel weak and faint. 
He did not care to go down-stairs and join the 
others, for thoughts had been awakened in his mind 
that would not be put away; conscience was 
pee ie a voice that would not be silenced, 
and as he lay there he not only thought of out- 
ward reformation of conduct, but prayed for a 
change of heart, and the strength which God 
alone can give to enable him to overcome tempta- 
tion to sin. Long he prayed, and at length peace 
was given him ; and as he rose from the bed, and 
prepared to go down-stairs, he resolved to struggle 
more resolutely against his hasty temper. 

This resolution was shortly put to a more severe 
trial than he could have anticipated. 

Madeline came to him as soon as she returned 
from church, where she had been with her cousin 
and governess, and told him all that had taken 
place at breakfast-time, 
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Percy’s eyes flashed and his cheeks burned 
with indignation as he listened to Madeline’s 
account of what Mary and Caroline had said of 
his being guilty of falsehood. 

‘* How dare they accuse me of such a thing ?” 
he burst forth. ‘‘And how could my uncle 
believe them? I won't stay here to be treated in 
this manner.” 

All his good resolutions were for the time for- 
gotten ; and had either of the offenders come in 
his way just then, there is no doubt but that a 
quarrel would have ensued ; but happily he had 
time before they made their appearance to think 
of his prayers and resolutions, and again lifted up 
his heart to God for grace to help in this his hour 
of need. He was able to meet his cousins un- 
moved, but it cost him a hard struggle to keep 
down his resentment when he noticed the coolness 
of his uncle’s behaviour towards him. Nothing 
was said about his arm ; no one inquired whether 
it were better, and it was evident that all thought 
it was temper that had kept him up-stairs at 
breakfast-time. 

Just before the bells began to ring for evening 
service Frank proposed a walk in the park, but 
to this Percy objected, saying he would rather 
go to church. 

‘To church !’’ exclaimed Frank ; ‘we never 
go to church in the evening ; nobody does ; once 
a day is quite enough.” 

‘But I have always been used to go both 
morning and evening,” answered Percy, ‘and 
to-day I have not been at all yet.” 

*‘Oh, well, never mind, come for a walk,” said 
Frank ; ‘‘it will be lovely round by the water. 
I hate being mewed up in a hot church this fine 
weather.” | 

But Percy still objected. 

‘*T suppose Isabel would be ot rage oe sneered 
Frank, ‘‘and you are afraid of her. I wouldn’t 
be tied to a sister’s apron-string as you are for 
any. money.” 

ercy’s anger was again rising. An angry 
retort was on his lips, but before he could give 
utterance to it his aunt entered the room and 
asked where they were going. 

‘*T am going to church, aunt,” answered Percy, 
decidedly. 

‘‘And where are you going, my dear?” she 
said, turning towards Frank. 

‘‘T don’t know, ’ma,” answered Frank. ‘‘I 
want Percy to go with me for a walk, but he 
seems determined to go to church. I sha’n’t 
go; he may go by himself;” and he turned on 
his heel and walked out of the room. 

‘‘May Madeline go with me, aunt?” asked 
Percy; ‘‘we have always been used to go to 
church twice in the day.’ 

‘*Tt seems a pity to take the poor child into 
a close church this fine evening,’ said Mrs. 
Raydon; ‘‘ but if she likes to go in preference 
accompanying Florence for a drive she may 

0 80.” 


Percy soon found his sister, and told her what 
their aunt had said. 

‘‘Oh no, Madeline can’t go,” exclaimed 
Florenca ‘‘Is it not a shame for him to want 
her, Miss Langton?” she said, turning to her 
governess, who was busy writing a letter. 

‘*'Where does he want her to go?” asked Miss 
Langton, who had not paid any attention to what 
had passed. 

“To church! Did ever you hear of such a 
thing ?” exclaimed Florence. 

But Miss Langton did not look so surprised as 
Florence had expected ; she merely said, ‘‘ Well, 
perhaps your cousins find more pleasure in goin 
there than they would if they went to the park.” 

‘*Oh, now, Miss Langton, you don’t mean 
that!” said Florence; ‘‘for I don’t believe any 
one can find pleasure in sitting still listening to 
what they can’t understand. I know I am always 
very glad when it’s over, and so are Mary and 
Caroline. ‘‘Don’t go, Madeline,” she said, turn- 
ing to her cousin; ‘‘I’m sure you will enjoy a 
drive this beautiful evening.” 

It was a very strong temptation to the little 
girl, and for the moment she felt inclined to 
yield ; but Percy still stood waiting for her, and 
she thought how grieved Isabel would be if she 
should hear that she had gone for a drive in 
preference to going to church with her brother, 
and this thought decided her. Turning to Percy, 
she said quickly, as if afraid her resolution would 
fail her, ‘‘I will go,” and immediately ran out 
of the room to get ready. 

Percy was very silent as they walked through 

the square, and Madeline looked up in his face 
two or three times to see if there was anything 
the matter, for it was something unusual for him 
to be so quiet. He noticed her wondering gazo 
at length. ‘‘I’ve been thinking a great deal 
to-day, Madeline,” he said, in a quiet tone, 
‘“‘and have made up my mind always to come 
to church on Sunday evening. Will you promise 
to come too?” 
‘* Yes,” answered Madeline, ‘‘if aunt will let 
me.’ > 
‘*T don’t much fear but what aunt will let 
you,” said Percy; ‘‘it seems to me she lets us 
have too much our own way. But I am glad of 
it, for we can remember what Isabel told us 
much better if we are reminded of it in church. 
Sometimes and somehow it seems dreadfully hard 
to do right here.” 

And Percy sighed deeply as he thought of all 
that had occurred that day. 


Cuaprer XII.—First Day at ScHoot. 


PERcy accompanied Frank to school the followin 

morning. It was the first time he had ever been 
into one, for at Riverdale there was none but a 
National school to go to, so that he felt somewhat 
awkward when he found himself surrounded by 
so Many strange faces. Some exercises were given 
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him to test his ability, but the Babel-like noise 
of the schoolroom, to which he was totally 
unaccustomed, so distracted his attention, that 
he knew very little more when he was called up 
to be examined than he did when he first sat 
down. Consequently, he was placed in a lower 
class than he ought to have been—lower than 
Frank was,—and that vexed him so that when 
they all rushed to the playground at the hour of 
recess he was not, in a very amiable mood, and 
had formed anything but a favourable opinion of 
the school. His playground experience did not 
alter this opinion. 

He was standing near one of the gymnastic 
poles watching the climbers. 

‘Who is that fellow standing there?” asked 
one of the boys, at the same time eyeing Percy 
with a mixture of curiosity and contempt. 

‘*Qh, that’s Raydon’s cousin,” answered one 
of his companions, who happened to be passing. 
‘*You see,” he added, in a confidential tone, 
‘**he’s never been to school before.”’ 

‘¢ What did he want to come for now, then ?” 
said the boy. ‘‘For my part, I think such 
missy milk-and-water chans ought to stay in 
the nursery and mind their brothers and sisters.” 

The knot of boys gathered round laughed at 
this speech, but Percy, who had heard every 
word of it, felt strongly inclined to knock the 
speaker down ; and _.it is probable the affair would 
not have terminated so quietly had not Frank 
come up at this juncture. 

‘* What! got the blues, old fellow?” he shouted, 
springing into the middle of the group. ‘‘ Now, 
then, who’s for a race? that’s a sovereign cure 
for lameness, broken limbs, and blues;” and 
with a loud whoop they all started across the 
playground. 

As they walked home, Frank asked Percy how 
he liked school. 

‘Like it! I hate it!” said Percy, hotly. ‘‘I 
never met with such a set of fellows.” 

‘Well, you see, they have an idea that you 
are something of a muff,” said Frank. ‘‘I don’t 
know how it leaked out, but they know you came 
from the country, and have never been to school 
before. But some of them are regular bricks. 
There’s Lionel Bates, he’s a first-rater. Why, 
what do you think ho did last winter? He was 
going home from school one day, and as he went 
through a street he heard a child screaming, and 

resently a door opened and two or three dirty 
ittle brats tumbled out shrieking ‘Fire! fire !’ 
so he dashed across the road into the house, and 
caught a poor little girl all in a blaze just as she 
was rushing into the street. Well, he managed 
to put out the fire. How he did it I don’t know, 
but he got finely burnt about the arms and 
hands; and that was not all, for we were all 
grinding hard for a prize, and he stood a good 
chance of getting it; but his burnt fingers pre- 
vented him from using a pen, so he was obliged 
to give it up. But when examination day came, 


and Wallace no the prize, he cheered as loudly 
as anybody, although he knew if it had not been 
oe unlucky burns he would have had it him- 
self.” 

‘‘Well, he was a jolly fellow,” said Percy, 
admiringly. 

‘*Yes, and he is not the only one the school 
can boast of, either,” said Frank, proudly ; ‘‘ but, 
you see, you don’t find them out directly. But 

say, Percy,” he went on, in a more serious 
tone, ‘“‘what a ninny you made of yourself 
to-day! Iwas mad when I heard you construe. 
I saw some of the fellows grin, and well they 
might, for you made such wretched blunders.” 

“Did I?” said Percy. ‘* Well, I am not 
surprised, for who could do anything correctly 
with such an awful row in the room ?” 

‘* Awful row do you call it?” said Frank, in 
astonishment; ‘‘I think it’s very quiet. Of 
course it is different from your schoolroom at 
home.” 

“‘I should think it was,” answered Percy ; 
‘*and I don’t believe I shall ever get used to the 
Babel. If it had not been for that I should have 
been placed in your class.” 

‘*Oh, well, never mind,” answered Frank ; 
‘it will save lots of grind. I should not care 
if they put me down a class; lessons are such a 
dreadful bore.” 

‘* Well, so they are,” assented Percy; ‘‘ but, 
you see, I have promised to take pains, and all 
that sort of thing, and so I must work up into 
the fourth as soon as I can.” 

‘‘Stuff and nonsense ! I shouldn't do anything 
of the sort,” exclaimed Frank ; ‘‘see what jolly 
evenings we shall have if you get your lessons 
done quickly.” 

‘‘ But if you have yours to do, it can’t make 
much difference whether mine are done or not,” 
said Percy. 

‘‘Oh, I learn mine upon an ‘improved prin- 
ciple,’ as the newspapers say. A few of us are 
going to get out a patent for it by-and-bye ;” 
and Frank gave a knowing whistle. 

‘‘What do you mean?” said Percy, in a 
wondering tone. 

Frank laughed at his cousin’s perplexed look. 
‘‘Oh, you shall know in time,’’ answered he ; 
‘“‘we will teach you the mysteries of learning 
lessons by steam.” 


OUR PET CAT. 
IN Two°Pants.—Panr Finer. 


It was in a dull, old-fashioned house, in the very 
heart of London’s great city, that our little pet 
cat ‘*Cherrie”’ first opened her eyes on this won- 
derful world. 

Her mother was a thin, restless, dissatisfied 
creature, without any attractive qualification, 
unless it were that of cleanliness. She was a 
very indifferent sort of parent, bestowing upon 
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her kitten no care that she could possibly avoid 
giving, nor did she carry it, according to feline 
custom, in her mouth. It is remembered that 
one Sunday evening, before it was fully able to 
walk, she wished to convey it to a room below, 
where some one was sitting (her nursery was in 
a small cupboard up-stairs), as she did not like 
being left alone. Cats are, in general, very fond 
of ue. So what did she do but push her 
little daughter along with her foot from stair to 
stair! On this being observed, it was, of course, 
carried more comfortably down ! 

Cherrie was not at all like her mother. The 
latter’s coat was of a light grey colour, with a 
goor deal of white on the breast, while Cherrie’s 

ur was exceedingly dark, with shades of brown 
init. She was a fat, plump little thing, and so 
quiet, that oven in her earliest infancy a mew 
was scarcely ever heard from her. As she grew 
older she was very shy and timid, and disliked 
every kind of noise. At the same time she was 
of a wild disposition, and would not brook much 
interference. She was once trying to escape out 
of the ag ota from a girl who was eens 
to catch her, and as the closed door prevente 
her egress in the usual way, she hastily ran up 
the chimney, that she might escape the grasp of 
her foe. When so tiny that she could not move 
out of the basket which formed her cradle, she 
set up her little back, and tried to growl, upon 
hearing a dog bark in the adjoining room. 

She disliked being handled or nursed. You 
might coax her as much as you pleased, or hold 
her as tightly as possible, but you could not 
induce her to remain with you; she never rested 
until she had struggled herself away; unless, 
indeed, she came to you of her own accord, and 
then it was just as difficult to get rid of her. If 
she were cold, or disturbed by any little com- 
motion, she would creep up under your apron, 
and nestle herself most comfortably in your lap, 
where she would sing herself to sleep. But 
unless there were the shelter of the apron, or 
some covering, however slight, she would turn 
away from you, and seek some other hiding-place. 

She was very fond of a hiding-place. All sorts 
of holes and corners were selected by her for 
a refuge, and we have often had a regular 
hunt through the house, when she has been 
missed, without finding her. And the worst of 
it was, that, call her as you might, she never 
vouchsafed an answering mew, or peeped out of 
her seclusion, although you might be so near to 
her that, as children say, you were ‘‘ burning.” 

She was not by any means a sociable cat. Her 
own mistress was all the society that she ever 
wished for, although she tolerated the rest of the 
family, except the servant ; and when any strangers 
came into the room she went off at her fastest 
speed. Very few persons were admitted into her 
favour, and there was no accounting for her likes 
and dislikes. She had a peculiar aversion to 
gentlemen, perhaps from their heavy footstep ; 


yet we remember one friend visiting at the house 
whom she even allowed to take her up in his 
arms, and another with whom she would stay 
alone in the room, and permit him to stroke her 
as she lay on her chair. On the other hand, 
some of the gentlest and meekest of our lady 
friends, who trod almost as softly as herself, and 
spoke in quite an undertone, were most un- 
graciously repelled by her. 

I rather incline to the opinion that cats are 
something like children in this respect, and that 
they instinctively perceive whether those who 
seek their acquaintance are really friendly at heart 
towards them. 

Cherrie had one home companion of her own 
race. This was ‘‘ Blackie,” an exceedingly hand- 
some cat, three years her senior, with whom she 
lived on the most amicable terms. He evidently 
considered himself her superior, for as they sat 
side by side on the hearth-rug before the fire he 
would allow her to wash the top of his head for 
him, but he never offered the same kindness in 
return. Like many of the nobler sex, he seemed 
to think it was her duty to attend to him, but 
not his to attend to her. 

Nor would he suffer her to go far in the garden. 
He had always been used to a garden, but Cherrie 
was born in the city, and until her first removal 
had never seen one. It was not often that she 
had courage to venture into it, but when she did, 
if Blackie were about, he invariably chased her 
in again. Whether he thought that it was not 
safe for her to ramble at her own sweet will, or 
whether he did not choose that she should share 
his privileges, is of course unknown; but he 
always took upon himself to be her out-of-door 
guardian. 

And she never rebelled against his authority, 
though woe betide any other cat who might pre- 
sume to meddle with her ! 

There was a large grey cat who intruded into 
the house occasionally, and resisted all Blackie’s 
efforts to turn him out. Old Grey was master. 
But one day Cherrie encountered him on the 
staircase. She flew at him, and, small and timid- 
looking as she was, fought with him until she 
gained the victory, and Old Grey shrank off, totally 
discomfited. 

But while careful to retain her supremacy, 
Cherrie bore no ill-will towards him, and, as he 
behaved himself pretty well, gradually gave him 
leave to walk in and out unmolested. 

Yes, she was a brave little cat. We were 
troubled one summer with rats that made their 
way through a drain into the house, and. Cherrie 
caught at least three or four large-sized ones, and 
thus established her reputation as a good mouser. 
One member of the family, who had spoken 
slightingly of her as a pet cat that would never 
be of any use, condescended, after this event, to 
raise his estimate of her. 

Cherrie’s organ of locality must have been less 
developed in her than it is in most of her race, 
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for she had several removals in the course of her 
life ; and although she was annoyed by the bustle 
of packing and unpacking, she never seemed to 
mind having a new residence. She would go all 
over it the first night of her arrival, and then 
she appeared to be satisfied with the change, and 
to make herself quite at home. Her attachment 
was rather to persons than places, and so long as 
her old friends were around her, she was comfort- 
able anywhere. The only occasion upon which 


she manifested any surprise in her removes was, 
upon our inhabiting a house of four stories, where | 


felt so keenly that it was months before she was 
willing to be on friendly terms with the inflicter. 
You will think from this that she was of an 
unforgiving temper, and I am afraid she did 
cherish too resentful a spirit towards any who 
offended her. A gentleman who once frightened 
her by placing her on some high bookshelves, 
from which she accidentally fell, bringing a pile 
of volumes along with her, was ever afterw 
resarded by her with aversion. Although he 
was a frequent visitor at the house to the close 
of her life, he failed to reinstate himself in her 


she was obliged to mount an extra flight of stairs! good opinion. 


before reaching the room occupied by her mistress 
at the top. On completing the third flight she 
paused, much as a little child might have done, 
and looked round with an air which plainly said, 
‘*What! another ascent?” This occurred two 
or three times, until I suppose she became accus- 
tomed to the additional journey. 

It was curious that in all her different removes— 
and they were not a few—she invariably discovered 
which was her mistress’s room. She would be 
left the first night in the kitchen as usual, and 
in the early morning, according to her custom, 
would proceed to go up-stairs to her mistress. 
Now in a new house the apartment occupied by 
her mistress would vary in its position, but 
wherever and whichever it might be, Cherrie 
always went to the right door. We used to 
wonder how she knew which it was; but perhaps 
their remarkable keenness of scent may enable 
cats to distinguish one person from another, even 
when they cannot see them. 3 

She had a peculiar way of asking for admission 
into a room. With her paw she lifted up one 
corner of the little mat lving outside the door, 
and then let it suddenly fall, repeating this two 
or three times or more if she were not attended 
to. ‘*Oh, there is Cherries knock,” we used to 
say, as we rose to let her in. Ifthe door chanced 
to be without a mat, she inserted her claws under- 
neath it, and scratched as londly as she could. 
It was only as a last device, and on rare occasions, 
that she resorted to a mew. 

She was a nice-looking little cat, with soft 
brown cars, and had a very pretty face. Her 
movements, especially in jumping, were unusually 
graceful; and her manners, when she chose to 
be friendly, were exceedingly winning. She 
would rub and purr about you, as if she did not 
know how to be loving enough; and the greatest 
mark of her favour which she could bestow upon 
you was to wash your finger with her tongue, 
and then hold her head down that you might rub 
your wet finger on the top of it. 

She required very gentle treatment, for she 
was so timid and nervous that she could not even 
bear to be spoken to in a harsh tone. A quiet, 
Bey ares ‘No, Cherrie,’’ was sufficient to 
deter her from any act you wished to prohibit. 
Once in her youthful days a slight pat was given 
her for some trifling misdemeanour, which she 


The domestics of the family, with one exception, 
were not numbered in the list of Cherrie’s friends. 
The reason was, that they were too noisy and 
bustling to suit her quiet habits; and therefore, 
although she was very partial to the kitchen 
fireside, she never honoured it with her presence 
in the daytime, unless it was vacated by its 
ordinary inmates. 

I have said there was one exception. To a 
servant, whom I shall call Emma, Cherrie became 
very strongly attached; and during her stay in 
the family she was quite contented to stay in the 
kitchen, and, indeed, preferred it to the parlour. 

How was this? I must defer the answer to 
your question till next month. 

COUSIN LUCY. 


ACQUIESCENCE. 


Dost thou want things necessary ! grumble not; 
perchance it was a necessary thing thou shouldst 
want : endeavour lawfully to supply it. If God 
blesseth not thy endeavour, bless Him that 
knoweth what is fitted for thee. Thou art God's 
patient : prescribe not to thy Physician. 
QUARLES, 


THE LADYBIRD. 


WnheExs the winter is gone, and the bud-time is here, 
The bright little Ladybird soon will appear ;— 
Her dress, newly worn at this sexson, is red; 


And is all of it made without needle and thread. 


How pretty and graceful she looks—quite a gcm,— 
As slowly she walks up a leaf or a stem! 

And her gay-coloured garb to advantage is seen 
When she nestles herself in an arbour of green. 


If she wishes—like people—to rise in the world, 

In a moment her fine gauzy wings are unfurled, 
And she soars in the air till she chooses to rest 

On the bush or the rose-tree which pleases her best. 


The title of “lady” is hers, because she 

Is neat and well-dressed, as a lady should be; 
She also is quiet, and gentle, and leads 

A life that is useful, and full of good deeds. 


There. that is my tvpe of a “lady” !—but you 
May be asking, “‘ What work does a Ladybird do?” 
Why, from morning to eve, when the weather is fair, 
She toils in your garden with diligent care. 
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She clears the young branches and buds of a foe 
That would wither their beauty, and soon bring them 


ow; : 
Fach green little “aphis” the plant-life would kill, 
Were they not dispersed by her resolute will. 


So the gardener is glad, in the spring, when he sees 
The Ladybird visit his bushes and trees; 

He welcomes her kindly, and begs she will stay 

As long as she can ere she passes away. 


And now, if an insect so tiny can give 
Real help to her neighbours, for what shall we live ? 
If a Ladybird spends not a summer in vain, 
Dear reader, I think that our duty is plain. 
We. 


FROM LONDON BRIDGE TO 
THE NORE. 
Part LY. - 


Our helmsman has had to exercise caution and|and other sovereigns resided here. 


skill, so as to thread his way through the crowds 
of ag which we have met on our voyage; 
now, however, the river widens and the vessels 
are not quite so crowded, so that there is more 


room for our steamer. It would be a sad thing if 


[GREENWICH HOSPITAL. ] 


we were to run down some little boat or heavily 
laden barge. - 

Ah! here is GREENwicH. If you have never 
before seen this famous hospital, at least you have 
heard of it. What a beautiful place! How 
grandly it seems to rise from the ground ! 

But is it on account of its fine proportions and 
graceful appearance that people call it the glory 


of England? Is this the reason why we are all 


proud of it ? 

No, we have a better reason, a reason which 
I will let a poet state. He shall tell you in thre- 
lines :— 


“Hail, noblest structure imaged on the wave! 
A nation’s grateful tribute to the brave: 
Hail, blest retreat from war and shipwreck, hail! ” 


Now you know why we regard this place with © 
so much pleasure. It is because three thousand 
sailors find an asylum within this hospital in their 
old age. They have served their country, risking 
life and health in that service—their victories 
were not easily gained, as you see from the 
crippled appearance of many of them,—and now 
they rest here for the remainder of their days. 
They have books, 2 igsors companions, and the 
park for a promenade, and all needful comforts. 

Was it built for sailors? Not exactly; it was 
once aroyal palace. Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, 
But during 
the time of Cromwell it fell out of repair, and was 
afterwards partly rebuilt. In the reign of William 
and Mary it was given up (by the wish of the 


The town of Greenwich is a busy, populous 
place; its church is not very 
ancient; of course you have 
heard of Greenwich Park. 
Yes, and have been there, you 
say. And have you been to 
the Observatory? There it 
stands, founded by Charles II. 
for the benefit of sailors, as a 
means of their discovering the 
longitude at sea. Ah, you 
are puzzled now. You have 
no very clear ideas, perhaps, 
- about the longitude, and how 
-: gailors find it, and how Green- 
~ wich can give them any help. 
' I am sorry I have not time 
s.r to enlighten you. When you 
are. at school, ask your master 
or mistress to tell you a little 
about it, and to explain to 
you the meaning and use of 
the ‘‘ Meridian of Greenwich.” 
Oh! what is that building 
in the distance, a long way 
off, which glistens in the sun ? 
Why, that is the Crystal Palace. 
if we were to go ashore here, 
we might take a long but very 
leasant walk through Blackheath (‘ bleak 
eath”), Lewisham, and Sydenham, to the 
Palace of Glass. This, however, we cannot do, 
as we have to pursue our voyage. 
Have you ever tasted whitebait? No, and 
you do not know what kind of food it is, 
whether fish, flesh, or fowl. It is fish; a very 
little fish; but a great dainty when properly 


| queen) for the use of our brave seamen. | 
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cooked. Millions of these tiny 
fishes are caught in the Thames, 
and at the taverns at Greenwich 
and Blackwall dinners are pre- 
aa which are called white- 

it dinners. It is quite a fashion 
to go there to eat whitebait. 
Here is a picture of men engaged 
in fishing for this delight of 
London epicures. The mouth of 
their net is about three feet square - 
in extent; the mesh of the hose, 
or bag-end of the net, is very small. 
The boat is moored in the tide-way, 
and the net, with its wooden frame- 
work, is fixed to the side of the 
boat. The tail of the hose, swing- 
ing loose, is from time to time 
drawn into the boat, and the con- 
tents taken out. 


FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS. 
NO. IV.—THE BLIND WEAVER. 


JosEPH STRONG, a weaver, of Carlisle, was blind 
from infancy. He very early gave indications of 
a talent for mechanics, and also for music; and 
great perseverance and industry carried him tri- 
umphantly over many difliculties. 

en only fifteen years of age he had a strong 
desire to make himself thoroughly master of the 
mechanism of the organ. Accordingly, one after- 
noon he concealed himself in the cathedral during 
divine service. When the congregation had left, 
and the gates were closed for the night, Joseph 
repaired to the organ-loft, and spent several hours 
in examining all the arrangements of the noble 
instrument which it contained. 

Having thus obtained a perfect idea of its 
various parts and proportions, the next step was 
to try the power of the pipes and stops. This 
process could not be so quietly conducted as the 
former. Most extraordinary sounds were heard 
issuing from the cathedral. Many of the ncigh- 
bours were waked up from their midnight slum- 
bers, and were greatly alarmed. Several rose 
from their beds, and a consultation was held as 
to what should be done. At length the more 
resolute, carrying lanterns and well-appointed 
weapons, ventured to open the cathedral gates. 
Proceeding to the organ-loft, what were their 
mingled feelings of disappointment and amaze- 
ment to find Joseph in the height of his glory, 
playing the organ ! 

The music, of course, was speedily suspended 
for the nae Hee but Joseph was permitted to play 
whenever he pleased, at hours that were more 
i tices with the tranquillity of the neighbour- 

ood. 

He at once set about building a chamber organ, 


———— = = 


[FISHING FOR WHITEBAIT. ] 


which he completed without any assistance what- 
ever. This instrument. is now in the possession 
of a gentleman in Dublin, who values it as s 
great curiosity. . 

Soon afterwards he built a second organ, on 
which he used to play for devotion and recreation; 
and when twenty years of age Joseph made all his 
own wearing apparel, and nearly every article of 
his household furniture. 


LITTLE KINDNESSES. 


THs ba of rain and the rays of light 
Are small themselves, but when all unite, 
They water the world and they make it bright. 


They do not say, “‘ Of what use am I?” 

We may each do good, if we will but try; 

We may soothe some grief, or some want supply. 
We can speak to others in tones of love; 

We can dwell in peace, like the gentle dove; 

We can point the weary to rest above. 


Oh, how sweet to think that in life’s young days 
We may live to show forth our Saviour’s praise, 
And may guide some feet into wisdom’s ways! 

Cc. D. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The volume of SuNsHINE is now on sale, price 
Is. 6d. in plain cloth; and 2s. 6d. in magenta cloth, 
gilt edges. GotpEn Hovrgs for 1864 is also ready, 
price 2s. cloth, gilt on back and side, and forming a 
cheap and attractive book. 

Covers For Binpine, for SuNsHINE, may be 
ordered through any bookseller, price 6d. or 9d. 

ReaDine Caszs, with strings to preserve the num- 
bers clean for binding at the end of the year, are 
supplied by any bookseller, price 6d. 


Letters to the Editor, and Books for Review, 
may be addressed to the Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, 
StocKWELL, Lonpoy, 8., or left for him at the 
Publishers’, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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[WINIFRED SHOWING PICTURES TO WALTER AND MARY. | 


WINIFRED’S HOME. order that her sister might prove the correctness 
7 eng of her statement. 
By the Author of Dora SELWYN,” ‘‘ERNEST| ‘Yes dear, it certainly is too short; and I 
Witton,” &c. cannot tell how Miss Green made such a mistake, 
because she had your old dress to measure by.” 
‘‘To be sure she had ; it was very stupid of her.” 
CrnaPreR XI.—THE First SuNDAY AT HOME.| «There ig plenty to let down,” said Winifred, 
<‘Oun, Winifred, is it not tiresome?” exclaimed | who was examining the dress, ‘‘so we will send 
{,ottie, as she burst into the room on Sunday|it back next week and have it altered. Never 
trorning ; ‘‘my new frock is an inch and a half| mind about it now.” 

too short.” ‘¢ But I do mind about it,”’ said Lottie, ‘* because 

Lottie stood still when she had said this, in' I wanted to wear it to-day.” . 
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‘*T am sorry for you, dear; but it is one of 
. those things that cannot be helped, so you must 
try and make the best of it. Vouk grey linsey 
looks very nice still.’’ 

‘*Oh, Winifred, how can you say so? J think 
it is very shabby ; besides, so many people wear 
grey linseys that I am quite tired of them. Why, 

rs. Keith’s housemaid went out in one last 
Sunday !” 

Winifred could scarcely forbear smiling at the 
very serious tone in which this complaint was 
made ; but as she did not wish to prolong the 
subject, she said no more in defence of the grey 
linseys ; and, indeed, Gertrude coming in at that 
moment with her new merino on turned the con- 
versation to herself. 

‘*Mine fits beautifully, Winifred; and does 
not the colour just suit me? It is so vexatious 
about Lottie’s, for of course I shall not wear mine 
as she cannot wear hers.” 

‘*No, it is better that you should be both 
alike,” said Winifred; ‘‘and one week will not 
make much difference. We must ask Miss Green 
to send home your dresses another time before 
Saturday night. Now run and change them, 
dears, for it is getting late.” 

‘‘T am sure I would rather stay at home this 
morning,” grumbled Lottie; ‘‘I cannot bear to 
go to church again in that horrid old linsey! We 
always meet the Ramsays, and they will wonder 
that we are so shabby.” ; | 

‘I don’t care about the Ramsays,” said Ger- 
trude, as she complacently surveyed herself in 
the mirror; ‘‘we are really superior to them, 
although they dress so grandly; for Ann says 
that their mamma was only a music teacher 
before she married Mr. Ramsay.”’ 

- **T wish you would not gossip so much with 
Ann,”’ said Winifred, gently ; ‘‘ besides, Gertrude, 
one of my dearest friends is a music teacher, and 
she is far cleverer and more ladylike in her 
appearance than I am. But this is not fit talk 
for to-day,” said Winifred, checking herself, ‘‘ and 
we really must make haste; only look at my 
watch !” 

The girls could not dispute the lateness of the 
hour, so they were obliged to go; but as the door 
was left ajar, Winifred heard Lottie pettishly say 
to her sister, ‘‘It is very easy for Winifred to be 
so contented when she has that rich blue poplin 
of hers to put on. She would not like an old 
grey linsey.” 

**Oh, 1 don’t suppose she would mind,” replied 
Gertrude; ‘‘I do not think she has much taste 
in dress, or she would not wear such a dowdy 
bonnet as she does; it is not at all in the fashion.” 

When Winifred came down-stairs she had on 
a plain black silk dress. -She thought her sisters 
would be better pleased if her bright. blue ‘was 
not there to contrast with their grey linseys ; 
though she also thought that their grey linseys, 
trimmed with velvet, were quite good enough 
fer Sunday wear, But she was anxious to- suit 


them, even in trifles; and although nothing was 
said by them about her change of dress, she saw 
that they both observed it, and evidently with 
approbation. | 

r. Atherton and all the children attended 
church in the morning, and Winifred and the 
elder ones also went in the evening; but Mary 
and Walter stayed at home with their papa after 
tea. The church was at some distance from the 
house, but the walk to it was very pleasant, even 
at that season of the year, and Winifred was very 
much pleased with the way in which the service 
was conducted, and with the clergyman’s sermon. 
Mr. Granville had only been recently appointed 
to that parish, so that Winifred had not had the 
opportunity of hearing him before; and she was 
thankful to find that he was a faithful and earnest 
minister, who strove, by God’s help, to guide his 
people to the cross of Christ, and to lead them 
in paths of holiness and of usefulness. 

Winifred listened with eager attention to the 
skilful delineation of the Christian soldier, drawn 
from the animating words, ‘‘ Fight the good tight 
of faith;” and her heart was cheered by the 
encouragements which the preacher held out to 
those who were pressing onwards in the spiritual 
warfare ; and as she glanced at the other members 
of her family who were present, she wondered 
whether any of them were really interested in 
the subject. Winifred sent up a silent prayer 
that each and all of them might be enlisted in 
heart as well as name in Christ’s great army, 
and might fight nobly under his banner against 
his foes and theirs. 

‘‘'What a very nice sermon we have had!” 
she said to Gertrude, as they were walking back 
with Percy. 

‘Yes,’ said Gertrude; ‘‘Mr. Granville has 
quite filled the church since he has been here, 
but some of the people complain of his long 
sermons.” 

‘* Well, they are too Jong,” said Percy. ‘‘ That 
old woman by the pulpit stairs thought so, for 
she fairly went to sleep. Did you see her, Ger- 
trude ?” 

‘‘Oh yes,” said Gertrude, merrily ; ‘‘ Howard 
pointed her out to me, and then he shut his eyes 
in imitation of her, and pretended to be going 
to snore, and he looked so comical that Lottie 
nearly laughed outright.” 

‘It was very wrong of Howard to do so,”’ said 
Winifred. . i 

‘¢Oh, he did not mean any harm,” said Ger- 
trude, ‘‘and Lottie laughs at any little thing. 
Percy, what queer-looking boys those Thomsons 
are !” = 

‘J don't see anything queer about them,” said 
Percy. mite” 

‘Why, they have got such red hair and large 
faces, and they wear such long collars.” 

‘¢ How can -you be so silly ?” said Percy; ‘‘ but 
that is just the stuff that girls talk.” 

‘* Girls talk quite as sensibly as boys,’’ retorted 
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Gertrude; ‘‘and, after all, red hair ¢s red hair, 
Mr. Percy.” . 

““TIs it?” said her brother; ‘‘it may be blue 
for what I care. All I know is, that the Thom- 
sons are jolly good fellows both in school and out 
of it ; and I only wish I was as sure of the highest 
prize as Bob Thomson is.” | | 

«< Which is Bob? the tall one?” 

<“No; the short one that sat next the pew door.” 

“*Gertrude,” called out Lottie, turning her 
head for a moment as she was walking in front 
of them, ‘‘ what a ridiculous bonnet Mrs. Ramsay 
had on!” 

‘€*Had she? I did not notice it.” . 

‘* Why, how could you help it, when she had 
such staring red roses stuck at the top of it? 
But were not the girls’ new jackets prettily 
braided ? and how lovely ——” 

_ £*Lottie dear,” interposed Winifred, pleasantly, 
**T don’t think this.is exactly Sunday conversa- 
tion.” 3 : 

She was about to say more in explanation of 
her remark, but Lottie, indignant at the implied 
reproof, hastily turned her head the other way 
again, and plainly showed that she was vexed by 
her sister’s interference. She urged Howard to 
walk on faster, that they might get more in 
advance of Winifred, and thus be out of reach of 
her fault-finding; and she talked ag loudly as 
she could, and endeavoured to seem very lively 
and amused, in order that everybody might see 
how well she was enjoying herself, and how little 
she was affected by her sister’s criticisms ! 

Gertrude sympathized with Lottie. She did 
not say so, but her moody silence proved it. 
Not another word was uttered by her until they 
reached home, and if it had not been for Percy, 
who began to tell Winifred about. the Sunday 
school, and about a lending library which was 
to be established for the benefit of the children, 
the rest of the time would have passed rather 
awkwardly. . 

Winifred sat down and sighed when she was in 
her own room. She was sorry that she had 
unintentionally displeased her sisters, especially 
in connection with such a subject, for she had 
previously resolved to be very careful neither by 
word nor conduct to give them any distaste for 
religion, or a wrong idea of its character. And 
yet was not this the effect which would naturally 
follow from her late remonstrance? They would 
think she was very strict and gloomy in her 
ideas, and they would argue, therefore, that to be 
a Christian was to be dull and precise, and opposed 
to innocent chit-chat and enjoyment ; and they 
would be less inclined thah before to be like her, 
and. to walk with her in the narrow way. 

But was she indeed to blame? Ought she to 
have allowed such conversation to go on un- 
checked? Could she have said less, or have said 
it more kindly than she did ? 

Winifred thought she could not; and after a 
few more quiet considerations came to the con- 


clusion that as she had done what was right, and 
had done it from a.right motive, she must leave 
the consequences, nor needlessly distress herself 
about them. 

So she went down-stairs with a bright face and 
a cheerful manner, that Lottie might have no 
cause for supposing she was offended ; and as her 
good humour soon extended itself to all the party, 
the dinner-hour was spent very agreeably. 

After dessert Mr. Atherton and Percy set off to 
call on aunt Rachel, who was confined to the 
house by a cold; Gertrude and Lottie retreated 
to the parlour, where they professed to be learning 
their Scripture lesson for the next day’s class ; 
and Winifred brought out a new Sunday picture- 
book, and invited Walter and Mary to sit with 
her in the drawing-room, and turn over its pages. 

Howard was already there, comfortably ensconced 
in an easy chair by the window; but he was out 
of their way, he said, and they would not be in 
his, for he was too sleepy to take much notice of 
anything around him. Whether he was aetually 
drowsy, or only mimicking slumber, as he had 
done at church, Winifred did not know; but he 
shut his eyes and leaned back in his seat, and 
appeared unconscious of their presence. 

He was so quiet that they presently forgot that 
he was there, and Winifred had a nice time with 
her little brother and sister. They were intelli- 
gent children, and it was very easy to interest 
them in Bible stories and in Scripture truth. 
One of the pictures represented David and Goliath, 
and this led Walter to talk, as he often did, about 
being a soldier when he was grown up; and then 
Winifred tried to make him understand how, even 
while he was a little boy, he could be one of 
Jesus Christ’s soldiers. She reminded him that 
the sermon at church had been about that ; and 
she put some of Mr. Granville’s statements into 
such simple words, that both he and Mary quickly 
grasped their meaning, and applied them, under 
1er guidance, to the little events of their own 
every-day life. They so frequently played at 
being soldiers, and Walter was so fond of any- 
thing relating to a military life, that they entered 
more readily into the spiritual use of it than 
perhaps other children would. Winifred finished 
by teaching them the following verse ; and then 
she sent them to have a run in the garden before 
tea-time :— 


“Fight, youthful soldier, fight ! 
For enemies are round thee; 
All through the day and night, _ 
Fierce, bitter foes surround thee; 
Armed with thy sword and shield, 
Determined not to yield, 
Stand on the battle-field, 
And win the victory !”” 


Winifred hoped that some of the seed which 
she had been sowing in their tender minds would 
spring up, and one day bear good fruit; and she 
felt so happy through having been thus pleasantly 
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occupied, that the little disturbances of the morn- 
ing passed, for the present, from her recol- 
lection. 

Howard was wide awake now, whatever he had 
been hitherto ; for while the children were 
learning their verse, Winifred observed that he 
was intently listening to them; and she thought 
that once before she had caught his eye fixed 
upon them. As she rose to leave the room he 
was listlessly turning over the pages of his book, 
but he evidently was not reading. She went 
round that side towards the door, and pausing 
for a minute by his chair, said, with a smile, 
‘‘How much have you read of your book, 
Howard ?” 


‘‘Oh, it’s an old thing,” he said, holding up! 


a copy of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ;”’ ‘‘I believe I 
know it pretty well by heart !’” 

** Have you ever read Bunyan’s ‘Holy War’ ?” 

‘“No,” he said, ‘‘I was not aware that he had 
bilities anything besides this, Is that an allegory 
too 2?” 

‘*Yes, and it is very interesting. I have one 
which aunt gave me for a birthday present, and I 
will fetch it for you. JI am almost sure you will 
like it.” 

She ran up-stairs, and soon brought him a 
nicely bound volume, illustrated with excellent 
engravings, and placed it in his hand. 

e seemed pleased, and thanked her so heartily 
that she ventured to say, or rather she said it in 
the impulse of the moment, ‘‘I wish you would 
be one of Christ’s soldiers, Howard !’’ 

He looked surprised, and coloured, and then 
-said hurriedly in reply, ‘‘I did not know that you 
were of such a warlike disposition, Winifred.” 

‘Yes, in that sense I am, Howard,” she said, 
°* and——” 

Her sentence was never finished, for Walter 
came running in to say that Mary had fallen on 
the gravel and had grazed her arm, and that she 
was crying about it. 

‘$T should not have cried if I had tumbled,” 
he said, in a boastful tone, as he marched with a 
very erect air before Winifred; ‘*but then I am 
to be a soldier, and soldiers don’t cry.” 

Winifred at first regretted this- interruption, 
‘but she was afterwards glad of it; for she thought 
- that her one.remark was more likely to do Howard 
good than if it had been supplemented by others ; 
.and that it was wiser not to press the subject too 
.closely, nor to ask him for confidence which he 
was not ready to bestow, for boys of his age are 
‘very reluctant to speak of themselves, and are 
extremely annoyed by personal spose: 

He was delighted with the ‘‘ Holy War,” and 
was so absorbed in its contents, that the first call 
‘to tea was unheeded by him; and he would have 
continued to read while he was eating his bread 
and butter, had not one of the family rules—and 
it was a very proper rule—required the exclusion 
of all books at meal-times. 

Winifred went to rest that night in a trustful 


spirit. It had been a day of clouds and sunshine, 
of hopes and fears; but on the whole she felt 
that she had reason to be thankful. Her position 
was a difficult one; and she knew how liable she 
was, through her inexperience, to make mistakes, 
and to err in her treatment of such varied charac- 
ters ; but she also knew that strength and wisdom 
are promised to all who are willing to ask for and 
to receive them; and so Winifred was not dis- 
couraged by the review of her first Sunday at 
home as mistress of the household. 


CHAPTER XII.—SOLDIERS MUST OBEY ORDERS 


SoME days passed, and the cold weather set in 
with frost and snow, to the great gratification of 
all the children except poor little Mary, who 
suffered sadly from chilblains. But Winifred 
made such a pet of her on this account, and 
nursed and doctored her so tenderly, that I am 
not sure whether she was not upon the whole a 
gainer by her privations. She had such a cosy 
seat on the sofa, close to the fire, and all sorts of 
nice things provided for her amusement. She 
was even allowed to arrange and disarrange at 
pleasure Winifred’s handsome and well-filled 
workbox—a privilege often coveted, but never 
enjoyed, with regard to the one belonging to her 
mamma; and Winifred taught her how to crochet 
pretty little mats, and gave her a bagful of gay- 
coloured wools for that purpose. 

‘“‘ Yet, like many other little people, Mary was 
not perfectly contented, because she could not 
help Walter to make a snow-man in the garden, 
neither was she able to go and see the schoolboys 
skate and slide on the ice. Howard was very 
fond of his little sister, and he tried to cheer her 
up sometimes. 

‘‘ How did you manage to get those chilblains, 
Dumpty?” he said to her one morning, as he 
curled himself up on the vacant half of the 
sofa before school-time. He often called Mary 
‘‘Dumpty,’’ because she was so short and stout 
of her age; and as he was her favorite brother, 
Mary seldom resented the indignity. 

‘I did not get them, Howard; they came of 
themselves.” 

‘‘Well, they might have been so obliging as to 
come to me,” said Howard, ‘‘for I am beginning 
to envy you, Mary.” 

‘‘Oh, Howard, you don’t know how painful 
they are.” 

“‘Yes, I do; but then see how well you are off, 
Mary. What treats you have here !—toys, and 
story-books, and sweatmeats, and Winifred and 
Walter to wait upon you, and no lessons to 
learn.” 

Mary smiled at this enumeration of her advan- 
tages. 

‘* While poor I,” continued Howard, ‘‘ have to 
march off in the cold, and sit in a frozen school- 
room, and do sums half a mile long, and repeat 
Latin and Greek till my throat is sore ; and Dr. 
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Lee is as sharp as the weather, and looks ready 
to knock my head off if 1 make a single mis- 
take! Isn’s all that as bad as your chilblains, 
Dumpty ?” | 

‘* Yes, I thinkit is,” said Mary ; ‘‘ but I suppose 
you are obliged to go?” 

‘‘Oh yes, but one must do one’s duty, you 
know, whether it is pleasant or unpleasant.” 

Mary’s face brightened. ‘‘That is just what 
soldiers do, Winifred says. Walter and I have 
begun to be soldiers, Howard.” ; 

** Have you indeed, Mary? But where is your 
uniform ?” 

‘¢T don’t mean soldiers with red coats,” said 
Mary, seriously; ‘‘I mean those who love Jesus 
Christ, and do what He tells them. Did you not 
hear Winifred talking to us about them the other 
Sunday ?” 

** Well, I think I did; but you are too little 
for one of that sort of soldiers, Mary.” 

‘¢Oh no, Howard, nobody is too little, Winifred 
says ; and of course she knows, because she is one 


herself. Jasked her whether Percy and you were, 
but she did not seem quite sure. Are you, 
Howard ?” 


This was a pretty straight home-thrust, but | it?” 


‘Howard parried it by saying, ‘‘How you do 
talk, Mary! I must be off this minute, or I shall 
be late at school ; and soldiers must not be behind 
their time, must they ?” 

The same afternoon, when Howard came home, 
he looked into the parlour before he went up-stairs 
to wash his hands. Gertrude was at the piano, 
and Lottie was oe Mary to build a card- 
house on the table. ut there was a general 
exclamation of dismay at a large bruise which 
they saw on their brother’s forehead. 

‘*What have you done to it, Howard?” 
‘* Have you been fighting?” ‘‘ Have you fallen 
down ?” 

‘‘ Neither the one nor the other,’”’ said Howard. 
‘‘ We began pelting with snowballs as soon as we 
were out of school, and it was such fun, for there 
was a lot of us at it. But some sneak of a fellow 
threw one at me which had a large stone in the 
middle of it, and it struck me on the forehead, 
and made this black mark there.” 

‘$Oh, what a shame!” said little Mary, with 
sisterly indignation. 

‘‘It might have killed you,”’ said Gertrude ; 
‘¢such things ought not to be allowed.” , 

‘‘They are not allowed,” said Howard; ‘‘ Dr. 
Lee would be very angry if he knew about it; 
and if I could only find out which boy did it, he 
should be paid back pretty smartly, I can tell 
him.” 

‘‘You have not any idea who it was, I sup- 
pose ?’’ asked Gertrude. 

‘sWell, I have my own suspicions,” said 
Howard, ‘‘but they prove nothing. I wish they 
did, that the fellow might get what he deserves ; 
but I may have my revenge after all, perhaps.” 

The next afternoon Mary happened to be by 


herself in the parlour when Howard returned 
from school. ‘* All alone, Mary ?” he said. 

‘* Just now lam,” said Mary. ‘‘Stop a minute, 
Howard. Have you found out who threw that 
stone at you?” 

‘No, Mary, I am not a bit wiser than I was; 
and therefore——”’ 

‘*Oh, Iam so glad, Howard.”’ 

‘*Glad, Mary! Why, didn’t you take my part, 
and say what a shame it was to throw sucha 
snowball ?” 

‘‘Yes, Howard; only I did not want you to 
treat the boy as he treated you, and Lottie said 
that was what revenge meant; and I thought, 
if you had found him out, you would be hurting 
him in some way.” 

‘*T think so too, Mary,” said Howard, as he 
looked at the grave little face that was upturned 
to his, and was amused by the childhke yet 
oe aun manner in which Mary talked to 

im. 

‘*And I did not want you to do that, Howard.” 

‘* Why not ?” 

‘Because the Bible says it isn’t right.” 

‘‘The Bible, Mary ! what has that to do with 


‘*Look here, Howard; I turned it down on 
purpose to show you.” 

Mary quickly opened her Testament and pointed 
him to the forty-fourth verse of the fifth chapter 
of St. Matthew :—‘‘ But I say unto yon, Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you.” 

Howard glanced at the verse. ‘‘Oh yes, Mary, 
I know that, and it is all true, of course ; but it 
is impossible to act like that at school.” 

‘* Why is it impossible, Howard ?” 

‘*Because it is, Mary,” he said, rather im- 
patiently. ‘‘No boy would understand it; and, 
in fact, it could not be done.” 

Mary looked perplexed by her brother’s con- 
fident assertion. She scarcely knew how to 
answer him. Yet she could not be altogether 
silent. With a child’s proneness to dwell upon 
one set of ideas, her thoughts still ran in the 
channel which her sister's Sunday conversation 
had marked out for them, and she said with 
quaint simplicity, — 

‘*But Winifred says that a soldier must always 
obey orders, Howard.”’ 


THE SYMPATHY OF JESUS. 


“For we have not an high priest which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities; but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin.”—HEz. iv. 15. 

As oft, with worn and weary feet, 
We tread eirth’s rugged valley o’er, 
The thought how comforting and sweet !— 
Christ trod this weary path before ; 
Our wants and weaknesses He knows, 
From life’s first dawning to its close. 
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if it requires extenuation—originated in the be- 


| OUR PET CAT. 


In Two Parts.—Part SEcoND. 


THE way in which our favourite Cherrie became 
attaclied to our servant Emma was as I now pro; 
ceed to relate. 

It happened that about the period of Emma’s 
arrival Cherrie was exceedingly ill. She grew so 
thin and wasted, that somebody called her ‘‘a 


bundle of bones ;” and she was so weak, that !. 


when you carefully lifted her she kept trembling 
all over. She looked a most pitiable object, and 
no one who had known her in health could pos- 
sibly have recognized her then. 

Some persons would quickly have terminated 

or pussy’s existence, but we could not bear the 
idea of that, and trusted that she would get bet- 
ter. At this conjuncture Emma appeared, and 
on seeing Cherrie’s condition said she thought 
that the poor creature might be cured. We 
agreed to let her try the remedies which she re- 
commended, and her doctoring succeeded. After 
two or three days there was a manifest improve- 
ment, which ended in perfect recovery. 

We were at first afraid that the self-willed and 
easily frightened little cat would object to a 
stranger, and to her mode of procedure ; but she 
seemed to understand that the treatment was for 
her good, and submitted to it most patiently. 
Perhaps the comfort it imparted to her made her 
so willing to bear it. 

Well, as the result of Emma’s kindness, Cherrie 
became perfectly at home with her, and reposed 
nearly the same confidence in her as that which 
she placed in her own mistress. She would lie 
on a chair by the kitchen fire for two or three 
hours at a time, allowing Emma to caress her as 
much as she pleased, and even to tease her a little, 
with impunity; and she endured with cheerful 
equanimity all the noises that were made by her 
new friend. 

So you see even a cat can be grateful, and can 
show its gratitude. 

After Emma left the family Cherrie withdrew 
herself from the kitchen, and rarely went into it 
except at night, when it formed her bedroom. 
She was generally ready for bed, partly because 
she was orderly in her habits, and partly because 
she invariably had a piece of meat for her supper. 
A very aiall portion contented her if there was 
not more to be had, but she would not settle 
unless a bit weregiven her. If breadand milk were 
offered her as a substitute she would eat it, but 
she would not stay down-stairs. You were sure 
to see her trotting up again into the parlour, with 
a surprised look, which seemed to say, ‘‘ You 
have forgotten my meat, and of course I cannot 
go to sleep without it !” 

Cherrie’s meals were usually taken on the table. 
Some of my readers will shake their heads at this; 
but in writing any kind of biography one must 
always speak the truth. The practice, however-— 


haviour of her black companion. When fed to- 
gether he would quickly devour hisshare—for he 
had an excellent appetite—and then would com- 
fortably usurp Cherrie’s share; and she never at- 
tempted to hinder him, and therefore lost her 
provisions. So to provide against this sequence, 
she and her plate used to be mounted on the table, 
out of Mr. Blackie’s reach; and the custom was 
never discontinued. 

Cherrie’s breakfast consisted of bread and milk, 
but she would not have it unless the milk were 
boiled ; and when left by herself with it, she made 
such a sad mess around the region of her plate, 
through dragging out each piece with her paw, 
that for the sake of tidiness we used to feed her; 
and it was amusing to see her standing before it 
with an expectant air until somebody attended to 
her. For she so much preferred being thus waited 
upon, that unless she were unusually hungry she 
would not help herself; and she was exceedingly 
careful not to let her sharp little teeth come 
against your finger as you put the bread into her 
mouth. Crust was always respectfully declined 
by her, and if deceived into taking a piece, she 
quietly dropped it out of her mouth again. 

In her later years she often had a chair by her 

mistress at the dinner-table, and received with 
thankfulness any nice little scraps that were 
offered. She was sometimes in a very lazy mood, 
and then if a morsel of meat were placed on the 
edge of the table for her, instead of taking it she 
would turn her head to her mistress, and watch 
the motion of her fingers, as a hint that she wished 
it to be put into her mouth. When her wish was 
not complied with, she was so independent that 
she would rather go without it than be obliged to 
reach it herself. 
_ Cherrie was noteasily imposed upon. If Blackie 
and she were at all troublesome at meal-times, and 
we desired to get rid of them, there was no diffi- 
culty in turning Blackie out. With a piece of 
meat in your fingers, you had only to call him in- 
to the hall, and he would follow you without:a 
moment’s hesitation ; and even if accidentally re- 
admitted, a similar bait insured a similar result ; 
but Cherrie knew better than to be thus lured 
into exile. Not for the daintiest tid-bit would she 
move an inch in the direction of the door. No, 
no; Cherrie had too much sense for that. 

Our black cat had an ingenious method of ap- 
prepriating the contents of the cream jug when he 
could gain access to it. It was a small jug, with 
a neck that was too narrow for the insertion of his 
head, so he used to dip his right paw in, and draw 
it out covered with the thick cream, which he 
licked off, and then continued the process until he 
was satisfied. (Of course, after the discovery of 
this trick, we never allowed him to repeat it with- 
out placing the remainder of the cream at his dis- 
posal.) I could not teach Cherrie to imitate him 
in this respect. You may think that I was very 
foolish to wish to teach her such a bad habit ; but, 
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dear reader, 1 do not profess to be a model of wis- 
dom and propriety. Cherrie was perhaps of 

our opinion, for although she gravely watched 
Blackie s attacks on the cream jug, she refused to 
learn to make them herself. She did not seem to 
have the least idea how to do it. 

But it was singular that, after Blackie’s death, 
she of her own accord adopted his plan with the 
cream jug, and took a manifest pleasure in the act. 
It might, you know, have been out of respect to 
his memory ! 

Poor Blackie ! he was a great favourite, and his 
departure was much regretted. He died when he 
was about eleven years old, of gradual decline, 
brought on by a severe influenzacold. Fora day 
or two before he died he was quite blind, and so he 
persisted in moving; it was touching to see his 
efforts to find his way about. Through his failure 
of sight, he happened to stumble against Cherrie, 
and she, supposing it was on purpose, gave him an 
admonitory pat with her paw. But after that she 
pH tal to discern the true state of the case, and 
although he several times pushed against her in 
the same manner, she bore kindly and patiently 
with him. a 

Some persons tell us that pet cats never make 
good mothers, but if their theory be correct, 
Chetrie was certainly an exception to it, for she 
was a most tender and devoted parent to her little 
ones. She was so proud of them, and so gratified 
when they were admired and caressed, that it was 
really a pleasure to see her with herkittens. The 
only fault to be found was, that she was unduly 
anxious about them. If she heard one of them 
mew as she was leaving them for needful refresh- 
ment, she would return in such distress, and do 


all she could to console it, so that she made her- | 
self quite a prisoner for their sakes. Many ameal 
would she have gone without if we had not carried : 


her food to her in the closet which she used as her 
nursery, and watched her while she ate it. 
Cherrie survived her early and faithful friend 
Blackie more than eight years, and lived to reach 
the mature age of sixtcen and whalf. But she re- 
tained to the last her comparatively youthful ap- 
rance. You would not have had the least idea 
om her looks that she was at all old. We did 
not ourselves perceive much difference in her un- 
til the last winter or two, and then the chief per- 
ceptible alteration was a growing dislike to exer- 
tion, and an evident loss of strength. On this 
account, and for other reasons which need not be 
named, she was more than usually petted during 
the closing months of her life, aad had both a 
chair and a hassock allotted to her use at the fire- 
side. She would lie on one for a little while, and 
then she would change to the other; and showed 
by these frequent alternations that she was too 
weary to remain long in one position; and she was 
very willing to be carried up and down stairs, be- 
cause it saved her the fatigue of personal effort. 
What a contrast to her young days, when she 
often raced about the house like a little wild thing, 


taking unwarranted liberties with the bedroom 
drapery, and twisting the carpets into sad dis- 
order! She was very fond at that period of tear- - 
ing paper in pieces, and also of playing with a 
paper ball. A piece of soft paper crumpled up 
into the size of a walnut and thrown upwards she 
would catch in her paws, and toss about on the 
floor until she was tired ; and then she would lie 
down, and holding her miniature ballin her paws, 
would tear it bit to bit with her teeth. At the 
mere sound of rustling paper she would prick up 
her ears, and be all on the alert for a game. She 
was full of fun and frolic. Even in her old age, 
when she was dignified and indolent, she could 
seldom resist the temptation of darting after a 
piece of string when it was trailed before her. 

Though much enfeebled by the lapse of years, 
her appetite—never very large—did not fail her, 
and she had no serious ailment. Sight and hear- 
ing were still good, and if you had witnessed at 
supper-time her eagerness to share the bread and 
milk prepared for her mistress, and the coaxing, 
insinuating way in which she asked for it, you 
would have been convinced that she was in pos- 
session of all her faculties. 

Her end was sudden and unexpected. Not 
going up to her mistress in the morning as she 
was wont to do, inquiry was made for her, and to 
our surprise and grief she was found stretched life- 
less on the carpet. 

If there were some tears shed over our favourite 
little Cherrie—mind, I have not said that there 
were—the many years that she had been with us, 
and the abruptness of her last farewell, would per- 
haps be an excuse for them. 

Cherrie was buried in a shady part of the garden, 
with wall-flowers planted round her grave; and 
some poetic lines were written as a tribute to her 
memory, COUSIN LUCY. 


LET ME GO, 


[The following verses are written by Mary Pyrpsr, an 
ola ae in Edinburgh. She is infirm, lonely, and very 
poor. 


Let me go !—The day is breaking, 
Morning bursts upon mine eye ; 
Death this mortal frame is shaking, 

But the soul can never die. 


Let me go!—The day-star beaming, 
Gilds the radiant realms above; 

Its full glory on me streaming, 
Lights me to that land of love ! 


Let me go !_My warfare’s ended, 
Night’s dark shades have passed away ; 
All in view is glory splendid, 
Boundless and eternal! day ! 


Let me go!—My Master’s chariot 
Waits in state to bear me home ; 

Purchase of his grace and merit,— 
Hallelujah! Lord, I come! 
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OxXE day Tommy rushed into the kitchen quite in 
a hurry, crying out, ‘‘Mother, mother, there is 
an old man down in the road sitting on a log; 
sha’n’t I set Pompey on him ?” 

‘*Set Pompey on him!” said little Mary ; 
‘* what for ?’’ 

**Oh, because,” answered Tommy, looking a 
little ashamed, ‘‘ because—perhaps he'll come and 
eat us up.” 

‘¢ A foolish reason of a foolish boy,” said his 
mother. ‘‘Go out, Esther,’ she added to her 
elder girl, ‘‘and see if the poor man wants any- 
thing. Perhaps he’s tired with a hard day’s 
travel among the mountains.” 

‘* Perhaps he’s somebody’s grandpa,” said little 
Mary. ‘‘ Would you like to have a naughty boy 
set his dog on your grandpa, Tommy?” 

Esther ran out, and peeping through the gate, 
saw him resting under the shade of the old oak 
tree. ‘*Should you like anything?” asked 
Esther. ‘‘ Will you please to come in and rest 
yourself in our kitchen ?” 

‘¢Thank you, chicken,” said the old man, ‘‘I 
should be very thankful for a drink of water.” 

Esther scampered back to the house, laughing. 
‘He called me a chicken,” said she, ‘‘and 
chicken will draw him some cool water from the 
well ; yes, that chicken will, with her own little 
claws.” 

Her mother gave her the pitcher, and she drew 
the water from the well, and hastened with the 
cooling drink to the poor traveller. Mary thought 
she would go too. Pompey marched ahead, 
smelling the way, and Tommy slinks behind, 
as well he may, after harbouring such cowardly 
thoughts about the poor old man. 

How pleased he is to see them! He is tired 
and dusty, for he has come a long way. 

‘*] thank you,” he said, after drinking, ‘‘I 
thank you. It tastes very good. Do you know 
what the Lord Jesus once said about a cup of cold 
water ?” 

Esther was silent. 

‘**T will tell you. He said, ‘Whosoever shall 
give to one of his people a ctp of cold water only, 
in the name of a disciple, he shall in no wise lose 
his reward.’ May the Lord himself bless you, 
little girl, as I am sure I do.” 

And a happy feeling stole into the young child’s 
bosom at the old man’s words, for the blessing of 
the poor man, the stranger, fell upen her. 


THE lowliest thing that we can do, 
The feeblest, faintest thing, 

If done for God shall earn reward, 
And glory to Him bring. 

The hand that wipes the childish tear, 
Or soothes a suffering heart, 

Or bids a cloud of sadness go, 
Performs a Christ-like part. 
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PERCY RAYDON; 
OR, SELF-CONQUEST. 


By Emma Lesiiz, Author of ‘‘ Ellerslie House.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—Criss. 


FRANK and Percy were learning their lessons a 
few days after the occurrence narrated in our last 
chapter, when Percy, suddenly looking up from 
his book, exclaimed, — 

‘*T say, Frank, how do you manage to get ever 
your lessons so quickly? Mine are no trouble to 
me, they’re so easy, but I can’t get them done.as 
soon as you do.” 

“*Oh, I'll tell you some day,” said Frank, eva- 
sively. 

‘*Can’t you tell me now?” said Percy. ‘I 
have seen you pull out an old exercise-book two 
or three times.” 

‘* Have you though?” said Frank. ‘* Well, I 
may as well let you into the secret, then; but 
first of all you must promise me not to split.” 

‘*All right,” said Percy ; ‘‘I promise.” 

‘And you must look out you keep it,” said 
Frank. ‘‘The fellows would cut you—send you to 
Coventry express, if you turn traitor.” 

‘‘What do you mean ?’’ said Percy, who did 
not understand what was meant by being sent to 
‘*Coventry.” 

‘‘Well, you are green!” exclaimed Frank, 
laughing. ‘‘ But let me tell you that it is a law 
with us never to speak to anybody that splits, 
especially about cribs.” 

‘¢¢Cribs’ ?” repeated Percy. 

‘¢Hush !’” said Frank; ‘‘there is Philip com- 
ing up-stairs, and there would be no end of a row 
if he or papa found out I used ‘ cribs.’”’ 

‘¢ What do you use them for, then ?” said Percy. 

‘$Oh, it saves lots of grind,’’ answered Frank; 
‘Cand besides, all the fellows in our class do it, 
and so I am obliged to do the same as the rest.” 

And then Frank went on to explain how he did 
his lessons. : 

‘¢ But it is not fair—it is not right—to do this,” 
said Percy, when his cousin had finished. 

‘‘Who ever thinks about that?” laughed 
Frank. ‘‘We get floored in construing some- 
times, and that is a bore, but the idea of bother- 
ing one’s self about whether a thing is right or 
not! Why, we should all go crazy in a week if 
we did !” 

‘¢ Why?” asked Percy. ‘‘I don’t see that. 
Things are right or wrong, and often it is very 
little more trouble to do the right thing than it 
is to do the wrong.” 

‘‘My dear young Solomon!” said Frank, 
laughing, ‘‘ those ideas are all very well for 
country people, but they don’t do here in Lon- 
don.” 


“What! do you mean to say, then, that no- 
body here ever considers whether a thing is right 
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or wrong before they.do it?” asked Percy, | placing the paper in his hand, thus giving Frank 
warmly, the opportunity of moving the disputed ‘‘ cribs” 

‘“Very few do,” answered Frank. ‘‘ People’ off the table before his brother saw them. 
now have enough to do to think how they are ‘Yes, this is a first-rate map, Percy,” said 
going to get on in the world; they leave all! Philip, after he had minutely examined it for a 
that sort of things to people who understand minute or two. ‘‘Did Isabel teach you to draw ?” 
them.” | he asked, laughing. 

‘‘But all ought to understand, and might, if! © ‘‘ Yes,” said Percy, a little stiffly, for he did not 
they liked,” persisted Percy. like the tone in which these last words were 

“You will find ‘ought stands for nought ’| spoken. 
when you get up in the fifth, old fellow,” said’ ‘‘I did not mean to offend you,”’ said Philip. 
Frank ; ‘‘ you will have to use cribs as well as; ‘‘ Come, I think you ought to be proud of a sister 
the rest of us.” | who can draw as well as this.” 

**] won't, though!” said Percy, decidedly ; | Before he left the room he turned to Frank, 
‘it is cheating, and nothing better, and I won't saying, ‘‘1 think you had better get on with yeur 
do it ;” and he drew himself up proudly. i lessons now, and postpone the fighting.” 

‘*Then I suppose you mean, to say I cheat 7 ‘* All right,” answered Frank, for his anger 
said Frank, angrily. ‘had by this time cooled down, and he could not 

‘lf the cap fits you, wear it by all means,” | but admire the manner in which Percy had acted, 
answered Percy, in a mocking tone. | although it may be questioned whether he was 

Frank jumped up from his seat in a violent’ right in trying to hide his cousin’s deceit. 
passion. 

‘* How dare you say that?” he exclaimed, 
doubling his fist to strike Percy. 

But at this moment the door opened, and! IT was soon discovered that Percy was in advance 
Philip came upon the scene of action. of the rest of his class, and he was accordingly 

‘‘ What, fighting again !’? he said. ‘‘ What is‘ elevated to the fifth. And now began the warfare 
the matter now between you two ?” about the cribs. 

‘‘He has been saying something he has no| At first he was strongly tempted to do as the 
business to say,” muttered Frank, ‘‘ and I’ll| rest did, for he found it would save an immense 
make him remember it.” amount of time and labour; but just as he was 

‘*Well, what is it he said?” asked. Philip, | upon the point of yielding to the temptation, he 
taking a seat between the two boys. Neither| thought of the resolutions he had made, and the 
answered. prayers he had put up for strength to overcome, 

‘* Now, then, Percy, out with it,” said Philip, | and again asking God to help him, he firmly 
after the lapse of a minute or two. ‘‘ What refused to use them. 
was it you said to Frank? He looks as though|  ‘‘ Well, I tell you there will be a fine row with 
he could eat you.” the other fellows when they find it out,” said 

Percy could not help laughing as he glanced | Frank, when he heard his resolution. 
across at his cousin’s flushed, angry face. ‘‘I| ‘* But what difference can it make to them ?” 
only said, ‘If the cap fits you, wear it,’”’ he an-} asked Percy; ‘‘surely we may learn our lessons 
swered, as we like !’’ 

‘*Then I suppose that had reference to some-| But it did not seem that this liberty was to be 
thing you had said before, had it not?” asked | allowed, for the week after Percy’s promotion one 
Philip. ; . of the boys came to him during recess, and taking 

‘* Yes,” said Percy; ‘‘ but you must not ask me | him on one side, asked if he used cribs. 
any questions about it, please, because it is aj ‘‘ No,” answered Percy. 
secret.” ‘*’Then you must, as well as the rest of us. Do 

‘‘And you will get sent to Coventry if you | you hear?” 
divulge it, I suppose ?” laughed Philip. ‘| ‘* Yes,” said Percy, ‘‘I hear, but I don’t see 

‘¢T should not care much for that,” said Percy; | why you should dictate tome. I suppose I can 
‘*but a promise is a promise, and I would not tell | do as I like about it ?” 

a story about that any more than I would about; ‘‘I suppose you can’t, you ninny!”’ said the 
anything else.” _| boy, who was considered the greatest bully in the 

‘“ Whe taught you to be so particular?” asked |school. ‘*Do you suppose the class is going to 
Philip, for he liked the frank, fearless tone in pet up with your nonsense and have their rules 
which these words were spoken. roken as you like? Well, things are come to 

‘‘Isabel,” answered Percy; ‘‘she and Charles!a pretty pass, certainly !” continued the bully, 
have taught us to do things because they were right, | scornfully. ‘‘I wonder what we shall hear of 
whether it was pleasant or not ;” and then, seeing | next! Here, Robinson!” he called to another who 
he was likely to say more than he ought, he asked | happened to be passing, ‘‘here’s this new fellow 
abruptly whether Philip thought a map he had | setting himself up to teach us what is right and 
been drawing was quite correct, at the same time | wrong. He pretends it is wrong to use cribs, 
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and we’ve made up our minds to make him use 
them.” : 

‘*Who has ?” asked Robinson. 

‘* Who! why, all the class, to be sure!” an- 
swered the boy. ‘‘ You remember Thompson 
came the same tale at first ; but we soon brought 
him to his senses.” - 

‘* Now look here,” said Robinson, addressing 
Percy, ‘‘it is ever so much easier to do your 
lessons as the rest of the class do theirs, so let 
me advise you to follow their plan; and besides, 
they have determined that all shall do it.” 

‘* But I won't!’ said Percy, hotly; ‘‘and all 
the classes in the school sha’n’t make me; it is 
nothing but a mean cheat, and——” but the rest 
of the sentence was lost in the hubbub of voices 
which were raised against Percy. 

‘* Who dares to say we cheat ?” asked one, edg- 
ing himself to the front. 

‘*7 do!” answered Percy, with more courage 
than discretion. 

‘*Then take that for your pains!’ said the 
boy, at the same time giving him a violent blow 
in his face. 


Percy was stunned for a minute, but, recover- 
ing himself, he returned the blow, and, we are 
serry to say, a regular fight ensued. 

Owing to the weakness of his left arm, Percy 
was unable to parry the blows of his adversary ; 
his face was soon streaming with blood, and in 
this state he was seen by one of the masters, who 
immediately inquired into the origin of the fight,. 
and when he found that Percy was, as he sup- 
posed, the aggressor, from his having said the other 
was a cheat, he ordered him to write a hundred 
lines from Milton, in addition to his ether lessons, 
to be brought with the rest the following morning. 
The boys had, of course, concealed the true cause 
of the quarrel, and Percy did not explain it. 

He presented a sorry spectacle when he re- 
turned home that afternoon. Both his eyes were 
black and swollen, and the look of sullen, dogged 
determination that had taken the place of the 
usual frank expression of his countenance ren- 
dered him still more disagreeable-looking. 

.  **T say, Percy,” said Frank as they went along, 
‘‘what shall you tell papa? He will want to 
knew how you got those two black eyes.” 

**I hope he won’t ask me,” said Percy; ‘‘ but 
if he does, I must tell him.” 

‘* What, about the cribs?” said Frank, in 
alarm. 

‘*Well, you know that was what the quarrel 
began about,” answered Percy. 

** But you are not obliged to say so,” returned 
his cousin. 

** You would not have me tell a story about it, 
surely ?’’ exclaimed Percy. ‘‘I promise you that 
if I am not asked I will not tell; but if Iam I 
must do so. 1 would not tell a lie for any- 
thing.” 

They walked on in silence for a few minutes, 
and then Frank asked, — 


‘What makes you so particular about these 
things, Percy ?” 

‘* Because it is a sin against God to act leceit- 
fully and tell lies,” answered Percy. | 

‘Oh, but people don’t generally care much 
about that,” said Frank; ‘‘at least, sehoolboys 
don’t: they can’t; they couldn’t stop to think 
whether everything they said or did was just 
right, I’m sure.” 

‘*But why not?” asked Percy. ‘‘It would, I 
know, be difficult at first to any one who had 
never been used to it, but not impossible ; the 
habit would soon be formed, and then it would 
come quite easy.” 

‘‘Yes, perhaps it would,” said Frank. ‘I 
mean to do it when] get a man; but there’s such 
lots of things at school ain’t just to the square. 
I shall scramble through school days as the rest 
do, and turn over a new leaf when I leave.”’ 

‘*T am afraid if you wait till then you won’t 
do it at all,” answered Percy. ‘‘It is hard work 
enough to do right now; but I think if we were 
to leave it until we were reen we should 
find it much harder,—at least, Isabel says we 
should.” 

Frank did not make any reply, and the two 
boys walked on silently, but it was evident Frank 
was thinking of what his cousin had said. 


CHAPTER X V.—LESSONS. 


THE boys contrived to slip up-stairs to their own 
room without being seen by any of the family, 
and when there it was easy to persuade the house- 
maid to bring them their tea, and to send a 
message asking to be excused from attending the 
family meal. 

‘‘And now, Ann,” said Frank, when she had 
executed these commissions, ‘‘bring something 
to take the blackness from his face,” pointing to 
his cousin as he spoke. 

‘* What shall I bring, sir?’ said the girl. 

‘*Oh, I don’t know. Can’t you tell us any- 
thing that will do?” 

‘‘Starch would take some of it out, I think, if 
it was kept on all the evening,” answered the 


girl. 
‘‘Oh, all right; bring it up and tell us how to 


use it. Mind you bring enough, and don’t tell 
down-stairs what you want it for.” 

Ann brought the starch, and Frank covered the 
discoloured parts of Percy’s face with it. 

‘‘Well, you are beautiful now,” exclaimed 
Frank, bursting into a fit of laughter; ‘‘I hope 
none of the others will pay us a visit to-night. 
If they should, you will have to get into the cup- 
board, or a fit of hysterics will be the end of it if 
it should be one of the girls.”’ 

‘*Do I look such a figure, then?” said Percy. 
‘*] feel queer enough; I don’t know how I shall 
get on with my lessons.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, never mind the lessons, I say,” exclaimed 
Frank, 3 
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[PERCY REFUSING TO USE ‘‘CRIBS.”’] 


‘‘You have got an extra hundred, too, to- 
night; that isashame. I wish I could do it for 
you.” 

‘*But you can’t, 
use wishing.” 

‘*But I say, you might crib for one or two just 
for to-night,” said Frank; ‘‘you’ll never get 
done, I am sure.” 

‘*T can’t help it,” said Percy; ‘‘ Ill do what I 
can, and the rest must go.” : 

‘*Oh yes, that is a pretty tale,” exclaimed 
Frank ; ‘‘ you will get in for it to-morrow if they 
aren’t all done.” 

‘* Well, but if I can’t do them, I can’t,” per- 
sisted Percy. 

‘‘Do as the rest of us do, and then you will 
get them done,” said Frank ; ‘‘ you’re not obliged 
to do it always ; there can be no harm in doing it 
just once, I’m sure.” 


” said Percy; ‘‘so it is of no 


Percy firmly declined ‘‘doing it just once ;” 
but before the evening was over his resolution 
almost failed, for it seemed impossible to get on 
with his lessons, ‘his head ached, and his hand 
shook so much; and when Frank spoke of the 
disgrace he would incur the following day if he 
went to school without having prepared them, he 
almost determined to yield to his cousin’s solici- 
tations. 

But happily, while he was debating with him- 
self whether he should do it or not, Frank decided 
the point by saying he ia 

‘* Well, you are a brick, Percy, to sit grinding 
there, and nothing to be got by it.” 

Percy lifted his head wearily from his hand. 
‘*T can’t grind much to-night,” he said, sighing. 

‘Well, 1 won’t ask you again to crib,” said 
Frank ; ‘‘and I have a precious great mind not 
to do it myself again.” 
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‘‘Don’t,” said Perey; ‘‘begin to-night, and 
learn your lessons fairly ; I’m sure you will feel 
more comfortable about it.” 

‘‘Especially if I get two black eyes for it,” 
laughed Frank. 

‘*T have been thinking about that since I’ve 
been home,” answered Percy, ‘‘ and have come to 
the conclusion that it was partly my own fault.” 

‘¢ How do you make that out?” asked Frank, 
in a tone of surprise. 

‘‘ Why, you see, I got into such a passion with 
the fellows,” said Percy. ‘‘I don’t know how it 
is, but I can’t help it; I feel sorry when it is 
over ; but it don’t seem as though I should ever 
be able to overcome it.” 

‘‘T know better than that, though,” said 
Frank, ‘‘for you are not half so peppery as you 
were when you first came here.” 

Percy sighed, but made no reply ; his thoughts 
had travelled back to Riverdale: not that he was 
unhappy in his uncle’s house—far from it,— 
but still. his bright expectations had been disap- 
pointed, and there was a feeling of loneliness 
when he thought of his elder brother and sister. 
‘‘Y wish you knew Isabel,” he said in a minute 
or two. 

‘* Well, I’ve wished the same thing, or some- 
thing like it, lately,” answered Frank; ‘‘for I 
have been thinking, if Mary and Caroline were 
like Isabel, I should be somehow different; but 
you see they think boys are plagues and bores, 
and wish us anywhere out of the way. I don’t 
believe they think we have feeling or anything 
else.” ; 

‘$Oh, Bella isn’t a bit like that,” said Percy ; 
‘‘but she isn’t fussy either.” 

‘*Suppose we manage to go and see Isabel on 
our half-holidays?” said Frank; ‘‘ papa will let 
us, I think.” 

‘¢Oh, that will be jolly !’’ said Percy; ‘‘she 
will be glad enough to have us, I know.” 

‘*But I say, you will have to make haste and 

et your eyes in a more respectable state, or we 
sha’n’t be able to go this week,” said Frank. 

‘Oh, I shouldn’t mind Isabel seeing me as I 
am,” answered Percy; ‘‘I shall tell her all about 
it.’’ 

‘*T don’t know what to do about papa seeing 
you,” said Frank ; ‘‘ he will be sure to ask an end- 
less lot of questions about how the fight began, 
and then it will all come out.” 

‘‘Well, I think I shall go to bed directly,” 
said Percy; ‘‘I can’t get on, and perhaps by the 
morning the blackness will have disappeared. 

‘¢T] wonder Philip has not been up to look 
after us,” said Frank; ‘‘it is lucky for us he has 
kept down-stairs.” 

Alas ! they little knew where poor Philip was 
lying at that moment, and that months would 
elapse before his footstep was again heard ascend- 
ing those stairs. 


THE CITY WITH ONE GATE. 


THERE is a very remarkable city somewhere. I 
am not going to tell you where, because I want 
you to think and find it out yourselves; neither 
shall I tell you the exact size, though it was 
measured with a golden reed many years ago; 
yet, unlike all other cities, it has not grown 
since that day either larger or less. It is a city 
full of wonders and marvellous sights, older than 
the most ancient city you can name, and more 
beautiful than the most beautiful place you or I 
have ever seen. 

There, there, do not shake your heads and say 
it is no use guessing. Try again. I am not 
positive about many things now-a-days, but I am 
quite positive about this, that you all know the 
name of the city with one gate. It cannot be 
London, for that has no gate now; nor Babylon, 
for there were a hundred ; nor Jerusalem, —that 
city, you know, had the Water, and the Sheep, 
Dirt, Fish, and many other gates. 

Still in the dark? Well, I suppose I must tell 
you a little more, though you not only know the 
name of this glorious place, but you hope to 
see it one day; ay, and so does the Queen and 
the royal children; so, indeed, does little Dick, 
the chimney-sweep, and our old blind friend, 
Mrs. Groves, and—and, in fact, everybody you 
and I know. What is more, it will be their own 
fault if they do not go there; though the most 
wonderful thing of all is, that if they are admitted, 
each person, whether queen or beggar, must pass 
through the narrow gate, for this city is sur- 
rounded by a wall so high that it reaches heaven ; 
therefore no man can climb over and enter that 
way, though many have tried, and, I am sorry to 
tell you, lost their lives in the attempt. 

Far, far away it lies, where the morning stars 
are singing, and the sons of God shouting for 


JOY: 


Near, very near is this kingdom. It is also 
within you. 

Now are you quite puzzled? I hope not. I 
wonder how many times you have been told about 
this beautiful country? When you were very 
young, nothing pleased you so much as to sit on 
your mother’s lap, and to be told of the happy 
Jand, where the streets are of pure gold, and that 
river flows which makes glad the city of our God; 
the land where the inhabitants thereof never say, 
‘*T am sick,” but stand dressed in white robes, 
wearing golden crowns, waving palms of victory, 
and, with harps in their hands, singing for ever 
the song of Moses and the Lamb. Now you are 
too old to sit on your mother’s knee, but, if I am 
not mistaken, there is a book out of which you 
have read for yourselves something about the 
King of this city, and his great whité throne ; 
something, too, about the tree growing in the 
midst, w leaves are for the healing of the 
nations ; and, better than all, of old things that 
have passed away, of tears being wiped ol! every 
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face, of pleasures for evermore, that have been | shivering not twenty yards from the entrance, 
prepared from all eternity, for those who are at} and I noticed that several watchmen went and 
the right hand of Him in whose presence there is entreated them to knock at the gate; but they 
fulness of joy. hesitated so long, that 1 began to tremble lest He 
How happy are the people who have a right to | should rise hastily and shut to the door. Some 
enter in! they find there the treasures they have | langhed, and said the gate had no beauty in it. 
laid up long, lang ago; they neither hunger nor} Others declared it was too narrow for them, they 
thirst any more ; God, God himself is with them, , hiked plenty of room to move about in. One man 
and the Lamb is the light thereof. said the gate would be shut if ke took the trouble 
In imagination I saw this city the other day. | to go and knock, though that was the greatest 
I dreamed that I beheld a great multitude, so | mistake of all, for it is opened day and night, and 
great, indeed, that it was impossible for me toj whosvever will may go in and find pasture. 
count them; but yet the city was uot full, there Another man would not go in that way because 
Were many mansions waiting for those of the the King did not think proper to tell him ihy 
King’s children who are now travelling in aj|there was only one gate, though the King con- 
strange country. As I watched the crowd, and descended to.say he should know hereafter. 
looked at the gate, I must confess my curiosity: Every child I invited promised faithfully to go 
was aroused, for I wanted to know whether;in and be out of danger, though many made 
every one of that innumerable company had passed ' excuses, and said they could not go at once, 
in by the same way; so I went up to several of | which grieved me very much, because J knew 
the spirits of these just men made perfect, and there were many ill-disposed persons on the look- 


inquired how they had obtained permission to | 
enter in, and the only answer I received was, | 


out for ny young friends. 
I never heard whether the King sent another 


‘“*We knocked, and the gate was opened for us.’’ | messenger to invite them al/ again ; some T know 


‘* But,” said I, ‘‘you paid for your admittance?” 


wandered so far away, that when the enemy came 


‘No indeed!” was the answer, “‘we came in ‘in like a flood, they were overwhelmed before 


without money and without price.” 


| they could reach the gate and be insafety, though 


‘¢And where did you find those beautiful white | they ran with much speed, and desired to be at 


robes? for I perceive you all are dressed alike.” 
‘‘The Master of the feast brought us his own 
white garments, and dressed us Himself.” 


rest (Prov. i. 28). 


Now I suppose you know my secret. I need 
scarcely tell you that the city we all so greatly 


Then 1 went on to watch the people who were | desire to see is Heaven, and that the gate is Jesus 
travelling to this city which hath foundations, ; our Saviour, who says of Himself, ‘‘I am the 


whose maker and builder is God. Very many of | 


29 


way, and the door;” without whom, indeed, zo 


them were trying to climb the walls, hoping that man cometh unto the Father ; for there is none 
when the King saw how they were wounded in the | other name under heaven given among men, 


attempt to reach his city He would have com- 
passion on them, and send an angel to carry them 
sately down from their height. But He took no 


whereby we may be saved. 
You want to go to heaven. 
know the right way. So do I. 


So do I. You 
Then let us both 


notice whatever of their distress, and called them ; beware lest we attempt to enter heaven by any 


hirelings and thieves ; though if they had obeyed 
his voice, and presented themselves at the gate, 
He would have heard their cry, had compassion 
on them, and healed all their wounds. I warned 
them of their danger, so did many other kind 
friends : some only mocked at us, and laughed us 
to scorn; some were willing to come, and I might 
have had others, only they wanted me to wait 
while they made themselves ready, which is 
against the rules; so, as I dared not break them, 
they were left behind. 

I had very hard work, too, in persuading my 
friends to lay down their packages (made up of 
prayers, good intentions, gifts to the poor, &c.), 
which they all wanted to bring as presents to the 
King, and I had great difficulty in convincing 
them that He would not be bribed: and some 
were so obstinate as secretly to bring these gifts, 
in spite of my entreaties ; and when they were 
sent sorrowing away from the gate they believed 
my words, which, indeed, were not my words, 
lnt His that sent me. 

‘here were some poor creatures who stood 


other gate than by the one which the good King 
has set open for us. Let us also pitch our tents 
near it; so shall it be to us as a shadow in a 
weary land, and the Master will even now give us 
meat to eat, that the world knows not of, and 
water to drink, so that we shall never thirst. 

But, above all, try to serve and glorify the 
King who has opened heaven unto you, and set 
your feet in a safe place; and, having done all, 
lay your imperfect works at his feet, and cry, 
Unclean, unclean! remembering that the hands 
of all those who pass into the city with one gate 
must be empty, for the inscription over it is— 
‘‘The Free Gift.” 


Chelsea. 


RIGHT USE OF RICHES. 


Wovtpst thou multiply thy riches, diminish 
them wisely. Or wouldst thou make thy estate 
entire, divide it charitably. Seeds that are 
scattered increase, but hoarded up they perish. 
QUARLES. 


M. 8. R. 
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THE ICHNEUMON FLY. 


Ir I were an insect, I’m sure that I 
Should not wish to be an Ichneumon fly; 
And if you will listen I'll tell you why. 


When this fly is ready her eggs to lay, 
Instead of loving at home to stay, 
She wings her flight o’er the garden gay. 


And soon she rests—on a flower ?—oh no, 
She does not care where the violets grow, 
Nor a passing thought on the rose bestow. 


But she stops when her eager glance has scen, 
Half-shaded behind a leafy screen, 
A caterpillar that’s plump and green. 


And then, with a sort of awl-like 


pin, 
She pierces a hole beneath its skin, 
And silently drops an egg within ; 


Nor ceases her daring work till all 

Her eggs are placed in their cells 
so small, 

When away she flies o’er the garden 
wall! | 


Now is it not terrible to contrive 

For her mischievous eggs their 
winter hive, 

In a green little creature that’s all 
alive? 


The eggs are hatched in their {:: 
strange retreat, 
And the “larvee”’ grow and become —.~ 

complete ; == 
But what do these “ parasites” find === 
to eat? 


Why, it is a curious thing to tell, 

But I’ve heard it from those who 
know them well, 

That they feed on the body in which 
they dwell! 


When summer is losing its rich warm glow, 
They force their way through the skin, and so 
Away from their poor little friend they go, 


Without even a grateful adieu; and she, 
All wasted and worn, as she well may be, | 
Soon withers and dies, like a blasted tree. 


Now, if I were an insect, I’m sure that I— 
Unless I desired to be mean and sly— 
Would not choose.te be an Ichneumon fly. 


SEED TIME. 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters,” 
Sow in faith the little seed ; 
Oft an unseen blessing hallows 
Some unthought-of word or deed. 


God shall give thee sweet rejoicing, 
After many anxious days ; 

And thine everlasting anthem 
Shall declare tey Saviour’s praise. 


FROM LONDON BRIDGE TO 
THE NORE. 


Parr Vv. 


Now we are passing the East India Docks, with . 
many more ships; now we have reached the 
mouth of the river Lea. This river rises near 
Luton, in Bedfordshire, and after winding among 
many pleasant villages, and having given constant 
treats to anglers, it here falls into the Thames, 
The river scenery does not seem very attractive 
just at present, at least on the Essex coast. 
The banks are low, and the fields are flat and 


[WooLwIcH.] 


‘swampy. Yet there are some smal! hills in the 
| distance, which take off a little of the dull 
juniformity. Kent is the county for beautiful 
places, and well deserves its title—the ‘‘ Garden 
of England.”’ 

And now we are opposite WooLWICH, with its 
famous dockyard, foundry, scheols, arsenal, and 
barracks. Some writer says that to describe 
Woolwich ‘‘would require a volume, and not a 
page ;” and as we cannot devote a volume to it, 
we must be content.with a mere glance in passing. 
Here the clang of hammers shows how busily 
the men are at work. Here they are making 
machinery -and building ships, and here: also 
they are training soldiers. 

Would they allow us to go inside? Yes, into 
the Dockyard. You would only have to sign a 
book at the gates. You would sea,the wonderful 
steam hammer. You would also see another 
wonderful machine which cuts iron—not wood— 
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into shavings. These 
shavings are sometimes 
twenty or thirty feet 
long. 

What a sad reflection, 
however, it is that the ~~ 
chief end of all this busy — 
toil is war/ If you were — 
to go over the Arsenal — 
and Dockyard you would 
learn a great deal about 
the best modes of fight- 
ing. Foreigners, when — 
they visit England, are ~~ 
anxious to see Woolwich; = 
perhaps it is that they 
may find out some se- — 
crets about war, and tell = 
those secrets when they =~ 
return home. Ah, what 22% 
a happy time it will be ae 
when the nations ‘‘learn [07a = 
war nomore!” Theonly 2 
warfare in which I hope 3 
you will ever wish to take — 
part is the ‘‘good fight — 
of faith,” the only ar- 
mour you will ever wear, 
the ‘‘armour of light,” 
and the only captain you will ever fight under, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the ‘‘ Captain of our salvation.” 

Our steamer is now passing a charming spot. 
Indeed, some say it is the most charming spot to 
be found on the river. This is Eriru, a cheerful 
little village, with its pier running into the water ; 
you ean see the spire of a pretty church, and the 
wooded ground rising behind the houses. I have 
heard a friend, who used often to reside here 
during the summer, speak of its quiet country 
walks with much pleasure. If you are fond of 
quietness and country scenes, Erith is just the 
place for you; but if you prefer bustle and noise, 
then you must take up your abode in London. 


FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS. 
NO. V.—THE INTELLIGENT CROWS. 


One day, the winter before last, a miller saw 
two crows light upon the mill-pond. One got 
firm footing upon a coat of ice; but the other, 
less judicious in the selection of his landing-place, 
pitched into some pulpy snow, from which he 
found it impossible to extricate himself. Crow 
number one immediately came to his rescue, and 
tried to push him out of the scrape. Finding, 
however, that this was impossible, he aaa 
cocked his head on one side, in apparently know- 
ing deliberation, then chatted for 2 moment with 
his unfortunate comrade, and flew off. 

The miller thought that he would watch the 
progress of affairs. 

In about ten minutes Number One returned 
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with two others. These three flew round their 
rea arcane brother and examined his condition, 
and then by a joint effort raised him up and 
stood him upon the ice. 

This being accomplished, they rubbed against 
him to warm him, brushed the frozen snow from 
his wings, and finally all departed together, the 
rescued crow being in the centre of the others, 
as aeuee it was still necessary to watch after his 
welfare. 


SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 


1. Name one who lived and died in the pre 
sence of all his brethren. 

2. God’s protecting care over his people is 
illustrated by a reference to the care of two birds 
over their young ; what birds are these? God's 
Sat a a care of his people is also illustrated 

y his referring to the wants of two birds ; which 
are they ? 

3. Mention the various places, people, and 
oe spoken of in the Old Testament as sanc- 
tified. 
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WINIFRED’S HOME. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dora Setwyy,” ‘ Ernest 
WIxTon,” &c. 


CHAPTER XIII.—HowWARD THINKS HE CANNOT 
BE A SOLDIER. 


Howarp could not get little Mary’s words out 
of his mind. ‘‘A soldier must always obey 
orders.”’ It was a very simple remark, but for 
that reason, perhaps, it was more impressive 


than any laboured argument would have been. 
It was so true, that nobody could oat ars or 
evade it; and it was so plain, that anybody could 
understand it. A soldier is not called upon to 
choose, or to plan ; but he is simply to do just what 
he is told. He may not — with his orders ; he 
may not like his work; but it is his duty under 
all circumstances to carry out the directions of 
his captain. 

And Christ’s soldiers are equally required to 
be obedient. They must cheerfully submit to 
his authority ; they must be faithful and diligent 
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in his service; and they must not neglect the to blame if he allowed Howard to excel him. 
smallest of his injunctions. Unless they are! Leonard had excellent abilities, but he was indo- 
ready to do whatsoever He commands them, they | lent and careless over his tasks, and would not 
cannot be his true soldiers. And ‘‘his com-, exert himself unless he were forced to do so. It 
mandments are not grievous.” was a wonder that he had retained his place till 

Are they not? Howard thought one of them |then, but it happened that he had been better 
certainly was. It seemed to put such a difliculty | taught than the boys below him, and so it had 
in his way, that he did not see how he could pos- | been scarcely any trouble to him to continue so 
sibly get over it. For if it was needful that a:near the top. But Howard’s admission altered 
Christian soldier should be kind and forviving : this state of affairs. Leonard saw that in him he 
even to his enemies, of course he must give up. had a competitor who would be hkely to equal, if 
all idea of being such a soldier; as he had told; not to outshine him. Yet his lazy habits were 
Mary, it was not to be expected that schoolboys 'too deeply rooted to be easily eradicated ; and 
should act in that fashion. before he well knew how it had occurred, he one 

Yet Howard really wished to enter Christ’s | day found himself fourth, and Harry third in the 
army, and to be enrolled among his bold and | class! 
brave-hearted followers. Only the last Sunday,| It must be confessed that this was rather mor- 
as he sat alone with his book, he had repeated the | tifying; but then Leonard might have prevented 
following sentence over and over to himself, as if ‘it if he had taken the same pains that Howard 
he really enjoyed the description:—‘‘He shall} had taken with his exercise ; but he had carelessly 
not be ashamed to confess the faith of Christ thought that he knew it all well enough, and had 
crucified, and manfully to fight under his banner | thus neglected to give sufficient time to it. But 
against sin, the world, and the devil; and tojcven had he failed after doing his very best, that 
continue Christ’s faithful soldier and servant! would have furnished no good excuse for the 
unto his life’s end.”” There was something in- {animosity with which he henceforth regarded 
spiriting in the sound of these words, and| Howard. He became quite spiteful towards him ; 
Howard resolved to take them for his motto. and although too cowardly to say what he felt, 

Nor had he changed his mind now. But little he seized every opportunity of inflicting small 
Mary’s childish saying, ‘‘.A soldier must always | annoyances upon his schoolfellow. Instead of 
obey orders,” kept ringing in his ears; and as he |trying, with a laudable ambition, to regain his 
was not at all inclined to obey the ‘‘orders” of |lost place, he murmured at his ill-luck, as he 
which she had reminded him, what right had he called it, grew even less diligent and painstaking, 
to the name and honours of a soldier ? and sought to get Howard out of favour with 

Howard was a general favourite with his school- | both master and boys. 
fellows for his frank, good-tempered disposition ;} He was foiled in his wicked design ; for while 
and his lively spirits made him a first-rate com- | Howard was very light-hearted and full of fun, he 
panion in all boyish sports. He won their respect, |and Percy always kept aloof from all acts of 
too, by his general good conduct, and by his pro- | insubordination, and were steady and gentlemanly 
gress in his studies; for, although he was not so! in their behaviour. 
elever as his brother, Howard was by no meansa| So Leonard changed his tactics. He _ hid 
dunce. If he had been, this portion of my story | Howard’s lesson-books, cracked his slate, chipped 
would not have been written, for it was Howard’s| his desk ; inked his copy-book, and did other 
well-learnt lessons which had provoked the envy | things of a similar kind, on purpose to tease and 
and. ill-will of one of his schoolfellows. irritate him. 

When Howard, at the beginning of the half-| But he did them secretly. He had no wish to 
year, was moved to a higher form in the school, | be detected in the performance of these shabby 
the advance was greatly to his credit, for most of| actions, because he was well aware in what light 
his new associates were older than himself. He|they would be regarded by Dr, Lee and the 
had worked hard to get there, and he worked still | majority of his schoolfellows. 
harder when he was there, in order that he might | Indeed, to avoid the probability of any suspicion 
keep up his reputation and please his master. | attaching itself to him, he pretended to be very 
Now, until Howard joined his present class, the | friendly towards Howard ; and Howard, although 
next but one to the head boy was a youth named | he did not like the boy, and refused to have much 
Leonard Jenkins. But Howard had not been very | intercourse with him, had no clear reasons to 
long admitted before he gradually pushed his way, | allege for his dislike. Latterly, however, one or 
not only up to Leonard, but above him. Leonard | two little circumstances had inclined him to the 
was obliged to descend a step, and to yield hisj| belief that Leonard Jenkins was his unknown 
place to Howard. tormentor, and he determined to watch him very 

This was naturally a vexation to him, but it | narrowly. 
need not have aroused the mean and resentful{ But though his conjecture amounted alme-t 
feelings which he cherished towards Howard : it|to certainty, he could not supply other people 
was quite fair of Howard to endeavour to rise in| with any proofs of Leonard’s misdeeds, and there- 
his class ; and, indeed, Leonard had only himself | fore, till the right time should arrive, he held his 
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tongue. He had not much doubt in his own! and yet she was not so far above his own level as 
mind that it was Master Leonard to whom he was | to suggest any idea of superiority, and Percy did 
indebted for the stone in the snowball ; but it was | not shrink from owning to her how much he had 
useless to accuse him of throwing it, when Howard | set his heart upon gaining this prize. 

had only his own opinions to urge in support of| ‘*I remember being quite as eager once about 
the charge ; for boys as well as men are held to|a prize,” said Winifred. ‘‘It was a prize for 
be innocent until they can be proved guilty. drawing, and I was almost sure that I should get 

Still Howard was pretty sure that Leonard’s , it, because I really drew very well for my age ; 
tricks would some day be brought home to him, ;} and I determined to spare no pains with the 
and he resolved that h@ should then pay the full| sketch that I intended to send in for the 
penalty for them; and if Howard attempted, by | occasion.” 
all the means in his power, to hasten the arrival; ‘‘ And you did not get the prize after all?” 
of that period, in order that he might enjoy his; ‘‘ No; a much younger girl, a new pupil whom 
retaliation, who could blame hiin ? I had rather overlooked, gained it; and she 

Certainly not the other boys. They would all) deserved it, too. Some of my friends tried to 
have sympathized with Howard had they been | comfort me for my defeat, by talking against her, 
acquainted with his feelings; for the old abrogated , and by assuring me that there had not been fair 
law of ‘‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth for aj play in the matter; but I knew that the prize 
tooth,” seems to be a universal law in the school-| was justly hers, and that I was not entitled 
boy world. The higher and nobler principles of} to it.” 

Christianity are seldom permitted to have any| ‘‘Still, that did not lessen your disappoint- 
influence there. As Howard told Mary, ‘‘ boys” | ment.” 

do not understand them, nor profess to act in| ‘Yes, it did, a little. One ought to be 
accordance with them. (Boys in general, that | generous enough to rejoice in the success of a 
is; of course there are a few bright exceptions to|rival; and ‘the best’ is the best, whether it 
this rule to be met with.) Ah, with all their| belongs to us or not. Besides, I found afterwards 
manly qualities, their varied talents, and their|that the disappointment was good for me, and 
considerable self-esteem, there are some points! then I was thankful for it.” 

upon which a little child like Mary is far wiser}; ‘‘Oh, Winifred, that is such a dreadfully 
than they are ! proper observation !”’ 

Will Howard learn the lesson which his straight-| ‘‘ Well, it is quite a true one,” said his sister. 
forward little sister has put before him? Will} ‘You must have got it out of somebody’s 
he show, by ‘‘ obeying orders,’’ that he is a true | diary, or have stolen it out of one of Mr. Gran- 
soldier? or will he decline, upon those terms, to | ville’s sermons !” 
be numbered in the ranks of the army? We) ‘‘No, it is quite original,’’ said Winifred, 
shall see. smiling. 

‘‘Well, I should think such experience was 
original,” said Percy; ‘‘certainly I am a stranger 
to it, for disappointments have never done me the 
least bit of good. They only do me harm.” 

‘*] will tell you what I meant,”’ said Winifred. 
“‘T was so anxious about getting the prize, that I 
grew selfish and careless about any one's comfort 
but my own. My aunt, who was very unwell at 
the time, was either neglected by me, or else so 
impatiently attended to, that she must have been 
pained by my unwillingness to render her the 
little services to which she was accustomed. 
And other things, even grave things, such as 
Bible-reading, were hurried over or altogether 
omitted.” 

‘¢But one is obliged to strain every nerve for 
such an object,’ said Percy, in an excusing 
tone. 

‘¢T know that,” said Winifred, ‘‘ but one must 
not do wrong even to gain what seems a righit 
object ; and duties are not to give way to desires.” 

‘‘Why, no, I suppose not,” observed Percy, 
but in a rather doubtful tone. 

‘Then I was becoming so vain in the prospect 
of winning the prize, that I could hardly listen 
to advice or criticism of any kind; and was 
almost rude to one of the teachers when she 


Cuarren XIV.—THE ADVANTAGE OF LOSING A 
PRIZE. 


Percy did no¢ gain the prize. How much is con- 
taincd in this short sentence! He was sadly 
disappointed, though he tried to conceal it, and 
even managed to make one or two poor jokes 
respecting his failure. Howard and his sisters 
thought that he did not care very much about it, 
but Winifred’s penetration could see beneath the 
surface, and she knew that his gaiety was only 
assumed. She was sorry for him, but she was 
not sorry that the contest was ended, for Percy’s 
close application to his books during the last few 
weeks had neither improved his health nor his 
temper, 

Winifred was careful not to notice him specially 
while the others were present, but as soon as they 
Were left alone she contrived, by a word and look 
of sympathy, to let him perccive that she under- 
stood just how he felt. And as she had the tact 
to do this without offending his pride or his 
reserve, Percy was soothed by her condolence ; 
and it was a relief to him to have some one to 
Whom he could speak freely on the subject. 
Winifred was sufficiently old to be his confidante ; 


se ne 
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ventured to point out a fault in m vai ued.sto nGintont va tault davany drawing. | 
I think if I had not lost the prize, I should have 
grown too conceited for anybody to live with me ; 
but that opened my eyes to my mistake.”’ 

‘* How?” said Percy. 

‘*By showing me that there were others who 
were cleverer than myself, it convinced me of my 
own deficiencies, and of my want of humility. It 
also taught me that, even in striving for a prize, 
we should not be so unduly absorbed in its 
pursuit as to slight our daily obligations, and 
to yield to a fretful and selfish ’ spirit.”’ 

Winifred paused, but Percy was silent. He 
might be thinking how much he needed to learn 
this lesson, and how his sister's past feelings 
resembled his present ones; but boys are not in 
the habit of making confessions about themselves, 
and Percy was not ‘of a demonstrative turn. His 
reply, or rather his next remark, to Winifred 
was, ‘‘I should not mind about the prize if I 
had not wasted my time so over it; but all the 
hard work of the last few weeks has been, you 
see, for nothing.” 

“Oh no, Percy; you must not think so. 
Although you have lost the prize, you have gained 
knowledge which you would not otherwise have 
had, and you are too true a scholar to call such an 
acquisition waste of time.” 

ercy twirled Winifred’s cotton-reel on the 
table, and hesitated. He seemed as if he had 
not ob uite made up his mind on that point. 
ercy ! Percy !” shouted little Walter up the 
stairs, ‘‘papa wants you to come and write out 
the list of new books for the library.” 

Percy went to help his father, and Winifred 
took a fresh needleful of cotton. I am afraid she 
thought Percy did sometimes ‘‘ waste his time,’’ 
when she discovered that, in his self-amusement 
with her reel, he had obliterated the number by 
piercing a hole in the paper, and had broken off 
the thread so closely, that the right end of it 
seemed to be irrecoverably lost ! 


CuAPTER XV.—SKATING. 


“THERE was to be a grand skating and sliding 
performance, by Percy’s school, on the large 
piece of water in the park. The ice had been 
pronounced by the authorities to be of sufficient 
thickness to dispel the anxiety of all careful 
fathers and timid mothers, and the boys pro- 
mised themselves a whole afternoon of enjoyment 
on the half-holiday. Young ladies in that 
of the country had not learnt to share in these 
outdoor recreations of their brothers ; and if they 
had, Mr. Atherton would not have allowed his 
girls to take part in such a public display. But 
there was, of course, no objection to their being 
spectators on the occasion ; and Winifred and her 
sisters, with little Walter, were on the spot in 
ood time. Mary was obliged to be left at home ; 
but she bore her deprivation very contentedly, 
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almonds and raisins, to console her during their 
absence. 

It was a very cold, but a very bright day, and 
to those who were healthful, and well wrapped 
up in shawls and furs, it was very pleasant to 
walk along the broad gravel path, and watch the 
cheerful scene outspread before them. Howard 
was a capital skater, and Percy was not muck 
inferior to him; and Lottie was extremely de- 
lighted when their skilful ind graceful evolutions 
on the ice excited the admiration of the by- 
standers. 

‘‘Look at that genteel youth, in the blue 
jacket ; -—how well he skates!” said a richly 
dressed lady, the wife of a celebrated lawyer, to 
a younger lady at her side. 

Lottie’s eager, speaking face perhaps attracted 
the lady’s attention, for their eyes met at that 
moment, and Lottie was so emboldened by the 
kindness of the glance which returned hers, that 
she could not help saying, ‘‘That is one of my 
brothers !”’ 

‘*Indced,” was the good-natured reply ; ‘‘ then 
Iam sure you are very proud of him, for he isa 
beautiful skater. What is his name?” 

‘‘Howard Atherton,” said Lottie, in an im- 
pressive tone, as if she were handing down the 
words to posterity. The lady smiled, thanked 
her, and passed on; but whenever she came near 
Lottie in the course of the afternoon she showed 
that she remembered her by giving her a look of 
friendly recognition. 

Lottie was in high spirits. She raced up and 
down with Walter, till she made him so boisterous 
that Winifred was obliged to beg that she weuld 
be a little quieter in her movements. 

“Very well, I will try,” said Lottie, setting off 
again as she spoke, in so hasty and heedless a 
manner, that she went plump against an old 
gentleman, who was just turning round the 
corner, and knocked his stick out of his hand ! 

He was not so benevolent as the lawyer’s lady, 
or perhaps he was irritated by the merry laugh 
which little Walter raised at his expense, for 
before the blushing and ashamed Lottie could 
recover herself sufficiently to be able to a logize, 
he exclaimed in a loud, angry voice, ‘‘ Why don’t 
you look where you are going, Miss ? Deany dear! 
aie saw such a rude set of children in my 

e "9? 

Lottie was sobered by this unlucky adventure, 
and while they remained on the grounds she 
behaved herself, according to Gertrude, a little 
more like a young lady ; though Lottie, with her 
usual earnestness, persisted in affirming that she 
never should be, and that she never intended to 
be, a young lady until she was at least twenty. 

When the sunshine withdrew itself, and cold 
gray clouds began to gather over the sky, Wini- 
fred and her companions thought it was time te 
return home. early all the visitors had de- 

parted. But most of the boys still lingered on 


for she had a new story-book, and a supply of the | ice; for though it was getting slightly dusk, 
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they seemed loth to quite discontinue their sport ; 
and Percy and Howard were sure to stay as long 
as anybody else did. So their sisters and Walter 
walked briskly homewards, chattering about the 
pleasant afternoon which they had had, and little 
anticipating in how short a period their gladness 
would be suddenly changed into alarm and 
sorrow. 


THE LIFE-LADDER. 


AMONG the beautiful pictures in the late Great 
Exhibition I especially remember one— ‘‘The 
First Break in the Family.” It represented a 
boy leaving his home for the first time. Where 
he was going I cannot tell. Perhaps it was to 
get a situation in London, that great city of 
which, as he sat by the fireside on the cold winter 
evenings in his cottage home, he may often have 
heard stories more wonderful than true. If I 
recollect rightly, there was a turn in the road a 
little past the cottage, and he, seated on the top 
of a large coach by the side of the coachman, was 
looking back—a farewell look—on his childhood’s 
dwelling, at the door of which stood his father, 
leaning on his stick, his mother, with the corner 
of her apron in her hand, as if she had just wiped 
away the tears which had started in her eye 
while taking farewell of her dear boy, and his 
little sister watching, too, as the coach rolled 
rapidly on, and would soon be lost in the distance. 
It was leaving home for the first time. . 

That picture reminds me of one who also left 
home fog the first time, but who did so more 
than 3,000 years ago. Let me try to draw a 
picture of that scene. It is an Eastern country. 
There travels a lonely man. A strong, stout 
staff assists his steps; in the wallet which he 
carries, were we to look inside, we would find 
nothing but a few hard dates, some bread, very 
unlike ours, and a vessel containing a little oil. 

About a hundred years before you might have 
secn the servant of that man’s grandfather journey- 
ing along the same way. Alone? No, there 
were several men with him, and ten richly laden 
camels, bearing food for them on their journey, 
and presents—very valuable—intended for the 
family to whom they were going. 

And the father of this man, he was very rich ! 
Not very long before, we know that he had 
‘* possessions of flocks, and possessions of herds, 
and a great store of servants.” 

Why does he let his son thus leave his home? 
for he is leaving it, and leaving it for the first 
time, too. Ah, and little does he think for how 
long! He intends going for a few weeks, but 
many years—years, some of them, of trouble and 
sorrow—-pass over his head before he travels that 
way again. 

And the home—oh, what a change will have 
taken place in it! The angel of death will have 
visited the dwelling, and called his mother—the 
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mother he so fondly loved—away for ever. Why, 
then, does he travel in this miserable way? And 
why does he leave his home? Could not one 
servant have been spared to go with him ? 

Ah, the reason why, had we time to tell it, 
would reveal a sad, sad story of sin and sorrow ! 

But look. The sun is setting, the shades of 
evening are drawing on, it is getting yet darker 
and darker. <A Yon way has our traveller 
journeyed. Where is fe to find a resting-place ? 
Not in a comfortable tent, but on the cold, hard 
ground. See, he is lying down; his pillow is 
not a very soft one; by the light of the stars that 
shine so brightly in that Eastern land we can see 
his features; how calm and peacefully he sleeps 
after his weary day’s travel! Sad and troubled 
I cannot help thinking he must have been, when 
he luy down to rest; but oh! it has all passed 
away. What would not many have given to 
see what that weary man saw sleeping on that 
hard pillow! for he is dreaming a dream he will 
never forget to life’s latest day. 

When he rises from his sleep, how joyfully 
he goes on his journey! And in after years of 
sorrow and trouble what comfort will he find as 
he looks back to that night, and pictures to his 
mind’s eye that wonderful vision ! 

Now, dear friends, you all know what I have 
been picturing. I need not tell you that the 
lonely traveller was Jacob. You all know where 
to find the story. 

‘* And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set up 
on the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven : 
and behold the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending on it’’ (Gen. xxviii. 12). 

If all dreams were like that one, who would 
not wish to dream ? 

My intention now is not so much to bring out 
the precious truths which this narrative would 
teach Jacob, and might teach us, but because, 
in thinking about that wonderful ladder, I could 
not help fancying that I saw a picture of the life 
of all those who love and serve God. It is, I 
think, a picture of your life, dear readers, if you 
are true disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

You all know how a ladder is made. You 
know it has rounds or steps, up or down which 
the person using it has to go to get to the top ox 
to reach the bottom. 

Well, dear readers, these rounds or steps of 
the ladder seem to remind me of the years of our 
life; and as I think about it I fancy that I see 
before me numbers of ladders of very different 
lengths. Some are so long it appears almost 
impossible to count the steps. If I mistake 
not, I see one that has no less than 969 steps, 
very nearly a thousand. Only think ! to live on 
earth those many years! Then I see others, but 
I must not stay to count them all. Why, there 
seems to be a ladder for every figure that you 
might name, from one right up to that long, long 
number. 

But stay ; there are other ladders, whose rounds 
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are not years, but months ; and do you see those ?| them as he goes along! Presently he comes near 

they are weeks; and those others yonder, they | the end; he looks out of the window of the rail- 

are but days. They are the life-ladders of dear | way carriage ; the train rushes into the station ; 

little children who passed away so soon from|it stops; the door opens, and in a moment he is 

earth, who so quickly reached the top of the!in his mother’s or his father’s arms. Happy, 

ladder, and found it to be heaven; and their| happy boy! his journey is over; he is at home— 

infant voices, which never uttered anything but} home, sweet home ! 

a cry here, are now helping to swell the song of} And about that other home, and of every year, 

praise to the Lamb slain for us. and month, and week, and day, as being so 
Perhaps you may not have thought of yourj| much nearer to it, one has written these beautiful 

life as a ladder. Try, then, and think of it} lines :— 

now; and as you do so, remember you do not penne 

know how long your life-ladder will be. You! This swectly solemn thought 

know up how many steps you have gone; you, r Comes ee - fe ae a aa 

who are thirteen years old, may know you have | Sano e eninieeadeceg A 


: | Than e’er I have been before. 
gone up thirteen steps; you, who are four, may | 


know you have gone up four steps; but you| “ Nearer my Father’s house, 
cannot tell how many you have yet to go. Your _ Where the many mansions be; 
life-ladder will not be as long as Methuselah’s or Nearer the great white throne, 
as Enoch’s ; how long it will be you cannot know. Nearor the crystal sea; 
You can only count the steps up which you have ' “ Nearer the end of life, 
already gone; the others, whether many or few, Where I lay my burdens down; 
God only knows. | Nearer leaving the cross, 

And as you think of that, think that some of, Nearer taking the crown.” 


you may be just treading on the last step, and | 
be it your prayer to Him who only knows them 
all, ‘*So teach me to number my days, that I 
may apply my heart unto wisdom.” “I’m nearer home to-day 

There is one beautiful thought about this ladder, Than e’er I have been before.” 
in which I told you J saw a picture of the life of 
every pious child. very step is a step upward, 
and the top of it reaches to heaven ;—oue end rests 
on earth, the other resteth there. You remember 
those beautiful words—perhaps you sometimes 
sing them, — 


Dear readers, I should like to feel that you all 
could say this, — 


It may, it ought to be so. Jesus wants it to be 
so. He wants every one to sing his praises in 
‘that home at the top of the ladder. He has died 
| that it might be so. Had He not died, the gate 
‘of that home would have been for ever closed 
against us. Sin closed the gate, and we could 


“T’m but a stranger here, not open it. But Jesus can and has. He waits 
Heaven is my home; to receive you; He wishes every step you tread 
Earth’s but a desert drear, to be one step nearer his presence and home. 
Heaven is my home. | He bids you come. How gladly you will be 


Dangers and sorrows stand 

Round me on every hand ; 

Heaven is my fatherland, 
Heaven is my home.” 


welcomed no words can tell. You shall be 
welcomed to that home where there is no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying; for God shall 
wipe away all tears from off all faces. 

And if you can not only say them, but feel, Oh, I hope your life is not like another 
them to be true—true of you,—what a pleasant |ladder that I cannot help sometimes thinking 
thoucht for you as every year closes, or as every | of—a ladder, the top of which is earth, but the 
birthday comes round, “I am one year nearer’ bottom rests against that place ‘‘ prepared for the 
the end; up one more step on life’s ladder have | “(evil and his angels.” It, too, has its steps; 
I gone; I am one step nearer the top, nearer but every step is down, down, still down. Oh, 
heaven, my home, my own home”! dear readers, may it never be yours, as you grow 

A little boy has just gone to school. Tt will; UP 1 life, to have to say, in some such words as 
be one year before he goes home. Oh, how he. these, — 


longs for the time! A year! why, it will never “T remember, I remember, 
pass away! But it does pass away. One month The fir trees dark and high; 
after another rolls by. How he counts them !— I used to think their tiny tops 
one month and another month less, and another Were close against the sky. 
less still, till the time comes to go home. He It was a cluldish ignorance, 
has a long way to travel, but he knows it is the But now ‘tis little joy 


To know I’m farther off from heaven 


journey home ; already he seems to see his mother, Phau when i was boy. 
Ce 


and his father, and perhaps his brother and sister, 
at the journey’s end to welcome him. He will| and if ‘farther off from heaven,” then nearer to 
be so many hours on the way. How he counts, hell! 
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————— 


But I must not forget one thing in that glorious 
vision which Jacob saw. There was a ladder, but 
that was not all—there were angels, bright and 
glistening, ascending and descending on it. 

A good man had once a beautiful dream. It 
was very different from that of which I have been 
writing. He thought that he had died and had 
been carried upward till he reached a large room, 
hung all round with pictures, and one who had 
conducted him there bade him stay and examine 
them. What was his surprise to tind that they 


were pictures of his own life, from his childhood | 


to his latest hour! One by one he could recollect 
them all; they showed him dangers that he had 
passed through, and others he had escaped ; but 
scattered in every picture, they also showed him 
merciful, guiding, shielding angels who had been 
with him, though he knew it not, always watch- 
ing over him to guard him from danger. 

Dear readers, what Jacob saw in his vision, 
and the dream of good Dr. Doddridge, is indeed 
true, that along the life-ladder of all God’s people, 
young and old, there are attending, ministering 
angels. We cannot see them, as Daniel saw 
them in the den of lions, or as Peter saw them 
in the gloomy prison; but you know a Book 
which tells what joy it would give them to see 
you one and all this day take the first step up 
that ladder which leads to the— 

** Land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign,” 


and in which we read such words as these :— 
‘<The angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear Him, and delivereth them ;” for 
‘are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs of salva- 
tion?’’ 

And now may this story of Jacob’s ladder, and 
of that life-ladder of which it has served to 
remind me, lead us all to ask ourselves the 
question, Which way is my life-ladder planted ? 
Let us not rest, for even the youngest of us can 
answer that question. If we have been going 
down the ladder, it is not too late to turn back. 
And although we cannot call back the years which 
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“We are but minutes; each one bears 
A little burden of joys and cares; 
Take patiently the minutes of pain, — 
The worst of minutes cannot remain. 
“We are but minutes; when we bring 
A few of the drops from pleasures spring, 
Taste their sweetness while yet we may, 
It takes but a minute to fly away. 
| “ We are but minutes, use us well, 
For how we are used we must one day tell; 
| Who uses minutes has hours to use, 
Who loses minutes whole years must lose.” 


| THREE CHILDREN THAT I 
KNOW. 


By HomEty HERBERT. 


I Know three children; I need not give their 
real names, but to suit my present purpose will 
call them Nequeo, Nolo, and Tentabo. 

One morning, directly after breakfast, Nequeo 
might have been heard talking with her mother, 
but certainly not like a good and dutiful gir]. Mrs. 
Goodchild had asked her to mend a pair of stock- 
ings, as there was so much needlework to be done. 

‘*Qh, mother,” said Nequeo, ‘‘I can’t mend 
stockings.”’ 

‘*] think you can, if you only try,” said Mrs. 
Goodchild. ' 

‘No, indeed, mother; IJ am sure I can’t. Let 
Tentabo do it.” 

‘‘Nonsense, child! you can manage it very 
well if you set about it. Besides, your sister has 
other work to do.” 

‘‘Oh, mother, give me something else to do; 
I don’t like mending stockings.” 

‘‘ Anything but what I wish you to do, Nequeo; 
that seems to be your spirit,’’ said Mrs. G., 
sternly : ‘J insist upon your doing it at once.’’ 

“You make me do everything,” said Nequeo, 
pouting her lips and shrugging her shoulders, 
while at the same time she rudely snatched the 
stockings from her mother’s hands. 

Mrs. Goodchild felt quite grieved that her 
daughter should behave so unkindly and in such 
a disrespectful way towards her, and, above all, 


are passed away, yet we can pray for Christ’s' that she should have tried to hide her dislike to 


sake, — 

“Lord, give me pardon for the past 

And strength for days to come ;” 

and we can resolve, in dependence upon God’s 
grace, that the rest of the steps we have to tread 
shall be upward and heavenward, and_ that 
though much of time past has been wasted, time 
present shail be improved. 

And remembering that years are made up of 
months, weeks, days, hours, and minutes, try 
to fancy those minutes to be speaking to us in 
such words as these, — 

“ We are but minutes, little things, 
Fach one furnished with sixty wings, 
With which we fly on our unseen track, 
And not a minute ever comes back. 


| what was required of her by an untruth. 

I am sorry to have to add that Nolo was like 
his sister, although more outspoken. Nolo 
always says, ‘‘I won’t”—a very bad habit as 
well as a sinful one. There is no attempt, 
however, to hide his unwillingness to do what is 
required of him. He openly expresses his dislike 
; to do what is right, while Nequeo tries to conceal 
it by professing that she is unable to perform 
| what is required of her. The conduct of Nequeo 
I shall describe as disobedience in intention ; that 
of Nolo as disobedience in practice. The one 
secretly mcans she won't, the other openly says it. 
So that you may easily see there is no difference 
between Nolo and Nequeo. They are both dis- 
obedient children. 
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Not so, however, is Tentabo. She is a very 
amiable girl. Everybody loves her, and I think 
she loves everybody. She is always ready and 
willing to do what is required of her; and even 
if the duty skould be somewhat difficult, and she 
may have some doubt whether she can perform 
it, yet she will never refuse, but meekly say, 
66 .’ l try.” 

Which of the three children do you love, young 
reader ? 

Oh, Tentabo, to be sure. 

Well, then, let me ask you what is your name? 
—‘*Nequeo (I cannot), Nolo (I will not), or 
Tentabo (I will try) ? 

The conduct of Nolo and Nequeo to earthly 
parents is sad indeed ; but there are other Nolos 
and Nequeos than those I have described. 

There are Nequeos who say they can’t do what 
God requires of them. They think hard thoughts 
of God, and say that He expects of them what 
they cannot perform. The fact is, they dislike 
the service of God, but try to conceal their dislike 
by saying they are unable to perform what He 
requires of them. This is unjust towards God ; 
He never commands us to do anything that we 
cannot. When Christ told the man with a 
withered arm to stretch it forth, the man might 
have said, ‘‘I can’t;” but no, he was willing to 
obey, and Christ helped him to do it. So with 
us, if we are willing, God will help us to do our 


a 

here are Nolos, too, who say they will not 
have God to reign over them. They dislike the 
service of God, but instead of concealing that 
dislike, they openly avow it. In the sight of 
God, however, who knows the thoughts and 
intents of the heart, both the Nequeos and the 
Nolos are alike, and He says of them, ‘‘ Ye will 
not come unto Me, that ye might have life ;” and 
unless they repent, He will say to them in the 
great day of account, ‘‘ Depart from Me.” 

The Nolos and the Nequeos do not like the 
terms of the service of God. They are very selfish 
and self-willed ; they like to have their own way, 
and so they rather live to themselves than to God. 
Ob, how ungrateful are these Nolos and Nequeos 
to their Father in heaven! He provides their 
daily bread and preserves their lives, and yet 
they do not love Him! He sent his Son into 
the world to die for sinners, and yet they will 
not give their hearts to Him; He gives his Holy 
Spirit to assist them to serve Him, but they will 
not ask for that assistance, and they say, ‘‘ Depart 
from me, for I desire not the knowledge of Thy 
ways.” 

There are, however, a few Tentabos in the 
world, who say, ‘‘I will try to serve God: the 
best I can render I know will be but a feeble 
service. My heart is very sinful, and when I 
would do good, evil is present with me; bnt I 
will ask God to give me his Holy Spirit, and to 
enable me to keep his commandments.” To such 
God will say, ‘‘ Fear not, I will help thee ;” and 
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at the last day, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Young reader, there is no excuse for disobedience 
to God. In the Bible we may read our duty to 
God, and how we may do it, with the promises 
of help in its performance. It is sinful, therefore, 
to say, ‘* We can’t do what God requires ;” it is 
wicked to say, ‘‘ We won't ;” it is wise to say, 
“Vu try.” 


EACH MOTHER'S LOVE THE BEST. 


As I walked over the hills one day, 
I listened, and heard a mother-sheep say :— 
“In all the green world there is nothing so sweet, 
As my little lammie with his nimble feet, 
With his eye so bright, 
And his wool so white; 
Oh, he is my darling, my heart’s delight. 
he robin, he 
That sings on the tree, 
Dearly may dote on his darlings four; 
But 1 love my one little lambkin more.” 
So the mother-sheep, and the little one, 
Side by side, lay down in the sun, 
And they went to sleep on the hill-side warm, 
While my little lammie lies here on my arm. 


I went to the kitchen, and what did I see 

But the old gray cat, with her kittens three; 

I heard her whispering soft. Said she : 

“My kittens, with tails all so cunningly curled, 

Are the prettiest things there can be in the world. 
The bird in the tree, 
And the old ewe, she, 

May love their babies exceedingly ; 

But I love my kittens from morn to night; 

Which is the prettiest I cannot tell, 

Which of the three, it would puzzle me, 

I love them all so well... 

So I'll take up the kittens, the kittens I love, 

And we will lie down together beneath the warm 

stove.” 
So the kittens lie under the stove so warm, 
While my little darling lies here on my arm. 


I went to the yard, and I saw the old hen, 
Go clucking about with her chickens ten; 
And she clucked, and she scratched, and she bristled 


away, 
And wie do you think I heard the hen say? 
I heard her say, “The sun never did shine 
On anything like to these chickens of mine; 
You ney hunt the full moon and the stars, if you 
please, 
But you never will find ten such chickens as these. 
The cat loves her kittens, the ewe loves her lamb, 
But they do not know what a proud mother I am; 
For lambs nor for kittens I won’t part with these, 
Though the sheep and the cat should go down 0m 
their knees. 
My dear downy darlings, my sweet little things, 
Come, nestle now cozily under my wings.” 
So the hen said, 
And the chickens sped, 
As fast as they could to their warm feather-bed ; 
And there Iet them lie, on their feathers so warm, 
While my little chick lies here on my arm. 


SUNSHINE. 
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[THE MESSENGER OF EVIL TIDINGS. ] 


PERCY RAYDON; 
OR, SELF-CONQUEST. 
By Emma Lesuiz, Author of ‘‘ Ellerslie House.” 


‘CHAPTER XVI.—PuHILip RAYDON IS RUN OVER. 


WE wust ask our readers to accompany us to the 
office of Mr. Raydon. Our old friend Charles is 
seated at one of the desks, a little paler than 
when we last saw him, and the anxious, careworn 
expression of his countenance makes him appear 
two or three years older. Philip is seated near 
him, but there is not much communication be- 
‘ tween the cousins, Charles being rather shy and 
Pees) and Philip too haughty to invite confi- 
ence. 


How long this state of things would have con- 
tinued it is difficult to say, had not an incident 
occurred that at once broke down this barrier of 
reserve, 

It was the day on which the events recorded in 
our last chapter took place. Philip was standing 
at his desk when a note was brought in by a boy, 
which appeared to vex him considerably. 

‘¢*Tell your mother,” he said, angrily, ‘‘that it 
will be of no use to-morrow ; if I cannot have it 
before this evening he is not to get it at all.” | 

The boy left the office, and Philip turned to 
Charles to explain the cause of his vexation. 

‘*T sent to order ‘ Merivale’s Life of Cicero” 
last week,” he said, ‘‘and now the fellow has just 
sent to say he can’t get it until to-morrow. I 
wanted to have a good go-in at it this evening, for 
I am to give an essay on it next week.” 
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‘¢Then you have not much time to spare,” said | heard, and several people were seen rushing from 
Charles; ‘‘ you ought to have begun preparing for | the opposite pathway into the road, calling at the 
it before. 1 could have lent you ‘Merivale.’ 1] same time to the driver of a waggon not to move 
have it at home.” his horses, as a gentleman had been run over, and 

‘*Qh, have you?” said Philip; ‘‘ will you lend | was now lying between the wheels of his vehicle. 
it me now, and then that fellow may keep his| It was, as our readers may have guessed, Philip 


book ?”’ Raydon. 
‘* Yes, you are quite welcome to it,’ answered! ‘‘ He’s dead,” said a gentleman, as he dragged 
Charles. him from under the waggon, just in time to pre- 


“All right,” said Philip, recovering his good | vent the hind wheels from passing over his body. 
humour, ‘‘1’ll walk home with you this afternoon | They carried him into the nearest shop, and sent 
and fetch it.” for a doctor. Life was not extinct, he said, and 

So when business was over, the two set off to-| he had better be taken at once to the nearest 
gether for Charles’s home. They had not pro- | hospital, as it would be impossible to ascertain 
ceeded very far when their attention was attracted ; what injuries he had received until he could be 
by a group of noisy schoolboys on the opposite | carefully examined, which he could not be where 
side of the way. he then was. He was accordingly taken at once 

‘*They are some of Frank’s chums, I think,” | to the hospital, where his wounds were dressed; 
said Philip; ‘*I wonder where he is?” but the injuries he had received were of so serious 

They walked on, and in a few minutes Frank ja nature that it was thought impossible he 
and Percy came in sight. ‘‘Why, what can be; could recover. The authorities of the hospital 
the matter with Percy’s face?” said Charles, as, found his name and address written in his pocket- 
his brother drew nearer, and he would have} book, and in the evening communicated with Mr. 
crossed over to meet him, had not Philip caught , Raydon. 
his arm, saying, — 

**You had better not interfere. I have no 
doubt the quarrel has been between themselves, 
and they will get reconciled to each other again 
much sooner if they are left alone. They are 
young desperadoes at fighting; they will grow 
wiser as they grow older, I suppose.” 

But Charles could not make himself so easy 
about the matter, and after the boys had passed 
he wished he had spoken to them. pealing through the house, startling all the in- 

The discussion which had been interrupted by ; mates and causing the servant to rush in haste to 
the appearance of the boys was resumed, butj answer the summons. She expected to see the 
Charles’s interest in it had evidently fled. carriage of Lady Davenport, or some other of 

Philip at length noticed his uneasiness, and | Mary’s fashionable acquaintance. What, then, 
guessing at once the cause of it, he said, ‘‘I tell) was her astonishment to see only a shabbily 
you what, I wish you would bring ‘Merivale’ over | dressed man instead of an aristocratic equipage! 
for me this evening, and then you can see those | So vexed was she to have been hurried for such a 
two pugilists, and find out how the fight began. | visitor, that she was about to close the door in 
I have just thought of a place I ought to call at, | his face, without even asking him his business, 
but it will be too late if I go with you.” when the man said hastily, ‘‘Is this Mr. 

Charles promised to bring the book, and the! Raydon’s ?”’ 
cousins parted. ‘*Yes,” she answered, shortly, ‘but you can’t 

Philip soon afterwards hailed an omnibus and see him; he’s engaged.” 
jumped in, as he wanted to be home as soon as} ‘‘Oh,’very well, I don’t want to sce him,”’ said 
possible, and had some little distance to go before! the man; ‘‘you can tell him to come to the 
he reached his destination. 1t was a busy day in| Charing Cross Hospital; there’s been a gentleman 
the city, and there seemed an unusual amount of | brought in, run over, and nearly killed, if he ain’t 
traffic, so that in several places the road was | quite;” and he turned on his heel and went down 
almost blocked up, and the different vehicles could | the steps. 
only move on slowly, one behind the other. After; Another had heard these words, for they were 
proceeding thus for some distance, the omnibus! spoken inno gentletone, and before the door could 
stopped, as the crowding became what is called in | be closed a piercing shriek rang through the house, 
London ‘‘a dead loek.’? ‘‘Oh, I ean’t stand this |and Caroline was carried into the drawing-room 
any longer,” exclaimed Philip, and he paid the con- , in hysterics. 
ductor his fare, and jumped out. Mrs. Raydon, looking white and scared, hurried 

‘* Mind how you cross, sir,” said the man, as he | forward to know what was the matter, but it was 
plunged into the crowd of vehicles that thronged | some minutes before they could comprehend the 
the street. cause of Caroline’s fright. ‘‘She had not left the 

Two minutes afterwards a loud scream was | drawing-room two minutes,” Mr. Raydon said. 


COMFORTED. 


PERCY was just leaving the room to goto bed, 
when his steps were arrested by a violent peal of 
the front door bell. 

‘‘Well, that’s what I call pulling the bell with 


i Saeets XVII.—Wuy Mr. Raypon was NOT 
, vengeance,” said Frank, as the sound came 
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Percy and Frank had both run down-stairs 
when they heard Caroline shrick, and Frank was 
the first to discover the true state of affairs, for in 
the confusion of attending to Caroline no attention 
had been paid to what the servant said until 
Frank asked her what it was. 

‘Oh, papa,” said he, ‘‘it must be Philip that 
is hurt.” 

‘‘Philip,” repeated Mr. Raydon, looking round 
the room, ‘‘ where is he 2?” 

The girl now came forward and delivered the 
message that had been brought from the hospital. 

Mr. Raydon seemed almost beside himself 
when he heard it. Leaving the scene of confusion, 
he snatched up his hat and rushed out of the 
house, almost knocking Charles down the steps in 
his precipitate haste. ; 

‘*What is the matter, uncle ?” said Charles, in 
astonishment; but Mr. Raydon did not notice 
ae the question or the speaker, beyond a hasty 
© Qo in.” 

It was indeed a scene of confusion that met his 
astonished gaze when he entered the drawing- 
room. Both his cousins were in hysterics, Frank 
stood in one corner crying, while his aunt paced 
the room wringing her hands and sobbing, ‘‘Oh 
my dear boy! my dear boy! 

Percy, the most collected of the party, was 
handing restoratives to the servants, who were 
vying all in their power to calm Mary and Caro- 

ine. 

Charles walked up to him. 
ter?” he said. 

‘‘l hardly know myself,” answered Percy, ‘‘ but 
uncle has been sent for to the Charing Cross Hos- 
pital, and we are afraid it is Philip that is hurt. 
The man said he was not sure but that he was 
killed.” 

‘*Shall I go and ascertain all the particulars for 
you, aunt ?” said Charles, turning towards her ; 
‘‘T do not suppose uncle could come back imme- 
diately to let you know, but I might.” 

_ “Oh, take me with you,” said Mrs, Raydon, 
mploringly; ‘*I must go, I will go.” 

‘* You shall, aunt, if I find the doctors will allow 
you to see him. I will come back and fetch you,” 
said Charles, in a soothing tone. 

“But why cannot I go with you now ?” said 
Mrs. Raydon; ‘‘they dare not keep me away 
from my own son.” 

‘But aunt,” said Charles, ‘suppose Philip is 
so ill that the doctors consider it necessary that 
he should be kept perfectly quiet and not see any 
one, for fear the excitement should prove injurious 
to him.” 

‘*But I should not excite him,” said Mrs. 
Raydon. 

‘Not willingly, I know,” answered Charles ; 
“but your very presence might do it, even if you 
Were perfectly calm and collected.” 

_ But Mrs. Raydon would not be convinced, and 
if was not until Charles had assured her again and 
again that she should be fetched if the doctors 


‘¢ What is the mat- 
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would allow her to see Philip, that she suffered 
him to depart. . 

When Charles reached the hospital he was 
shown into a room, where he found his uncle 
awaiting the.return of the doctor, who had gone 
to ascertain the state of the patient before allowing 
him to go up and see him. Mr. Raydon was 
pacing the room with rapid strides as he entered. 

‘*Oh, Charley,” he said, putting his hand to his 
head, ‘‘this blow will kill me.” 

‘*f hope not, uncle,” said Charles; ‘let us 
pray that God will in mercy spare him. Nothing 
is impossible with Him, you know.” 

‘* Ah, that may be a comfort to some,” said Mr. 
Raydon, bitterly ; ‘‘ but it is of no use tome. I 
have never thought of God all my life, and this is 
my punishment ; there is no hope for me;” and 
he wrung his hands in the bitterness of his 
anguish. ; 

‘*Oh, uncle, do not say that,” replied Charles; 
‘*this accident may be made a blessing. Look to 
God now, it is not too late. His ear is ever open 
to the prayer of those who seek Him, even though 
they are only just beginning to do so, and it is 
trouble that is driving them to it. He knows 
how you feel about Philip, for ‘‘like as a father 
pitieth his children, sothe Lord pitieth them that 
fear Him.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the 
anxiously expected doctor entered. Mr. Raydon 
looked his inquiry, words he could not utter, so 
intense was the agonizing suspense of that 
moment. 

‘*Calm yourself, my dear sir,” said the surgeon, 
touched with pity for Mr. Raydon’s distress ; 
‘* your son has fallen into a doze, but is not out 
of danger ; if you think you can sufficiently con- 
trol your feelings you may see him, but should he 
awake you must immediately withdraw, as the 
least excitement might prove fatal; indeed, our 
only chance of saving him depends upon his 
being kept perfectly quiet.” 

Charles was not allowed to accompany his 
uncle, but while he was gone he made inquiries of 
the doctor, and from him he heard that poor 
Philip’s injuries were so severe, that it was not 
thought possible he could live many days. 

Charles started as he heard these words. ‘* Not 
live many days,’’ he repeated to himself; ‘‘and 
so unprepared for death. Oh, what can be 
done ?” 

‘‘Does my cousin know of his danger?” he 
asked, in a minute or two. 

‘Certainly not,” answered the surgeon, ‘‘ it 
would only excite him, and do no good whatever.” 

‘<But, sir,” said Charles, ‘‘do you think it 
would be right to allow the few days that may 
yet be given him to pass without assuring him of 
the nearness of eternity? Think of his never- 
dying soul being hurried without preparation into 
the presence of God.” 

‘*And what preparation could be made in such 
a case as this,” said the surgeon; ‘‘it is very 
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likely he will be insensible the whole time. That 
work should have been done before.” 

Charles felt the truth of what the doctor said, 
and would have liked to ask him if he had sought 
and obtained pardon through the blood of the 
Lamb, but he thought the question might seem 
impertinent, coming from a stranger. 

Months afterwards he deeply regretted not 
having done so. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—Anxiovus THOUGHTS. 


Mr. Raypon did not return home that nicht. 
Charles carried the melancholy news of Philip’s 
dangerous condition to his aunt. 

“*Oh, I must see him! I must see him !” she 
said, sobbingly, when she heard it. 

‘I dare say the doctors will let you see him 
to-morrow,” said Charles, and he sat down and 
tried to comfort the poor stricken mother. But 
his words seemed powerless to rouse her from her 
grief, and he turned to his cousins and asked 
them to control themselves and try what 
they could do. He urged them by all the 
reasons he thought would be likely to weigh with 
them to forget their own feelings as far as possi- 
ble, and exert themselves for the sake of their 
parents, 

But all his reasoning was in vain, and they both 
thought him cold-hearted and unkind for even 
wishing them to do such a thing. 

‘* He did not know, he could not tell, what they 
felt,” they said; and they gave themselves up to 
the indulgence of their sorrow, without a thought 
or care for any one but themselves. 

Charles saw it would be useless totry any more 
persuasion, and, leaving his aunt to the care of 
Frank and Percy, prepared to return home. 

He would gladly have remained with them, but 
he knew that Isabel would even now be anxious 
on account of his prolonged absence, and to stay 
away all night might possibly alarm his father so 
much as to prove very serious in his present weak 
state. He promised to return early in the 
morning, and, if possible, bring Isabel with him, 
if his aunt wished it. 

“Oh yes, do!” said Mrs. Raydon, with more 
animation than she had shown since the sad news 
had beentoldher. ‘‘ Bring her very early, I shall 
like her to go with me to see poor Philip; Mary 
and Caroline will not be well enough to go.” 

_Charles promised to do as his aunt wished, and 
bidding them ‘Good night,”’ took his departure. 

Very sad were the thoughts that passed 
through his mind as he walked through the 
lighted streets, so full of life and activity. He 
thought of him who but a few hours before was 
as gay and animated as any among the busy 
throng pressing around him. But now how 
changed! The strength of his manhood all taken 
from him, he was lying as helpless as an infant, 
and in a few hours perhaps would be summoned 
to give an account of the things done in the body. 


Ah! that was the worst thought of all. How 
was that account to be rendered ? 

True, Philip had never been guilty of any crime, 
he had abstained from many things that others 
were guilty of, he had lived a moral and respect- 
able life, but he had lived in total forgetfulness of 
God. Charles knewthat such would ‘‘ be turned 
into hell,” as well as the openly wicked and pro 
fane; he knew that living an outwardly moral 
and decent life would never take any one te 
heaven, and fervently did he pray that his cousin 
might be spared, if only for a short time, and that 
God would give him his Holy Spirit to change and 
renew his heart, that he aniabt, like the thief 
upon the cross, turn to Jesus, even in this the 
eleventh hour of his life. 

Isabel was deeply grieved to hear of the ac- 
cident that had befallen her cousin, and she 
shared her brother’s anxiety for his spiritual 
welfare. After Mr. Raydon had retired to rest, 
they knelt together and implored the mercy of 
God on behalf of the sufferer, that He would, if 
consistent with his will, restore him, or if not, 
that He would prepare him for his great change. 


THE BETTER COUNTRY. 


Ir was through a great many narrow streets that 
the postman went that day, and he had a great 
deal of trouble to find the house he wanted. But 
he did find it at last, and he went up the broken 
stairs and knocked, first at one door, then at 
another, till he found an owner for the letter he 
held in his hand, Perhaps he did not notice it, 
but there were marks of recent tears on her cheek, 
and her hand trembled when she took the letter. 
She closed the door, and sat down to read ; it was 
from her grown-up daughter, who had gone te 
Australia some time before, hoping to earn money 
enough, in time, to bring out her five brothers 
and sisters ; and in this letter she said, ‘* Mother 
dear, you can get Esther ready now, I have 
enough to pay her passage.’’ 

The letter dropped from the mother’s hand, 
tears gushed out anew from her eyes, and she said, — 
‘“‘The Lord Jesus has paid a better passage for 
her.” 

Where was Esther ? 

An hour before you might have seen her lying 
upon her little bed, a smile of peaceful joy upon 
her parched lips, but the labouring breath and 
closed eye would have told you she was going. 
Now she had joined the glorious host of redeemed 
children, far, far away in that home of light and 
beauty which Jesus has made ready for his people, 
and only the poor body lay upon the little bed, 
cold and stiff, but the smile was there still, 
showing how welcome had been the message that 
had called her away. 

Would you like to know how it was that 
Esther learned not to be afraid to die? Listen, 
and I will tell you, and may God, for Christ’s 
sake, give to each one of you his Holy Spirit, 
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that you may be enabled so to live that death may 
be to you but the gate of glory. 

Esther's father was a Roman Catholic, her 
_ mother a Protestant, and when she was a very 

little girl they were pretty well off,—so well off 
that they were able to pay a penny a week for 
their little girl’s schooling, and every day her 
mother took her to school, where she soon learned 
_ to read and write. But times grew worse with 
them, and they could not spare the penny, and so 

the little one had to be kept at home. 
_ After some time there was a mission school 
opened in that neighbourhood, free to every poor 
child ; and so Esther and her little brothers were 

soon among the mission children. 
~ _ I cannot tell you what was the first text she 
learned, but I do know that she asked God for his 
Holy Spirit to be her teacher, because without 
- Him the Bible would be of no more use than a 
lantern without a light on a dark night. David 
said, ‘‘Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a 
light unto my path.” Esther might have said 
the same, for that Word, lighted by the Holy 
Spirit, led her to Jesus, and in Him she found a 

Saviour and a loving friend. 

' _ The love she had to Jesus was at first only a 
little spark, but it constantly grew brighter and 
larger; it showed itself in her love for her Bible, 
_ end her anxiety for the souls of those about her. 
For her father she felt very much; she had 
_ learned at school what a sandy foundation Roman 
Catholics build upon, and she much feared that 
at the day of judgment he would be swept, away ; 
and so she began to teach him, and never rested 
till he had quite given up all false confidence, and 
_ was found humbly trusting in Christ for salvation. 

Esther’s health had always been delicate, and 
about a year ago she began to grow gradually 
weaker, so that she was unable to walk to school, 
and even if she could do that, she was not able to 
sit up all day; but then she would get her 
mother to carry her over for the Scripture hour, 
and bring her home again. This she did every 
day till eight weeks before her death, when she 
became too weak to leave her bed. Then she 
sent a message to one of the missionaries to ask 
_ him to come and see her. He went, and was 
almost surprised to find how she had grown in 
grace and in the knowledge of Jesus since he had 
last talked to her in the school. She told him 
she wished very much to partake of the Lord’s 
supper before she died. He said he would come 
and give it to her. 

When the appointed day came, the missionary 
again bent his steps to Esther's humble dwelling; 
he found her ready for him, with a smile of 
welcome ; her father, too, was there; his little 
daughter had brought him to Christ, and now 
_ together, for the first time, they wished to show 
their union to the Saviour by obeying his dying 
command ; it was a solemn but a happy season. 
The missionary read the 23rd Psalm, about Jesus 
the Good Shepherd. 
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Before he went away he asked her if she wanted 
anything. 

‘*No,”’ she said, ** my Saviour is all I want for 
this life and for eternity.” When he bade her 
good-bye she said, ‘*We shall all meet in heaven.” 

Soon after this I went with a friend to see her. 
She was lying on her little bed on the floor, 
looking so white and thin, at first I thought she 
must be dead ; but when we came near her large 
eyes brightened. My friend said to her, ‘You 
are very weak.” 

‘‘ Yes,” she replied, ‘but I’m strong in Christ.” 

‘* How is it that you are strong in Christ ?”’ 

‘* He died to put away my sin.” 

‘* How do you know this?” 

‘* He tells it to me.” 

‘* But how does Jesus speak to you ?”’ 

‘*By his word, when the Holy Spirit makes 
me think of it.’’ 

‘Do you feel his presence?” I said. 

She replied, ‘‘I seem to see Him stretching 
out his arms and calling me to come.” 

Overcome by her feelings, she burst into a flood 
of tears, sobbing out, ‘‘ Jesus ! Jesus! Ilong to go.” 

When she had recovered herself I asked her 
when she began to love Jesus. 

‘‘This long time it grows on me,” she said ; 
‘fand since I am lying here these eight wecks I 
seem to love Him more than ever.” 

Ah, dear reader, this is the way with all God’s 
real children, they love Jesus more and more. If 
you want to grow in grace, you must grow in the 
knowledge of Jesus—find out more about Him, 
take Him to your heart ; and when you have Him 
there, a living, loving friend, try and be like Him. 

Esther loved her Bible. When she was well 
it was her constant companion, and when she was 
ill it lay under her pillow, that she might have it 
at hand whenever she was able to read. She was 
delighted to see any one who would talk to her of 
Jesus. 

One day I went to see her and brought her a 
little wine ; her mother poured some into a cup 
and wanted her to drink it, but she said, ‘‘ Ah, 
mother, let me have the talk now, I can take 
that again.” 

I asked her what she thought most about. 

She said, ‘‘Jesus; and I often think of the 
crown and harp He has waiting for me.” 

I said, ‘‘Do you never feel tempted to doubt 
that you belong to Christ ?” | 

She looked a little surprised, as if she hardly 
knew what I meant. . 

Then I told her how sometimes the devil 
tempts God’s people even to the last. 

‘*Ah!” she said, with a beaming smile, ‘‘he 
lets me alone.” 

A few days before she died her mother said to ° 
her, ‘* Now, dear, let me wash you and make you 
neat ; your visitors will be coming.” 

‘Oh, mother,” she said, ‘‘I shall soon be in 
heaven, and there I shall receive my visitors one 
by one.” 
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In the night before she died she awoke her| Prepare for him a good supply ; 
mother, saying, ‘‘ Mother, my cough’s all gone, | Well pleased he sees my tempting cup, 
but this cold damp on my face, mother, I think| And hastes to drink the nectar up. 
it’s death.” 

‘* Well, my darling,” said the mother, ‘‘ Jesus 
will keep you safe.” 

‘‘] know He will, mother, He is with me; 
good-bye.” 

She never spoke again, her breathing became 
slower and fainter. She was passing through the 
river, but the river was very low at that time, she 
went over almost dryshod, and the ministering 
spirits waiting on the other side bore her up with 
songs of joy, and placed her safely in the bosom 
of Him who had paid the passage for her to a 
better country. . 


CHILD. — 
“You don’t feel lonely, then, sweet flower?” 


FLOWER. 


“Oh no; I have seldom a lonely hour: 
Bright, beautiful insects around me float, 
And the grasshopper chirps his lively note, 
The innocent lambs about me play, 

And the lark sings merrily day by day. 

A happy and tranquil life I lead; 

I have all I wish for, and all I need; 
Content I am with my lowly lot, 

And the Queen on her throne I envy not.” 


CHILD. 


a “ But surcly you, with your modest mien, 
THE CHILD AND THE FLOWER. Would not compare yourself with the Queen?” 


CHILD. 


“Sweet flower, sweet flower, where have you been? 
All through the winter you were not seen.” 


FLOWER. 


“No, I would not; but He who made 
Each simple flower that decks the glade 
Has said that a king, whose pomp and glory 
You read about in ancient story, 
And to whose wisdom all men bow, 
Was not arrayed as I am now.” * 


FLOWER. 


“No, in the winter I always keep 
Covered up snugly and fast asleep.” 


CHILD. 
‘Fast asleep? Well, I did not know 
That flowers did anything else but grow. 
At night my mother puts me to bed, 
But where, sweet flower, do you rest your head?” 


FROM LONDON BRIDGE TO 


FLOWER. THE NORE. 
‘“‘T have a mother as well as you; 
In her lap I sleep: yes, indeed I do; Part VI. 


Wrapt up quite warm from the cold and showers, | ; 
For the earth is mother to all the flowers.” THE coast opposite to Woolwich and Erith is, as 
you see, not very inviting. It lies low, and, 
with its marshes and ditches, is, I fear, unhealthy. 
About PurrLEet, however, the banks rise and 
change into chalk cliffs, on one of which was 
placed the standard of England when our island 
was threatened by the Spanish Armada. You 
will not want to linger at Purfleet, for there 1s 
little to be seen there except the great depét of 
gunpowder — not a very wise thing to keep 0 
near London. 
But we must not pass along without just giving 
a glance at the spire of BARKING ABBEY. YoU 
can sce it plainly enough, for it stands on an 


CHILD. 


“But how can you tell how long to stay? 
For somebody calls me up each day.” 


FLOWER. 


“T wake but once throughout the year, 
And the voice of God is the voice I hear; 
He bids me leave my quiet rest, 
And He gives the raiment in which I’m drest; 
For although mankind his mercies share, 
He yet vouchsafes for the flowers to care. 
When I get up, I am glad to see 
The kind old friends who welcome me.” 


CHILD. elevated spot among the flat meadows and marshes. 
“‘ What friends are those?” It was once a renowned place—said to be the 
aaeer first nunnery ever founded in this country,—! 


wish it had been not only the first but also the 
last. It was once a magnificent structure, which 
some of our kings delighted to honour. Little 1s 
now left of the famous abbey. That little has 
been turned into the parish church. At the 
entrance of Barking churcliyard still stands an 
ancient gateway, called by the villagers the 
CurFEw Tower. Over the gateway is aD 


“Why, chiefly two, 
The honey-bee and the sparkling dew. 
When night sits still with folded wings, 
And hushed is the sound of living things, 
The dear little dewdrop comes to stay 
With me till the early break of day, 
When a sunbeam fetches my friend away. 
The busy bee, with his sober vest 
And cheerful hum, is my frequent guest ; 
Sweet food he fancies, and therefore 1 


—— ee 
St le a a a Se 


—* Matt. vi. 28, 29. 
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[CURFEW TOWER, BARKING. | 


ancient room, which was once a chapel, called 
the Chapel of the Holy Cross, and in those dark 
days of Popish superstition it was supposed that 
payee said in this chapel would bring a special 
lessing to the worshippers. 
Why did they think so? 
Oh, because several of the Popes had granted 
‘‘indulgences” to it, and so rendered it an 
unusually holy place! Thank God, dear reader, 
that we are wiser, and understand that it is the 
Saviour’s intercession, and that alone, which 
renders our prayers effectual. 
But why was it called the Curfew Tower ? 
Now you need scarcely ask me that question. 
I feel almost sure that you can answer it your- 


self. 

Ah, I thought so. I thought you remembered 
that old and vexatious law which required every- 
body to put out their fire and go to bed early. 
The Normans generally have the credit—or dis- 
credit—of making that law; but it was in opera- 
tion before their invasion, certainly in Kin 
Alfred’s reign. When the curfew bell tolled, the 
people (who had not clocks to tell them the 
time) knew that they must put out their fires. 

But what does curfew mean ? 

Well, I do not expect you to be able to tell 
me that. It comes from couvre-feu, and means 
‘*fire-cover.”’ You perhaps know that fires in 
those early times were not made in grates, as we 
now find them, but down on the hearth; and so, 
when the warning bell was heard, the mistress 
or her servant brought the fire-cover and placed 
it over the fire, having previously raked the ashes 
together into a heap. The fire-cover was some- 
thing like a Dutch oven in shape, but you will 
understand its shape better if I show you a picture 
of it. 


| s 
Or 


[THE CURFEW. ] 


The people must often have been vexed at 
having to put out all fire and light very early— 
just, perhaps, in the midst of a pleasant story, 
or as they were eating supper; yet it was good 
for their health, and you know they could get 
up early to make up for going early to bed, and 
that, it may be, was the way in which they dis- 
covered the truth of the proverb about ‘Early 
to bed and early to rise.” I hope you are also 
making the same discovery in as practical a 
manner. 

There were some people to whom the sound of 
the curfew bell was a pleasant sound — the 
travellers over the dark, lonely marshes, where 
there were no houses nor sign-posts, and where 
the winter fogs concealed every landmark. Often 
and often did the sound of the bell guide them 
safely to their journey’s end. There are records 
of gifts made to this abbey by grateful travellers 
whose steps had been guided along the dangerous 
Barking marsh lands by the Curfew Bell. 


THE FRIENDLY TOAD. 


A LADY in the Isle of Wight gives the following 
interesting account of a toad :— 

We did not take a fancy to our toad — it 
was he who took a fancy to us; and no matter 
how pointed the hints we gave him that his 
society was anything but welcome, he persevered 
in forcing it upon us, unless at last we adopted 
him as one of our outdoor pensioners. This is 
now the third season he has made his ambush 
amongst the pots and plants under the verandah ; 
and I will say this for him, he keeps us quite free 
from beetles and other insects, which, before he 
established himself there, were very numerous. 

I made his acquaintance first in my own 
drawing-room, late one sultry August evening, 
just as he was retiring modestly beneath the 
fender ; the doors had been left open for air, and 
he had availed himself of this opportunity of 
stealing in to scek a cool and shady retreat. By 
means of a long-handled brush we contrived to 
tilt him into a dust-pan, and then my little maid 
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bore him shuddering away, and put him down 
the coltsfoot bank into the lane. 

We never expected to sce him come back any 
more after that ; but the following evening, when 
1 was watering my plants, there was his jewel-eye 
gleaming out from the dark behind them! We 
left him there. 

The next night he came in at the back door, 
and just as we were going to bed there was he 
lifting an ambitious leg to climb the stairs also ! 
This time my old servant Dinah ejected him very 
summarily with her sweeping-brush,—she scold- 
ing and he hissing and crying. 

The following day I begged the gardener to 
seck him, and not to hurt him, but carry him far 
away covered up in a flower-pot, that he might 
intrude on us no more. After a brief hunt, he 
was found under shelter of a thick bed of violets, 
and the old gardener took him to the top of a 
great field in the rear of my cottage, and dropped 
him tenderly over the hedge into a nice, deep, 
damp, quiet ditch, where any toad of average 
discretion might have been happy. 

But not so he. Three days later he returned, 
and then we made up our minds to leave him in 
peace so long as he left us in peace—that is, kept 
his proper place out of doors. 

He confined himself thenceforward to his 
quarters under the verandah, where he lived 
securcly amongst the pots through the summer, 
wandering by night, as is the habit of the race ; 
for if ever I was abroad after dark, at neighbourly 
tea-drinking, or rural concert, or improving 
lecture, my home-coming lantern always showed 
me the dark, creepy-crawly movements of our 
toad retreating beyond the sphere of its betraying 
light as I drew near the door. 

When the pots were removed to be housed for 
the winter, he had disappeared. - 

But early in the following spring he was dis- 
covered among the golden moss and ferns which 
clothed a bit of rock-work ; and soon afterwards 
he returned to his post and his duty of insect- 
hunting under the verandah. 

All last summer he behaved correctly, never 
erossing the threshold once, or in any way making 
himself unpleasantly obtrusive. 

In the autumn he vanished again. 

And now again he has come back—enormously 
grown, says Dinah, for I have not yet seen him 
myself. 


From these incidents in the life of our toad we. 


have proof of his constancy, his memory, and his 
reasoning faculty, which brought him to see in 
only two lessons how he might secure to himself 
the privileges of food and shelter on the slight 
conditions of not crossing our door-stone, back or 
front. How often must Experience rap ws on 
the knuckles before she succeeds in teaching us 
even so much of her useful, practical wisdom as 
this ! 


FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS. 
NO. VI.—THE AUSTRALIAN NETTLE TREE. 


THE most remarkable nettle tree in this country 
is the U'rtica gigas, or rough nettle tree. This 
tree has a large leaf, something like a sunflower- 
leaf, and contains a most painful sting. Some 
gentlemen who were collecting specimen trees for 
an exhibition measured one of these trees, which 
was thirty-two feet round, and one hundred and 
forty feet high. Such is the potency of the 
poison of this tree, that horses which are driven 
rapidly through the forests where they abound, if 
they come in contact with their leaves, die in con- 
vulsions. 

A young man who had lately arrived in the 
country, and wes ignorant of the nature of the 
tree, carelessly broke off a twig as he was riding 
along. His hand was instantly paralyzed by it; 
his fingers were pressed firmly together, and were 
as rigid as stone. 

Fortunately, a stockman who was near, observing 
it, came up and said, ‘‘I see what is amiss, and 
will soon set all right.”” He gathered a species 
of arum which grew near—for nature has planted 
the bane and the antidote together—in the low 
grounds, and rubbing the hand with it, it very 
soon relaxed, and regained its natural pliancy. 

This is just the process used by country 
children in England. When stung by a nettle, 
they rub the place with a bruised dock-leaf, 
saying all the while, ‘‘ Nettle go out, dock go in.” 


CHINESE PROVERBS ON CON- 
TENTMENT. 


THE ripest fruit grows on the roughest wall. 

It is the small wheels of the carriage that come 
in first. 

Better be the cat in a poor family, than a mut- 
ton pie at a king’s banquet. 
‘ The learned pig did not learn its letters in a 

ay. 

True merit, like the pearl inside an oyster, is 
content to remain quiet until it finds an opening. 

The top strawberries are eaten the first. 

Pride sleeps in a gilded crown ; contentment in 
a cotton nightcap. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ReavIna Caszs, with strings to preserve the num- 
bers clean for binding at the end of the year, are 
supplied by any bookseller, price 6d. 


Letters to the Editor, and Books for Review, 
may be addressed to the Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, 
a left for him at the Publishers’, 14, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 
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WINIFRED’S HOME. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dora Setwyn,’’ “ Ernest 
WiTon,”’ &c. 


CHAPTER XVI.—WaAs IT A FALL? 


TH sliders and skaters were slowly dispersing. 
It was growing too dark for them to pevone their 
amusement, or else they would gladly have done 
so, for they were not cold, the healthful exercise 
had thoroughly warmed them; and as _ to 
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SUMEKSET MAKES HERSELF QUITE AT HOME. ] 


being tired,—well, it is not often that boys are 
tired. 

Not, at least, of play; they are weary enough 
at times over grammars, and lexicons, and sums, 
but they go through plenty of hard work at their 
games without a murmur, and seem as bright as 
a bee after it. 

A knot of such boys was clustered at one part 
of the ice. Some were discussing the propriety of 
a skating match which had been e roposed baleen 
their school and a rival establishment ; and some 
were laughing and! talking, and making fun of’ 
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each other. ~Presently the-stragglers on the field; 
among whom was Percy, heard mingled exclama- 
tions of surprise and distress from this quarter, 
and running hastily thither, they found the boys 
pressing round one of their number, who was 
prostrate on the ground. 

‘‘What is the matter?” was Percy’s eager 
inquiry. 

‘‘Howard’s down—he’s stunned—we'’re afraid 
he’s hurt,’’ was the answer. 

Percy feared the same when he looked at his 
brother, for there was sufficient light for him to 
see that Howard was very pale, and apparently 
quite unconscious. 

‘‘ How did it happen? Who did it?” he said. 

‘Nobody did it that 1 know of,” replied 
Forbes, a classmate of Howard's. 

‘‘His foot slipped, most likely,” said George 
Osborne, a dull-looking boy. ‘‘ We could not 
help it.” 

‘*Can you help talking nonsense ?’’ retorted 
Percy, half contemptuously. ‘‘ You won’t make 
me believe that Howard fell of himself: I know 
better than that. There has not been fair play 
here.” 

He glanced angrily round as he spoke, fixing 
his gaze on no one in particular; but Leonard 
Jenkins, though he was rather in the background, 
fired up at these words, and exclaimed, ‘‘ What 
business have you to say that? Your brother is 
a wonderful skater, no doubt, ”—there wasa slight 
sneer in his tone,—‘‘ but I suppose it is possible 
for him to lose his balance as well as other 
people.” 

‘*T don’t think anybody was to blame, Ather- 
ton,” interposed Fred Williams. ‘‘Some of the 
boys were sliding against one another, and Howard 
might accidentally have had a push which threw 
him down. But isn’t he coming to?” 

Perey shook his head. He was beginning to 
be seriously alarmed, and so were his companions. 
It was strange that Howard did not rally. 

Suppose he were already dead! The idea was 

too terrible to be endured for a moment, and 
Percy knelt down beside his brother, to ascertain 
whether he still breathed... Hethought, when he 
bent his ear close, that he could catch a faint 
breath, but he was not sure of it, and he rose up 
hurriedly, saying, ‘‘ We must move him from here 
directly ; we must get him home as fast as we 
can.” 
Percy and Fred Williams attempted to lift the 
fallen boy. Their grasp roused him to partial 
consciousness, for although he did not speak nor 
open his eyes, he groaned as if in great pain. It 
was acomfort to be assured, even in this way, that 
he still lived, but Percy hesitated to touch him 
again, lest they should hurt him or do him harm. 
Perhaps some limb was dislocated or some bone 
broken. .How were they to proceed ? 

Just at that critical moment, a lady driving past 
in her carriage, a few yards distant from the spot, 
happened to observe the group of boys, and 
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fancied that some disaster” had ‘occurred. She 
ordered the coachman to stop the horses, and 
desired the footman to make inquiry. He soon 
came back to her. ‘‘It is one of the young 
gentlemen from the college school, ma’am ; he 
has had a fall, and is insensible.” 

‘‘Why do they not take him home ?”’ 

‘‘They are afraid to move him, ma’am, tilt 
they have got some conveyance, because they 
think he is very much injured.” 

Before she could reply, Percy was at the carriage 
door. ‘‘ Why, Percy,” the lady said, ‘‘what has 
happened ?” 

‘*My brother has met with an accident, Mrs. 
Somerset, and we want——” 

There was no need even to name his request. 
She interrupted him with, ‘‘ Lose no time, but 
have him brought into the carriage immediately. 
We can reach your house in ten minutes. And 
send one of your schoolfellows for Dr. Taylor.” 

Then she bade her footman go and assist in 
carrying Howard, and she arranged the cushions 
and shawls in the best position for him that she 
could against their return. They soon reappeared 
with the poor boy, and lifted him carefully inside. 
If Mrs. Somerset was at all dismayed by his 
white cheeks and death-like stillness, she did not 
show it, but on the contrary strove to cheer Percy 
by encouraging observations. Her husband, she 
told him, was once knocked down by a rnnaway 
horse, and everybody thought he was killed ; but 
he speedily recovered from the shock, and in a 
few days, with the exception of two or three 
bruises, he was as well as he had ever been in his 
life. ‘*And you know, Percy, how stout Mr. 
Somerset is, while Howard is such a slim figure, 
and so light, and that is very much in his 
favour.” 

Percy scarcely took in the full import of her 
words, but he was conscious that she was speaking 
hopefally:to him, and the soft tones of her voice 
had a soothing sound. 

There was nothing alarming to the Athertons 
in Mrs. Somerset’s carriage being at their door. 
They were not expecting her to call, and Lottie, 
who had peeped through the venetians upon 
hearing carriage wheels, caused some ae in 
the room by her announcement that the lady in 
question was entering the house. Still, though 
Winifred wondered what was her errand at that 
advanced hour of the day, and wished she had 
called before the tea-things were on the table, the 
feelings with which she went forward to receive 
her were altogether free from anxiety. 

‘‘T am a late visitor, Miss Atherton,” said Mrs. 
Somerset, with her usual composure, ‘‘ but I 
have brought your brothers home with me. I 
found that Howard had had a fall on the ice, and 
was unable to walk back, and soI took them both 
into my carriage.” 

There was a general exclamation. Gertrude 
and Lottie both rushed towards the door, Walter 
listened with more curiosity than distress, and 
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‘Winifred said quickly,. ‘Oh, Mrs.‘ Somerset ! is 
he very much hurt?” | 

'- Mrs. Somerset quietly checked the two girls by 
placing herself between them and the door, and 
then, turning to Winifred, answered kindly, ‘‘I 
wish to tell you the exact truth, my dear. 
Howard is a good deal stunned by the fall, but it 
does not appear that any bones are broken, and I 
hope he will .soon be all right again. You had 
better go to him at once, but your sisters must 
stay here for the present, or Howard will be 
frightened into thinking he is very bad indeed, if 
he sees you all looking at him with such woe- 
begone faces. Now mind you don’t eat up all the 
toast and cake before we come back,”’ she said, 
witha smile, as Winifred and she left the room. 
‘Winifred remembered her playful remark after- 
wards, and marvelled then how Mrs. Somerset 
could possibly have smiled under the circum- 
stances. But some women have much self- 
control; and there are emergencies in life when 
it proves a great assistance to themselves and to 
others. 

As soon as they were in the hall, Mrs. Somerset 
said to Winifred, ‘‘ Are you at all accustomed to 
illness? Because you must be prepared to see 
your brother looking very pale, and he is pro- 
bably still insensible. Will it be too much for 
you, or will you wait a few minutes?” 

Winifred slightly shivered, but she said, ‘‘Oh, 
no, thank you; I am not nervous, and 1 would 
rather go to him now.” 


CHAPTER XVII.—Mrs. SoMERSET SHOWS A KIND 
HEART. . 


Wui te Mrs. Somerset had been in the parlour, 
Percy and the servants had brought poor Howard 
indoors, and carried him up-stairs. His breathing 


was more regular and distinct than it had pre- 
viously been; but it was still very faint, and he 
took no notice of any one. Winifred trembled all 


over at her first glimpse of Howard’s face, but she 
was enabled to be calm, for she had silently asked 
for strength to bear this sudden trial, and strength 
was granted her. She stooped over her brother 
and kissed his forehead, but there was no response 
from Howard ; and Winifred earnestly longed for 
Mr. Atherton’s return, and for the arrival of the 
doctor. But she tried to be patient ; she uttered 
no lamentations, and quictly helped Martha to 
make those little preparations which are so neces- 
sary in a sick-room. 

Percy ran off to meet and hasten his papa; and 
Mrs. Somerset, seeing that Winifred was so 
thoughtful and collected, and that she herself 
could be of no present use, went down into the 
parlour to be a companion to the children there. 

She found Gertrude very frightened ; the mere 
mention of an ‘‘accident” having aroused in her 
mind exaggerated apprehensions of danger, which 
Lottie’s incessant conjectures had not tended to 
allay. Walter was comfortably munching a thick 
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piece of cake which he had silently appropriated, 
but which the conscientious little Mary had re- 
fused to share; and all were glad when Mrs. 
Somerset came amongst them with her cheerful 
looks and still more cheerful words. Sorrow, or the 
dread of sorrow, soon breaks down the barriers of 
reserve, and the shy Gertrude and the stately 
Mrs. Somersct had a common subject of interest 
that evening which unlocked the lips of the 
former, and disposed her to be quite on friendly 
terms with their guest. For Mrs. Somerset drew 
her chair close to the fire, and begged Gertrude to 
pour her out a cup of tea. She knew that the 
way to make the children thoroughly at home 
with her was to act as if she were one of 
themselves. Notwithstanding her love of rank 
and fashion, she was a very kind-hearted lady, 
and she had that winning ease of manner which 
renders its possessor as welcome in the cottages 
ofthe poor asin the mansions oftherich. Itis very 
nice when persons can readily adapt themselves to 
any position in which they may be placed. Mrs. 
Somerset seemed as much in her element drinking 
tea before her dinner-hour, and talking to the 
children in Mr. Atherton’s parlour about their 
brother, as she did when she presided at her own 
grand parties, or visited her brother-in-law Sir 
Thomas. 

Not many minutes passed, however, before Dr. 
Taylor arrived, accompanied by Mr. Atherton and 
Percy, whom he had met at the corner of the lane. 

Dr. Taylor went directly to Howard’s room. 
He was a very pleasant doctor; grave, certainly, 
as a doctor should be, but with a bright, sunny 
gleam in his eyes, which dispelled all imaginary 
forebodings in an instant. 

‘*He will come to presently,” he said, as he 
examined Howard, and felt his pulse, ‘‘but it 
will be better to move him now than when he is 
sensible.” 

The moving, under the doctor’s superintendence, 
was done as softly as possible, and in a few 
minutes afterward Howard slowly opened his eyes, 
and said, ‘‘What is it? Where am 1?” But 
his eyes closed again directly, as if there were a 
heavy weight on them, and he did not seem to. 
attend to anything that was said. 

It was a relief to all present that he had re- 
gained his senses, and that the only external 
injury which he appeared to have received was a 
sprain in the right foot, which was likely to be 
more inconvenient than serious. Dr. Taylor re- 
quested that the room might be darkened, and 
said that Howard must be kept perfectly quiet, as 
fever would probably come on. Martha was to 
sit up with him till the morning, and then Mr. 
Atherton would take her place; and Dr. Taylor, 
after giving a few other directions, promised to 
look in before breakfast, on his way to see a 
patient in the country who had sent for him. 

Mr. Atherton followed him out of the room, and 
said, ‘* What do you think of my poor boy? Is. 
he in any immediate danger ?”’ 
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‘* Not in the least, and, so far as I can judge at 
present, he will do well. But he must be kept 
free from excitement.” 

As Mr, Atherton turned into the parlour to’ ex- 
press his thanks to Mrs. Somerset for her kind- 
ness in bringing his son home in her carriage, 
Lottie made her escape up-stairs. It had been 
hard work for her to remain away from Howard 
so long, and she would no doubt have refused to 
do so, had she not been under some restraint with 
Mrs. Somerset. But she seized the first oppor- 
tunity of going to her brother, for she was very 
fond of him, and rather resented the idea of not 
being allowed to be with him. There was only 
Winifred in the room when Lottie went in, and as 
Lottie trod very gently on the carpet, her entrance 
was not immediately perceived. 

Howard was lying quite motionless ; his features 
were deadly pale, and his low, measured breathing 
scarcely reached Lottie’s ear. Forgetting every- 
thing ut her own fears as she looked at him, 
Lottie sprang forward, exclaiming, ‘‘ Howard, 
dear Howard? won’t you speak to me?” A 
violent burst of tears followed, before Winifred 


_ , had time to speak. 


‘* Hush, hush, Lottie !”’ she said, imploringly ; 
** you must go away directly.” 

‘No, I won't go,” said Lottie. ‘‘I won’t 
eave him; he will die,— oh, I know he will die!” 

Winifred was in despair, for she knew how un- 
manageable Lottie was when she yielded to the 
impulse of her feelings; but just then Martha 
fortunately reappeared. She saw at a glance 
how matters stood, and before Lottie was even 
aware of her presence the strong, sturdy old 
servant caught the young lady up in her arms, 
and had her outside the door ina moment. Too 
much taken by surprise to resist, Lottie was 
hurried off to her own room at the other end of 
the landing, where a sharp rebuke was adminis- 
tered by the indignant Martha. 

‘*You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Miss 
Lottie, for behaving so like a baby. Why, little 
Master Walter or Miss Mary would have had 
more sense than to have made such an uproar in 
Master Howard’s room. Nobody knows what 
mischief you have done.” 

‘*I could not help it,” sobbed Lottie. ‘I did 
not think he was so bad, and nobody cares half 
so much about hii as I do.” 

‘It isa pretty way of showing your concern, 
to go upsetting him like that,”’ said Martha. ‘‘I 
shouldn’t wonder if he does not get a wink of 
sleep all night now, and then you will have to 
answer for the consequences,” 

As soon as Mrs. Somerset had heard Dr. 
Taylor’s opinion, she was obliged to hurry away, 
as her carriage was at the door, and her husband 
was expecting her home. But her friendly 
sympathy had cheered all the family, and she 
added to her kind services by coming the next day 
to fetch Mary and Walter to stay with her fora 
week or two, until Howurd was better. It was a 
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great help to Winifred, and to Martha also, to 
have them both out of the way during that period, 
for it was almost impossible to prevent such an 
active little fellow as Walter from exercising his 
lungs and his feet in the day-time ; and Mary was 
his shadow—she followed him about the house, 
and was ever ready to do his bidding. 

Lottie’s outburst of feeling in Howard’s room 
had an unfavourable effect uponhim. It banished 
the repose which was softly stealing over him ; he 
grew restless and feverish, and was really iil by 
the morning. Lottie was sorry for the effects of 
her imprudent conduct, but I do not think she 
really sorrowed about the conduct itself. She 
rather thought of it with complacency, as affording 
a proof of the strength of her affection and the 
sensitiveness of her feelings. 

Oh, how easily young people deceive themselves, 
and how willing they are to mistake their very 
failings for virtues ! 


CHAPTER XVIII.—TnEe ADVANTAGE OF A GOOD 
APPETITE. 


For some days Howard was ill with fever, and 
Dr. Taylor’s visits were very frequent. It was 
an anxicus, troubled time for Winifred, but she 
bore up bravely under her new responsibilities, 
and gool Aunt Rachel caine to be with her, and 
to share lier solicitude. 

In the midst of it all, such a bright, cheering 
letter arrived from Mrs. Atherton. it was like a 
ray of sunshine breaking in upon a cloud; but 
Winifred said that the contrast only seemed to 
make the cloud appear darker. 

‘*No, no, dear,” replied Aunt Rachel, ‘‘ do not 
look at it in that unthankful light. Think what 
a comfort it is that your mamma’s health is 
already so much improved, and that she seems in 
a fair way to recover.” 

‘‘ Yes, aunt, it is indeed ; but then, how sad to 
have to send her in return such bad news about 
Howard! I am afraid it will undo the good which 
she has gained.” 

‘¢ You are not going to write to her yet, Winnie, 
and when you do, the news will be good, I hope, 
not bad.” | 

Aunt Rachel’s hope was realized, for the next 
day Howard's fever was subdued, and he was 
making haste, as he said, to get well. The fever 
had left him rather weak, and his sprained ankle 
hindered him from moving about, but his ex- 
cellent appetite soon brought back the strength 
which he had lost. 


PERSEVERANCE AND OBSTI- 
NACY. 
The difference between perseverance and obsti- 


nacy is, that the first is a strong ‘‘will,” the 
second a strong ‘‘ won't.” 
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KEEPING THE HEART. 


I WONDER if any of you, dear readers, have ever 
been to the source of a river; that is, to the 
place it first begins to flow from. If you have, 
you must have noticed that the river became 
smaller and smaller as you went farther up it. 
Instead of being broad enough and deep enough 
to carry large boats on its surface, you found that 
its waters became at length only just deep enough 
to carry small ones, and at last no boats at all. 
And then the river became a brook, and the 
brook smaller and smaller, till, at the place where 
it sprang from, it was so narrow that any active 
boy among you could jump across it. 

And yet this little stream, gushing from a rock 
with such a gentle murmur, is the source and 
cause of a mighty river, broad and deep, which 
bears on its waters the ships of all nations, and 
has great towns built on its banks. It is little, 
you see, at first, then greater, last of all very 
great, and is lost in the great ocean. 

Now, suppose the people living on its banks 
were obliged to drink of this river, as the Egypt- 
ians do of the river Nile (Exod. vii. 24), how imn- 
portant it would be that its waters should be 
kept pure and good to drink! What a dreadful 
thing it would be if some wicked enemy were to 
throw poison in the source of the river! The 
whole stream would be poisoned. Nomatter how 
far from the source we went, if we drank of the 
water of the river we should die. The towns, full 
of people, would be full of dead bodies. There 
would be ruin and death everywhere, and all this 
because an enemy had put some poison in the 
place, miles and miles away, from which this 
river springs. 

Now, dear readers, do any of you see the 
meaning of what I have been telling you? Listen 
to me, and I will try to make it plain. 

Our lives are like a river. They rush and flow 
along the course of childhood, and youth, and 
manhood, strong and swift, like the largest river 
you have ever seen. And at last they slip, at 
death, through the sands of time into the great 
ocean of eternity, where we can trace them no 
longer. But all the deeds of our lives, no matter 
how many, no matter how great, spring from our 
hearts, like the river from its source. All the 
words of our lips flow out of the thoughts of our 
hearts. The thought arises, and the word is 
spoken, and the deed is done, and so the life is 
formed. 

Thus, you see, all the life flows forth from the 
heart. If the heart be poisoned, the life is 
poisoned too. If the source is poisoned, all the 
river is deathly. 

And we have a wicked enemy who is ever trying 
to cast evil thoughtsinto ourhearts. That enemy 
is the devil. He is ever trying to cast thoughts 
of unbelief, and Jove of sin, and love of the world, 
into our souls. He continually tries to make us 
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think lightly of little sins, that he may make us 
commit greater. 

Oh, beware of this! ‘‘Keep thy heart with 
all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life,” 
Prov. iv. 23. Watch, lest the enemy cast in the 
poison before you are aware. Remember, if the 
heart is poisoned, so the life soon becomes. A 
sin allowed in the heart is soon committed in the 
life. The poisoned fountain soon spreads death 
where it flows. 

If you would keep your lives pure, ‘‘keep your 
hearts” pure. If you would keep free from the 
awful sin of lying, keep the love of truth fresh 
and strong in your heart. If you would be 
obedient and dutiful to your parents, you must 
never allow other thoughts of them in your hearts 
but those of love and affection. Beware of the 
sins of thought! Do not think them trifling and 
small. They are not so. They are great and 
awful. They are enough to shut you out from 
God for ever, and they lead to others greater and 
more awful still. 

There was once a man returning from his day’s 
work in winter time, and as he passed through the 
fields on his way home, he saw a half-frozen snake 
lying across his path. It was not a large one, and it 
was stiff and numb with cold. He felt sorry for 
the snake, and did not fear any harm, so he put 
it over his shoulder, and took it to his house, and 
laid it before the fire. By-and-bye it began to 
revive, as it felt the warmth, and soon it was 
moving backward and forward along the ground, 
and soon afterwards it reared itself up and darted 
about the room, biting and killing with its venom 
the children who were there. What agony of 
mind for the father! How he wished he had 
never brought the snake home. But it was too 
late now. His children were dying, his own life 
was in danger, and all this because he had done a 
thing in which he had seen “not much danger.” 

My dear friends, do not do as that man. Do 
not take snakes of sin into your heart, no matter 
low small they may be. If you do, they will 
destroy you. If you would have your souls safe 
in the day of Jesus Christ, ‘‘keep your hearts.” 

I want next to show you How you must do it. 
‘Keep thy heart with all diligence.” That means 
with industry and watchfulness, not idly and 
carelessly. 

Suppose some soldiers were sent to the source 
of some river which the enemy wished to poison, 
and these soldiers were commanded to watch, lest 
the enemy might take them by surprise; and 
suppose that, instead of watching, they went to 
sleep at their post, what folly and sinfulness it 
would be! Their duty was to keep the source 
‘‘with all diligence,” and they neglected that 
duty, and died through their neglect. And our 
duty is to keep our hearts ‘‘ with all diligence” 
tuo. We are to watch, and not sleep at our post. 
We must watch diligently. 

But we must also watch prayerfully. All our 
diligence cannot save us, We can watch for the 
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enemy's coming, but when he comes, only the 
“Spirit of the Lord can lift up the standard 
against him,” Isa. lix. 19. Let our prayer be, 
*‘O Holy Spirit, teach me to ‘watch unto prayer’ 
against the sins of my heart, that the devil may be 
overcome there. Let him not succecd in his 
efforts to draw me away from Thee, and set my 
love on other things. Lord, draw my heart more 
ard more unto Thee, and give me grace to}‘ keep it: 
with all diligence,’ by Thy help, for Christ’s sake.” | 
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tion. They do not hate God much, but they do 
not love Him at all. And so they are shut out 
from Him for ever. 

Dear reader, whoever you are, I pray that it 
may not be so with you. Thank God, Christ 
Jesus has died to take away your sin. Go to 
God in penitence for the past, and you will be 
forgiven for Christ’s sake. ‘*The blood of Jesus 
Christ, his Son, cleanseth from all sin.” 

But for the future, ‘‘keep your heart with all 


Now see, lastly, the REASON given—because | diligence,” not in your own strength, but in that 


‘out of it are the issues of life.” 


of the Holy Spirit, through prayer, remembering 


I have partly told you already the reasons why | always the solemn fact, that out of the heart are 


this command is so important. 
that our lives issue out of our hearts, just like a 
river from its source, Matt. xv. 19. But I want} 
to make this so plain to you, that you may have 
it fixed in your minds in future. I want you 
always to remember that out of our hearts “are 
the issues of life.” | 

You all know what an acorn is, What a nice | 
polish and a soft brown colour it has; and so! 
small that twenty of them would hardly fill your 
pocket. Well, put one of these acorns in the 
ground, and come again in two or three years. 
You see a little sprout, with bright, shiny green 
leaves, growing up from the acorn. Come again 
in ten years (if you live so long), and you could 
see a tall, graceful sapling, full of strength and 
beauty. Let some child come to the same place 
in a hundred years, when we shall be all dead and 
gone, what would that child see? Why, a great 
forest tree, with stout arms of oak stretched out 
on all sides, and a trunk so thick that not the 
highest wind can move it. 

And all this from one acorn—one little acorn, 
that a little child put in the ground. 


Yes, and thus it is; our lives, with all their. 


effects on the world, lie wrapped up, as it were, 
in the shell of our hearts, like the oak tree in the 
acorn. 

I hope you now see that the reason given for 


Ihave shown you | *‘ the issues of life.”’ 


——-~-- 


THE POOR WIDOW’S BOY. 


A NUMBER of well-dressed, happy-looking boys, 
just dismissed from school, were at play on the 
village green. Their joyous shouts caused other 
boys, who did not belong to the school, to join 
them, and they were readily allowed to take part 
in the sports. 

Soon a little boy, about nine years of age, came 
slowly out of a neighbouring lane, and, taking 
his station by the fence near where the play was 
going on, watched the proceedings with very 
earnest attention. He was very pale and thin, 
his clothes were ragged but clean, his feet were 
without shoes, and his hat wanted a rim. Now 
and then a smile would pass over his face as he 
witnessed some feat of the boys; but for the most 
part it wore a melancholy expression. He did 
not ask to play, and no one took any notice of 
him. 

In about twenty minutes David Halsey joined 
the group. He had remained during that time 
in the school-house with the teacher, in order 


'to receive some explanations in regard to his 


lesson. He always wished to understand things 


keeping your hearts is the most important one | thoroughly. He had said his lesson accurately, 


that could be given. Keep your hearts, because 
in keeping them you keep your lives. Keep your 
hearts diligently, because the devil may cast in 
sin before you are aware. But, above all, keep 
your hearts prayerfully, for, with all your keeping, 
the tempter will be too much for you, without the 
constant aid of the Holv Spirit. 

You must depend upon Him, not only to over- 
come Satan, but also to subdue the evil that is 
naturally in your hearts without Satan putting it 
there. We are all born in sin, Psa. xli. 5. Sin 
naturally springs up in our hearts. 

Ay dear readers, you see your danger. It is in 
little sins. ‘There are many children who are not 
** children of God,” and yet they commit no great 
sins, as we call them. They do not steal, nor 
break the sabbath, norcommit murder. But they 
perish through ‘‘little sins.” These little sins 
are their ruin, Cant. ii. 15. Sins of temper, and 
affection, and wilfulness bring them to destruc- 
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but there were some points connected with it 
which he did not quite comprehend. He stayed, 
therefore, after school to ask some questions, 
which the teacher was happy to answer. 

David was fond of play as well as of study. 
When he played he played with all his might, 
and when he studied it was after the same fashion. 
He had not been on the ground long before he 
saw the poor boy by the fence, and he felt sorry 
for him. He went up to him and said, ‘‘ Do 
you wish to play?” The boy nodded in reply. 

‘* Boys,” said David, ‘‘let this fellow play.”’ 

“No,” said one; ‘‘he don’t belong to the 
school.” 

‘“No matter, said David; ‘‘there are several 
here who don’t belong to the school.” 

‘*He is too ragged,” said another boy. 

The pale boy, who had come forward a little 
when David began to speak in his behalf, turned 
back as he heard this speech, and resumed his 
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He looked a little sadder 
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; ‘¢ Hasn’t your mother enough to eat ?”’ 


station by the fence 
than before. 

David was sorry that the boys would not let 
him play, but he concluded there was: no help 
for it. So he joined in the play which was going 
forward with his usual vigour, but not with his 
usual pleasure. He could not help. thinking 
of the poor boy. Whenever he looked that way 
he saw that he was watching him. He made 
another effort to get. the boys to allow him to 
play ;. but the reply he received from the most 


influential one of the group was, . ‘‘ Ob, don't |. 


make,such.a bother about a raggediboy. 

It was now proposed by one of; the boys that 
they .should go to.a neighbouring hill. This 
propesition was agreed to by acclamation, and 
all the,-boys except David set off on a run. 
David stayad behind and talked with the poer boy. 

‘‘ Where do you live?” said David. 

<«¢ Down. there,” said the boy, pointing towards 
a lane, where there were several small houses, | 

‘* How. lang have you lived i in the Pa 3” 

es About. two years.’ \, 


$e]: don’ t remember that I have ever seen you} 


before.” 
“<I was eich at work.i in the factory till I got 
ill, and was obliged to stop.” 


“‘Where did you live before yer came ‘here q 


Tell me sqmething about it.” 


‘We used to liye in. Lakeville. Father had 


a snug littl farm there, and we used to live so. 


nice and, happy. But father was taken ill and 
died, and then they. came and took away ne 
farm.” Ae ates: 

* Was he in debt for it? pr 

‘‘No; but a man.came vand ‘said the. title 
wasn't. good ; and after mother had paid the 
lawyers a.good deal, they told. her shé must give 
up the farm; so we had .to.,mave out of the 
house : we had to sell moat ail the furniture to 
get money to live on,. - Then mother took in sew- 
ing, and sat up nights till she got so weak that 
the doctor said she must stop, or she would die 
and leave her children without. anybody to see to 
them. She then came here, that. sister and I 
might work in the factory.” 

“* How old is your sister ! er, 


‘She is a year older than I am. ” About a} 
month ago I was taken ill, and had to stop work- |. 


ing. I am better now; J am going into the 
factory again next week. u 
“You don’t look well enough to go, to work. - 
—“*T feel better than I did ; al feel pretty well, 
only I am not as strong as T used to be, and I] 
have a bad pain in my side most of the time. I 
don’t tell of that, though ; for mother would not 
let me go to work if I did.” 

‘7 think you are rather foolish for wishing 
to go to work when you are not well enough 
to go.’ 

‘You wouldn't think so if you knew how little 
mother has to eat, and how thin sister is grow- 


~ ing.” 


| sat. mending clothes. 


ioe boy shook his head, while the tear stood in 
eye. 

is Aes you hungry now ?” 

** Not very.’ 

‘*Not very! You ought not to be hungry at 
all, because you are willing * work. Come, go 
home with me.’ 

‘‘T had rather not.” _ 

— “TT get mother to give you something to take 
to your mother.” 

- This argument could not be resisted. ‘He fol- 
lowed David home. David made a statement 
of the facts he had learned; and Mrs.. Halsey, 
after making a few inquiries of the boy, and 
addressing some kind words to him, put up quite 
a large basket-full of..things which ihe thought 
would be useful to the afflicted family. She told 
aes to 0.80 with him and assist him in carrying 
it. David was well pleased to-go, for he was 


quite interested’ in his new acquaintance, . and 


moreover he, knew something .of the pleasure 
attending the performance of benevolent deeds. 
“Our ‘house is not much like yours,” said the 
boy, ashe turned to go into a very small héuse. 
Everything was neat within it, though the fur- 
niture was very scanty. A Bible and a hymn- 
book lay on the table. A sickly-looking woman 
As the basket was brought 
in and opened, she blushed, and-said, My son, 
I.-hope you have not been beggin Pale 

- *€No, he has not,” said David ; ee] got talkin 
with:him, and found out you had been ill, and 


| made him go home ,with me; and mother: begs 


you will accept of these: things.” 

“I cannot refuse what Providence has 80 
clearly sent; and I have no disposition to do 
so. I did not see where help was coming from, 
for I had concluded that Mary must stop work 
to-night ; she is killing herself, poor girl. She 
can now stop for a- time, and we shall not 
suffer.” 

“Father says the Lord always helps those who 
trust in Him,” said David. 

“7 am glad you have ronunes me or my want 
of faith,” said the woman. 

se | didn’ t mean to phike you, ma’am.”! 

‘*T know you did not.” 

‘* Mother will come and see you, ‘I think ; 2 and 
turning to the boy, he added, “you eome and 
see me, and I will play with you.’ 

David then withdrew, because he thought they 
might be very hungry, and would not like to eat 
before him. 

‘* Mother,” said he, when he went home, ‘‘I 
hope you will send me to that place again, for I 
think Mrs. Barclay will prove to be a “good cus- 
tomer.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” said Mrs. Halsey. 

**'You know Christ says, ‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me.’”’ 
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“‘ Nay, bid me not depart, 
No charm I elsewhere see; 
While years glide on, my loving heart 
Will ever cling to thee: 
And when death’s touch shall close 
Earth’s scenes of joy and gloom, 
May my remains in peace repose 
Within thine honoured tomb.” 
How sweet in early youth, 
When life seems strewed with flowers, 
To make the happy choice of Ruth 
About God’s service ours! 
Yes, with His friends we’ll be 
Meek pilgrims to the skies, 
Then sleep with them in Christ till we 
With them to glory rise. 


THE BLIND WOMAN OF THE 
BLACK FOREST. 


A TRUE NARRATIVE. 


A FEW years ago, a book-hawker in the Black 
Forest came to a place where great ignorance pre- 
vailed ; and finding that the young people were 
destitute of Testaments of their own, he showed 
them a small one, prettily got up, and asked if 
they would not like to possess it. They all said 
Yes. 

‘‘ Well, then,” said he, ‘‘I shall come this way 
again in the course of a few months, and to each 
of you who shall in the meantime learn the 
Epistle to the Ephesians by heart, and be able to 
repeat it perfectly to me, I will give a nice little 
Testament like-this.” 

There were fifty-seven of them present, and in 
the course of a few minutes every one of them 
undertook to do it. 

You may ask, How could they learn the Epistle 
to the Ephesians if they had no Testaments 
already ? 

Well, this occurred to me when I read of it, 
but there must have been some old family Bibles 
among them, though probably dusty and neg- 
lected. The thought of having these smart, new 
little Testaments for their very own proved a 
spur ; and when the colporteur came round again 
and heard them in class, ten at a time, he found 
them perfect, and perhaps he had as much plea- 
sure as they had in the distribution of the Testa- 
ments. A kind and generous lady had supplied 
the cost. . 

He tried this plan in other villages, with equal 
success ; inviting all above fourteen, but exclud- 
ing school children, because he thought they 
had enough to learn already. In one place 144 
young people gave in their names, 

On one occasion a woman came to him with 
her little boy of seven years old, and said that he 
was very eager to have a Testament, and that 
when she had told him he was too young to try for 
one he had said, ‘‘ Then, mother, learn for me !” 
and she wanted to know whether that would do. 


‘* Certainly,” said the colporteur, cheerfully ; 
on which she and her little boy went home de. 
lighted. 

You see, it made an opening for him to speak 
to them on religious subjects ; and often they 
were so much touched by what he said as to shed 
tears. Many asked him the meaning of particu- 
lar passages, thereby showing they had attended 
to what they had learnt. In some cases the 
exertion of getting the epistle by heart seemed to 
have strengthened their minds, and fitted them 
more for the duties of life. Others had learnt to 
love their Saviour, and manifested a change of 
heart. 

One of the most touching cases was that of a 
poor blind woman who had lost her sight at the 
age of sixteen. She was now thirty-two. When 
the colporteur visited her, and began to talk 
with her, she told him how trying her affliction 
was to her, and how she wanted something to 
occupy her mind. He proposed that she, as well 
as the others, should lcarn the Epistle to the 
Ephesians ; and she said she would gladly do so 
if anybody would read it toher. A little girl of 
seven years old, living in the same house, readily 
undertook this, and the blind woman learnt her 
task so perfectly that she repeated it better than 
any one else. 3 

When the colporteur repeated his visit, she 
expressed her great joy at having an employment. 
which enabled her to bear her sad lot more 
patiently, and filled her with heavenly comfort ; 
and offered to learn another epistle. Of course 
the little girl was again in requisition, and this 
shows how even achild of seven years old may 
sometimes help in God’s work, and assist in 
spreading his word. 
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THE WORM IN THE NUT. 
Haves you ever seen, when you cracked 9 nut, 
A worm within its centre shut? 

And have you ever wished you knew 
How that small worm inside it grew? 


Listen, and I will tell the way 

In which—with no high rent to pay— 
Her house the tiny tenant takes, 
Where she a cosy dwelling makes. 


When autumn’s rich and ripened grain 
With golden beauty decks the plain, 
The busy Weevil secks a nest, 

In which her egg may drop and rest. 
Choosing a nut which hangs in view, 
Its soft young shell she pierces through, 
And by the hole she thus has made 
Her egg is to its place conveyed. 

And then the Weevil’s life is o’er; 

She goes to sleep, and wakes no more; 
And when the proper times comes round, 
A maggot in the nut is found. 

It grows and thrives, because close by 
Its wants obtain a good supply; 

It eats the nut for Sally food, 

As its wisc mother knew it would. 
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If undisturbed the nut remains, _ 
The maggot dwells there, till it gains 
The size decreed by insect laws, 

And then a door for exit gnaws. 


Through that small opening it departs, 
And on a new existence starts, 
Becomes a grub concealed in earth, 
And then attains to loftier birth. 


A Brerts it before you stands, 

Its wings adorned with yellow bands; 
Tts slender beak of ebon hue 

Is long, and strong, and handsome too. 


Oh, how uulike the worm once shut 
Within the “ concave of 4 nut” ! 
What marvels Nature shows, if we 


Have only cyes her works to see! W H. 


en 
PERCY RAYDON; 
OR, SELF-CONQUEST. 
By Euma Lrsuiz, Author of ** Ellerslie House.” 


CHAPTER XIX.—TuHE FAITHFUL CouUNSELLOR. 


Ear zy the next, morning Isabel, accompanied by 
Charles, went to her aunt’s. It was the first time 
shé had been there since their arrival in London. 
Mrs. Raydon was very glad to see her, and 
thanked her for coming. Mary and Caroline 
were distantly polite when they did notice her, 
but they were still so absorbed in their own grief, 
that they paid very little attention to any one. 

No tidings had as yet reached them from the 
hospital, and Charles went there immediately, to 
inquire whether there was any change in Philip’s 
condition. 

He was sensible, the doctor said, and had asked 
for his father during the night. Mr. Raydon had 
been with him ever since, otherwise there was no 
alteration, and there was no hope of his recovery. 

Charles asked if his aunt might see him. 
‘¢Yes,” answered the doctor, ‘‘but you must urge 
upon her the necessity of being perfectly quiet. 
We must have no fainting, or hysterics, or any- 
thing of that kind to excite him.” 

Charles told his aunt upon what conditions she 
was to be admitted to the bedside of Philip, and 
she promised to repress every manifestation of her 
grief, if they would only allow her to see him. | 

Caroline and Mary would probably have in- 
sisted upon accompanying her, but they were so 
exhausted as really to be incapable of the least 
exertion; so after some slight resistance they con- 
sented to let Isabel go with their mamma while 
they remained at home. 

When they reached the hospital they found 
Mr. Raydon waiting to take them to Philip’s bed- 
side. He silently pressed Isabel’s hand, and, 
whispering to his wife to be calm, led them up- 
stairs. Mrs. Raydon could not help starting as 
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she entered the ward, and saw the number of beds 


ranged on each side, and the wan, weary look of 
many of the occupants; and the thought that her 
son, her darling Philip, was among the number, 
almost overcame her, but with a violent effort she 
managed to keep back her rising tears, and walked 
steadily by her husband’s side to the further end 
of the room. | 

There were curtains drawn around Philip’s bed, 
so that she did not see him until she was quite 
close, and she could scarcely repress a cry when 
the curtains were moved, and she saw his pale, 
haggard countenance distorted with pain. He 
opened his eyes as she stooped to kiss him, anda 
faint smile of recognition passed over his face, but 
it quickly gave place to a look of agony that 
pierced his parents’ hearts. The pain subsided in 
a few minutes, and then he saw and recognized 
Isabel. 

‘‘Tam glad you have come,” he whispered ; and 
then in a minute or two he added, ‘‘ You will stay 
with me ?” 

Mrs. Raydon could not remain long by her 
son’s bedside, and her husband, noticing her agita- 
tion, led her away, telling Philip they would 
return presently. He waited until they were 
gone, and then, looking earnestly at Isabel, as 
though he would read her very soul, he said, ina 
clear, calm voice, ‘‘ Am I dying?” 

Isabel started at the question, so suddenly and 
so solemnly put to her, and the tears started to 
her eyes; but she answered steadily and fixedly, 
‘‘'We fear so.” 

‘¢Thank you,” he replied ; ‘1 knew you would 
tell me the truth.” 

Isabel bent over him, the tears falling down her 
cheeks; ‘‘Oh, my dear cousin,” she said, ‘‘are 
you not afraid to die ?” 

A shiver seemed to pass over the sufferer as she 
asked this question, and tears filled his eyes as he 
answered, ‘‘Yes! Oh, what shall I do?” 

‘*Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved,” answered Isabel; and then she 
went on to unfold more fully the gospel plan of 
salvation. 

He listened eagerly to every word she said, but 
each moment his distress increased; his eyes were 
opened to see his danger, his lost, ruined con- 
dition, but he could see no hope of pardon and 
reconciliation. ‘‘I have lived all my life long in 
neglect of God,” he said, ‘‘and therefore I cannot 
expect that He will have mercy upon me now.” 

In vain Isabel repeated the promises God has 
given to receive all who come to Him. Not one 
could Philip lay hold of. In this miserable state 
of mind she was obliged to leave him, for she was 
shortly afterwards summoned to her aunt, who 
had been taken very ill, and was obliged to re- 
turn home immediately. 

But she did not quite despair. She believed it 
was in answer to prayer that her cousin had been 
led to see his danger, and she thanked God for 


. What she hoped was the commencement of a gra- 
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cious work in his heart, believing that He who had 
begun this would carry it on even to perfection. 

sabel remained all the rest of the day with her 
aunt, for the doctor who had been called in to see 
her had ordered that she should be kept quiet ; 
and as neither of her cousins was capable of seeing 
the doctor’s orders carried out, Isabel determined 
to do so. 


CHAPTER XX.—CRUELTY MAY BE WELL MEANT. 


A MONTH passed ; Mrs. Raydon had recovered, and 
Philip was stillliving. Isabel-had been a constant 
visitor at the hospital, and from her lips he had 
learned the glad tidings of salvation, and now he 
could say, ‘* Ay Lord and my God.” <A severe 
struggle had taken place in his heart before he 
was Willing to be saved in God’s way.. 

And there are many like Philip in this respect ; 
they are willig, nay, anxious to be saved, but 
they want to do part of the work themselves ; the 
doctrine that Jesus has done. all for them is too 
humbling for their de and they will not accept 
a free salvation without works or merits of their 
own, ae ae 
This was Philip’s difficulty, but at length it was 

overcome, and now ‘he was able to ‘rejoice in 

God his Saviour,” and was willing either to go at 

once to his. heavenly home, or remain longer in 

this world,:to testify his love to God by a life 
spent in his service. . . | 

The docters were still undecided in their 
opinion as to whether he would get better, but at 
length a change .took.place, and, contrary to all 
expectations, he began to improve. 

‘6 You will have Philip brought home now, papa, 
will you not ?” said Mary, the day after the doc- 
tors had decided he was a. little better. 

‘‘Not at present,” answered Mr. Raydon; 
‘*Dr. Barlow does not think it would be safe to 
move him for some weeks.” , 

Mary looked vexed. 

‘¢ Why are you in such a hurry for him to come 
home ?” asked Frank ; ‘‘is it too much trouble for 
you to go and see him ? if it is-you can stay away; 
I don’t suppose Philip will care, so long as Isabel 

oes.” | 

oer You insolent little fellow!” said Mary, 
angrily; ‘‘as though Philip cared whether she 
went or stayed away!” 

‘“Well, he docs, I can tell you,” returned 
Frank, provokingly ; ‘‘so I should advise you to 
hoist the yellow flag forthwith.” 

‘*T don’t know what you mean,” answered 
Mary, contemptuously ; ‘‘ but I wish he was out 
of that abominable hospital.” 

‘¢Yes,” put in Caroline; ‘‘it is so excessively 
vulgar. The people are all sa common, and then 
it looks so bad to have one’s brother in the hos- 
pital. Lady Davenport said yesterday that if she 
had been papa she should have had Philip moved 
the night he was taken there, and she was quite 
surprised papa let him remain there so long.” 
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‘* But you see papa happens to have more sense 
than that muff, Lady Davenport,” said Frank, 
who specially disliked the lady named. 

‘For shame, Frank!” said Caroline; ‘‘ how 
dare you call a lady such names ?” 

But Frank had left the room, fortunately for 
his sister’s peace. 

That day, when the sisters went to the hospital, 
they saw a little book lying upon the bed, that 
had been left there by Isabel. They knew it was 
hers from her.name being in it, and when they 
saw the contents they instantly put it on one side, 
Caroline saying as she did so, ‘‘ Isabel ought to 
know better than to bring such dull books as that 
here. I will send to Mudie’s this afternoon, and 
get one or two of their new works for you.” 

‘‘Thank you,” answered -Philip, ‘but [ should 
not read them; I cannot.read much yet.”’ 

“‘Oh, but you will get better very soon now, 
and will want something to amuse you. I shall 
tell Isabel she is not to. come and see you, if her 
visits make you so dull.. , I dare say she is praying 
and preaching all, the time she is here, does she 
not?” asked Mary, with a laugh, expecting her 
brother would join in it. | 

But to her great surprise, he looked very — 
serious as he said, ‘‘I wish you and Caroline 
were more like Isabel.” : ; 

‘‘Why ?” asked Mary, in a half-offended tone ; 
‘‘vou surely would not have us dull and miser- 
able, would you ?” 4 

‘*Certainly not,” answered Philip, ‘* but what 
I as well'as you have always thought dull and 
gloomy I now find to be quite different. My 
views of things have been greatly altered since 
I have been here.” 

“‘Oh, that is because you have been so ill, and 
fancied you were going to die,” answered Mary: 

‘*J dare sdy I should feel the same ; but by-and- 


‘bye, when you get better, you will see things as 
_you did before.” 


‘*J hope not,” said Philip, fervently. ‘I 
trust that, if spared and restored to health and 
strength again, I shall live a very different life 
from that which I have lived. Hitherto I have 
lived only to please myself, henceforth I am 
determined to live to God.” 

The sisters were astonished to hear their brother 
speak in this way, but they thought it was one of 
the effects of his illness, and that as he grew 
stronger these impressions would wear off, espe- 
cially if they kept Isabel away, and supplied him 
with books likely to divert his mind from all 
serious thoughts. They therefore sent that 
evening to the library, and obtained several 
volumes, which were at once forwarded to Philip, 
and they likewise determined, if possible, to put a 
stop to Isabel’s visits. 

Accordingly, that evening, when they were sit- 
ting in the drawing-room, they commenced telling 
their mamma how very strangely Philip had been 
talking. 

‘You know,” said Caroline, ‘‘he will never 
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[CHARLES FLINGING THE RUDE LETTER ON THE TABLE. } 


get well if he is so dull; there must be something 
done, mamma.”’ 


Mrs. Raydon assented. 

‘Tt was all very well for Isabel to talk to him 
about religion when we thought he was going to 
die,” said Mary; ‘‘but it is quite out of place 
now he is getting better, and she must not do it.”’ 

‘*But how is it to be prevented, my dear?” 
asked Mrs. Raydon. 

‘‘Only by keeping her away, I expect,” said 

ary. 

‘¢ And we could not do that,” said her mamma. 

‘Why not?” asked Caroline; ‘‘I should not 
at all mind writing a note requesting her not to 
go to the hospital for a few days.” 

After a little persuasion Mrs. Raydon consented 
to this arrangement, and thus the point was 
gained. 

‘“‘There now, Mary,” she said, as she finished 


reading it before slipping it into the envelope, 
‘if she has any sense at all she will be quite 
offended when she reads this; I only hope she 
may be.” 


CHAPTER XXI.—Goop PEOPLE ARE 
FAULTLESS. 


ISABEL was dressing herself when Caroline’s note 
arrived the next day, andas she was already rather 
late, and feared Philip would be expecting her long 
before she could arrive at the hospital, she did not 
stop to read it, but slipping it into her pocket 
went out, leaving word with the servant that she 
should not be back until the afternoon. 

She got into an omnibus as soon as she could, 
and when she was seated took out her cousins 
note to read. 


The opening words astonished her, but as she 


NOT 
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read on she almost thought her senses must be 
deceiving her. She must not go to the hospital 
again. Philip did not wish to see her any more. 
This was the purport of the note. It was 
couched in the politest terms, and the writer 
‘‘hoped her cousin would not feel hurt, but as it 
was her brother’s wish that she should write thus, 
she of course felt it to be her duty to do so.” 

And Isabel believed the falsehood. She was 
astonished, confounded at it, but a doubt of its 
truthfulness never crossed her mind. As soon as 
she could she left the omnibus and retraced her 
steps, a tumult of conflicting feelings raging in 
her breast. She felt indignant at the rudeness 
which seemed to her to be apparent under the 
polite phraseology of her cousin’s note. 

‘It is the jirst, and I will take care it is the 
vast time I am asked to absent myself from him,” 
she said to herself; and her lip curled with 
ran of wounded pride as she hastened her 

omeward. 


ste 

jane was surprised to see her back so soon. 

‘‘Is anything the matter, Miss?’ she asked, 
somewhat alarmed at Isabel’s agitated man- 
ner. 

‘‘No,” answered Isabel, ‘‘I am quite well; 
but I find from this note that it is not necessary 
for me to go to the hospital to-day.” 

But Jane was by no means satisfied with this 
explanation. She watched her mistress very 
narrowly all day ; considered that something was 
wrong, and when Charles returned in the evening 
took the first opportunity afforded her of telling 
fat that she did not think Miss Isabel was quite 
well. 

Now it so happened that Charles himself had 
been somewhat put out that day by his uncle. 
One of the clerks had made a mistake in some 
business matter, for which Charles was blamed, 
and Mr. Raydon (who was at all times hasty and 
irritable, but more so than usual on this day) 
would not hear what he had to say in self-defence. 
He was therefore prepared to take a somewhat 
prejudiced view of his sister’s note, and concluded 
that the whole of his uncle’s family had deter- 
mined to insult them, and make them feel their 
dependence. 

‘Tt is cruel and unjust,’ exclaimed he, as he 
flung the offensive letter on the table. 

‘*Hush! papa must not hear anything about 
it,” said Isa aL sighing. 

‘*T will not stand it any longer than I can 
help,” said Charles. ‘‘If it were not for you and 
papa I would never enter that office again. At 
all events, I will not stay any longer than I can 
help. If I hear of a vacancy anywhere I will 
leave.”’ 

And Isabel fully concurred in this determina- 
tion of her brother's. 

It was an unhappy evening they spent together. 
A shadow had fallen upon them—the darkness of 
anger. They had forgotten the apostle’s injunc- 
tion, ‘‘ Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, 


and clamour, and evil speaking, be put away from 
among you.” 

Now it was perfectly natural that they should 
both feel angry at the treatment they had received, 
only they should have endeavoured to overcome 
this anger instead of allowing themselves to be 
overcome by it. But instead of resisting, they 
indulged the evil spirit, and it robbed them of 
their peace and happiness. 

Mr. Raydon’s health had not improved much, 
and it was still necessary for them to be careful 
that nothing was mentioned in his presence at all 
likely to cause him anxiety. They could not, 
therefore, mention the subject to their father, 
and Isabel daily found it more difficult and irk- 
some to keep up an appearance of the cheerfulness 
which she was so far from feeling. 

Things continued in this state for some time. 
They saw Percy and Madeline occasionally, and 
from them they heard that Philip had been 
removed from the hospital and was progressing 
favourably. But no message was sent, no expla- 
nation given as to why the note had been written, 
and so the breach grew wider, and Charles daily 
became more discontented and unhappy. 

At length he determined to leave fe uncle at 
all risks, and take his chance of getting another 
situation. Isabel did not try to alter her brother's 
resolution ; she rather encouraged him in it; and 
one morning, when Mr. Raydon made some little 
complaint about his carelessness, Charles gave 
him notice that he wished to leave, refusing to 
assign any reason for doing so. 

A most unwise step, and one that he afterwards 
bitterly repented. 


JESUS AND THE LAWYERS. 


LUKE x. 25—37. 


Who were the lawyers ? 

What other name did they bear? 

Why was their influence great ? 

Find references to them in the gospels. 

Did this lawyer feel himself a sinner ? 

How did his question differ from that ot the 
jailer at Philippi ? 

How did Jesus meet the question of the cun- 
ning lawyer ? 

What are the chief rules to be observed in 
reading the Bible ? 

Had the lawyer a proper notion of the law ? 

What were the phylacteries, and what text 
similar to the lawyer’s answer was written upon 
them ? 

‘“‘This do, and thou shalt live :”"—what was 
Christ’s reason for giving this reply ? 

Why did the lawyer ask who was his neigh- 
bour ? 

How may the parable of the good Samaritan 
refer to ourselves ? 

How can we go and do likewise ? 

Where is love said to fulfil the law ? 
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As we descend the river we pass the large and 
busy villages—towns they really ought to be called 
—of GREENHITHE, NORTHFLEET, and Sovutu- 
FLEET. These are on our right; on our left we 
have marshy lands, ditches, willows, cattle, a 
church in the midst of trees, but without houses, 
and the path to it is among dreary marshes, where 
the river is only kept from breaking in and over- 
flowing the country by thick banksof earth. We 
er really think we were sailing along a Dutch 
canal, 
And now we come to the famous Tinpury Fort. | 
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[TILBURY FORT. ] 


You look disappointed. There iseothing to! 
see! Not much, certainly. You know we are 
never to judge people or things by appearances. 
Tilbury Fort is meant for use, not for show. It 
wishes to be heard rather than scen ; that is, it 
has some large cannons which can send balls across 
the river, and prevent any hostile vessels from 
passing; and so long as it can do this, it does not 
care to be thought a fine place. I hope its use- 
fulness will never be tried, but that we shall live 
In peace with every other nation in the world. 
It would be a sad thing if war came to our shores. 
It may be a grand sight to see twenty thousand 
riflemen playing at fighting, but if the play be- 
came a reality it would be very dreadful. We can 
form no idea of the terror and misery which war 
has produced in America, and is still producing 
there ; let us pray that they may soon have peace. 
Let us ask God to teach all men that they are 
brothers, and ought to be loving to one another. 
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FROM LONDON BRIDGE TO ‘ Did not Queen Elizabeth review her troops 


ere ! 

Well, the story-books say so, but I believe their 
account is not true.. Her army was stationed 
close to West Tilbury Church, so she must have 
gone there to review them. : 

-A brave and noble woman was ‘* Good Queen 
Bess,”’and she led ‘her people against the in- 
vaders in a-most spirited way. But we live in 
different times, and we do not look to our queens 
now to place themselves at the head of our armies, 
mounted on war chargers, and partly dressed in 
armour, as an old painting represents Queen 
Elizabeth. No, we look to them for the exempli- 
fication of milder virtues. We desire to see them 
setting a good example of domestic life, and 
giving their powerful influence to the promotion 

of religious and _ social 
well-doing. And we re- 

joice in knowing how, for 

many years, our wishes 

; have been realized in the 
case of our own beloved 

and revered Queen. May 

the peace of God ever 

- dwell in her heart and in 

: == her family. _ 

_ I wonder whether you 

ever saw Martin Tupper's 


es = 7 ~~ National Hymn? 


No, you have not. 
Well, then, as I know 
. you can sing nicely, sup- 
pose we sing it as we 
~ steam along. The tune 
is easy; these are the 
words :— 


Gop PRESERVE THE QUEEN. 
How glorious is thy calling, 
My happy fatherland; 
While other thrones are falling, 

In righteousness to stand; 
Amid the earthquakes heaving, thus : 
To rest in pastures green ! . 
Then God be praised, who helpeth us 
And—God preserve the Queen! 


‘ 


How glorious is thy calling! 
In sun, and moon, and stars, 

To see the signs appalling ; 
Of prodigies and wars ; _ 

Yet by thy grand example still 
From lies the world to wean, 

Then God be praised, who guards from il, 
And—God preserve the Queen! ee 


Within thy sacred border, 
Amid the sounding seas, 
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Religion, Right, and Order 
Securely dwell at ease ; 

And if we lift this beacon bright 
Among the nations seen, 

We bless the Lord, who loves the 

right, 

And—God preserve the Queen! 

Fair pastures and still waters 
Are ours withal to bless 

The thronging sons and daughters 
Of exile and distress ; 

For who so free as English hearts 
Are, shall be, and have been ? ‘ 

Then God be thankéd on our parts, “ag 
And—God preserve the Queen ! 


When strife, and fear, and madness 
Were raging all around, 

There still was peace and gladness 
On Britain’s holy ground. 

But not to us the praise—to us 
Our glory is to lean 

On Him who giveth freely thus, 
And—God preserve the Queen! 


O nation greatly favoured ! 
If ever thou shouldst bring 
A sacrifice well savoured 
Of praise to God the King, 
Now, now, let all thy children raise, 
Ps ia and a see 
e loyal, patriot of praise, 
Of_-God piceeie the Queen! 


And now we are near GRAVESEND. You have 
often heard of it, and of the holiday people that 
crowd to it, by railway and steamboat, in the 
summer-time, to eat shrimps, and fancy they are 
at the sea-side. It is a very old town, originally 
called Gravesham (i.e., Governor’s Home), soon 
corrupted into its present name. A band plays 
frequently on the pier, and crowds of gaily dressed 
people make it their favourite promenade. This 
town is of course more quickly reached by rail- 
way, but in the summer it makes a very pleasant 
trip to get to it as we are now doing, by steamer. 
Suppose we tell our captain that we want to go 
ashore and regale ourselves’ on the fine fresh 
shrimps. Are you all agreed? That is right. 
Captain ! our young friends want a word with 
you. 


THE DOR BEETLE. 


I’m a droning Beetle, of dusky hue; 
My tastes are simple, my wants are few; 
In winter I hide myself from view, 
And indulge in months of sleep; 
But when summer comes, with fragrant flowers, 
And birds are singing in leafy bowers, 
I haste to waken my dormant powers, 
‘And into the daylight creep. 


I burrow about in the earth all day, 

My food to find, and my eggs to lay; 

For beetles must work as well as play ;— 
And I am of use to man, 


For each tiny nuisance that I descry, 

And which might offend his observant eye 

(And perchance his nose) as he is passing by, 
I clear as fast as I can. 


When the sun has set, I am often found 
On clumsy wing, and with buzzing sound, 
Soaring above the low, dusty ground, 
Enjoying the evening air; 
But a “ blundering beetle ” I’m called by some, 
For I wheel along with a careless hum, 
And presently fall in the face I come 
Of those who are walking there ! 


But in spite of my heedless style of flight— 
Which may be owing to-weakly sight— 
I really don’t think it’s exactly right 

To call me a “stupid thing ;” 
For I’m rather cunning and sharp, you'll own, 
When a secret (that’s meant for your ear alone) 
Is unfolded to you in a drowsy tone, 

As on to this branch I cling. 


If a Rook flits down and alights near me, 

In hopes he a nice tid-bit may see, 

Which will do for his supper, I’m sure that he 
Should not pounce upon me for prey ; 

So in order to baffle my cruel foe, 

I feign to be perfectly dead, you know, 

And as rigid and stiff in a moment grow 
As if life had passed away. 


He looks at me, and he turns me o’er ; 
Thinks Z shall move in the world no more; 
So he flies away, that he may explore 

Some other place for meat ;— 
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For the rook, as I’ve always understood, 
Unless he can kill what he wants for food, 
Considers it neither fit nor good 

For his sable self to eat. 


As soon as he, with his loud “caw! caw!” 
Has vanished, of course I then withdraw 
My stratagem of defensive war, 

And am all alive again ! 
With a chuckling laugh, I uplift my head, 
Amused that he should have thought me dead; 
My filmy wings are once more outspread, 

And I drone across the plain. 


{ was not always a beetle, no; 

I once was a grub in the soil below 

Your feet; and for four long years or 80 
I dwelt in that gloomy spot; 

And when those dull years had reached their close, 

The transformation by which I rose 

To beetle life, and its calm repose, 
Was wondrous, was it not? 


W. H. 


FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS. 


NO. VII.—THE CUNNING THRUSH. 


A THRUSH, who was not aware of the expansive 
oe Siler of gunpowder, thought proper to build 

er nest on a ridge of the quarry, in the very centre 
of which they were constantly blasting the rock. 
At first she was very much discomposed by the 
fragments flying in all directions, bat still she 
would not quit herchosen locality. She observed 
that a bell rang whenever a train was about to be 
fired, and that at the notice the workmen retired 
to safe positions. In a few days, when she heard 
the bell, she quitted her exposed situation and 
flew down to where the workmen had sheltered 
themselves, dropping close to their fect. There 
she would remain until the explosion had taken 
place, and then return to her nest. 

The workmen, observing this, narrated it to 
their employers, and it was also told to visitors 
who came to view the quarry. The visitors 
naturally expressed a wish to witness so curious a 
specimen of intellect, but as the rock could not 
always be blasted when visitors came, the bell was 
rung instead, and for a few times answered the 
same purpose. But the thrush perceived the 
change, and the consequence was, that afterwards, 
when the bell was rung, she would peep over the 
ledge to ascertain if the workmen retreated ; and 
if they did not, she would remain where she was. 


I AM HAPPY. 


I am happy! I am happy! 
For all ia bright aeound ; 
The flowers so sweet and beautiful 
Wave o’er the dew-gemmed ground ; 
The littie birds amidst the trees 
Pour forth their thrilling melodies; 
And insects, with their wings so fair, 
Float gaily through the summer air. 


I am happy! I am happy! 
For I have many a friend, 
Whoee looks of love and watchfulness 
My bed step attend: 
Their words fall sweetly on mine ear; 
Their sympathy dispels each fear ; 
And when the hours of sunlight close, 
Their gentle smiles bless my repose. 


I am happy! I am happy! 
For God, who dwells above, 
Has gathered me within his fold, 
And guides me by his love. 
My Saviour clasps me in his arms, 
From all life’s dangers and alarms, 
And leads me in his pastures green, 
Where calm and cooling streams are seen. 


I am happy! I am happy! 
For how can sad, 
Who have so much to make me feel 
Light-hearted now, and glad? 
I’m happy, and my voice shall raise 
The qiciple notes of heartfelt praise, 
And thank my God that He has given 
The joys of earth, the hopes of heaven! 
M. 


You were made to be kind, generous, and mag- 
nanimous. If there is a boy in the school who 
has a club foot, do not let him know that you ever 
saw it. If there is a poor boy, with ragged 


‘clothes, do not talk about rags when he is in 


hearing. If there is a lame boy, assign him 
some part of the game which does not require 
running. If there isa hungry one, give him 4 

art of your dinner. If there is a dull one, help 

im to get his lesson. If thereisa bright one, be 
not envious of him ; for if one boy is proud of his 
talents, and another is envious of them, there are 
two great wrongs, and no more talents than 
before. If a bigger or stronger boy has injured 
you, and is sorry ihe it, forgive him, and request 
the teacher not to punish him. All the school 
will show by their countenances how much better 
it is than to have a great fist. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The volume of SunsHINE is now on aale, price 
1s. 6d. in plain cloth; and 2s. 6d. in magenta cloth, 
gilt edges. Gox~pEN Hours for 1864 is also ready, 
price 2s. cloth, gilt on back and side, and forming 8 
cheap and attractive book. 

Covers Yor Binpina, for Sunsninz, may be 
ordered throuch any bookseller, price 6d. or 9d. 

ReavDine Caszs, with strings to preserve the num- 
bers clean for binding at the ond of the year, are 
supplied by any bookseller, price 6d. : 

Letters to the Editor, and Books for Review, 
may be addressed to the Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, 
and left for him at the Publishers’, 24, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 
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(MARGARET AND ANN TALKING ABOUT MASTER HOWARD. | 


WINIFRED’S HOME. sympathy expressed and felt for him. He was a 


favourite with nearly all his schoolfellows, and 

By the Author of ‘Dora SeLwyn,” ‘ ERNEST | through them the ey spread to so many families 

Witton,” &c. in the neighbourhood, that there were few persons 

_— who nS not heard of his sua rss on as 

ice; and Mr. Atherton was surprised, the first 

Cuarter XIX.—Dr. Lre surprises Lorrie. morning that he went to asiniess: at the numerous 

Howarp’s accident had raised him into sud-| inquiries after his son which were addressed to 

den importance in his small world. At home, | him as lie went along, some from individuals with 

of course, everybody studied his comfort, and| whom he himself had not the slightest acquaint- 
arranged their daily affairs with a view to his} ance, 

convenience; and out of doors there was much! Mr. Atherton said, jokingly, at dinner-time, 
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that if he had had any idea that he was going to 


be besieged in that way he should have set off 


twenty minutes earlier, for through the constant 
stoppages he was too late at the bank. But it 
was easy to see that he was really pleased with the 
unexpected interest which was thus manifested 


buying a box of lozenges for me out of his own 
pocket-money ?”” 

‘* Yes,” said Margaret; ‘Sand though he is 
rather harum-scarum at times, he never tries to 
conceal any wrong he may have done. In one of 
his wild freaks before you came here he jumped 


about Howard. in at the kitchen window to frighten me, and 
Ann, who was waiting at table, repeated her‘ broke my red geranium by tumbling over it. 
master’s observation to Margaret when she carried | Well, off he went directly and bought me another, 
down the tray—for servants, though they seeinto'a much larger and finer one: it is that which 
be perfectly deaf on such occasions, give full proof, stands now at the top of the landing.” 
in the kitchen of having quick ears and retentive! ‘‘ Just like him,” said Ann, adimiringly; “he 
memories ;—and she finished her communication | is real good-natured, that he is; and he has not 
by saying, ‘‘And I am sure I’ve been hindered, any pride about him either; he speaks just as 
quite as much as master has, for if I’ve been once civil toa servant as he does to a lady, and never 
to the door this morning, answering calls, I think , orders one about as al 
I’ve been fifty times.”’ | “As Master Percy does,” would have been the 
‘Why don’t you say a hundred at once?” re-: remainder of the sentence, had she completed it; 
plied Margaret, drily. ' but it was as well left unfinished, for Percy was 
‘Well, I'm not much of a hand at counting,” | high in Margaret’s favour, and she might have 
said Ann, ‘*so we won't dispute about that ; but. resented the comparison. Ann was interrupted in 
I do know this, that ever since breakfast I have her eunloginm upon Master Howard by another 
been running up and down stairs, attending tothe knock at the front door. 
knocks and rings; and my feet ache that much, <A very unpretending knock it was, especially 
that I can hardly bear to stand upon them. Let’s considering that it emanated from a no less 
see; there was Mrs. Somerset, and then Mrs. august personave than Dr. Lee. He was a tall, 
Belton, then Miss Ramsay, then Mrs. Keith’s dignitied-looking man, and kept his school in 
nursemaid, then Mr. Aubrey, then Mr. Wright’s' perfect order; yet there was no pomposity about 
foreman, then the old gardener—oh, and I can’t him, but a pleasant quietness of manner, which 
tell how many besides. And I have not reckoned made some who saw him fer the first time doubt 
the regular comers to the house, the milkwoman, , whether he was so extremely kearned as common 
the baker, and such like; for they all wants to report affirmed him to be. For we are apt to 
know how he is.” ‘fancy that a renowned scholar or a celebrated 
‘* Yea, it has made quite a stir about here. It doctor must look as dry as a dietionary, and talk 
is partly because it was what you may call a ‘as formally as a grammar book ; but Dr. Lee had 
publie aecident. If he had fell down, now, in a frank ease of deportment which put you directly 
our garden, it would not have been known to: at home with him. Among his boys he could, [ 
people in general.” suppose, be sharp and authoritative enough when 
‘Perhaps not,” said Ann, unwillingly ; ‘but! occasion required ; although all but the incorm- 
that won’t account forall the concern that’s shown | gibly bad ones spoke highly of him; but in 
for him. Everybedy likes him, that’s what it | general company he was very agreeable. 
is.” Dr. Lee had called, as you wil imagine, to see 
‘*Yes, he is a good sort of boy, take him alto-!| Howard. Howard was one of his best pupils, and 
gether,” said Margaret. ‘‘A little bit thought-| Mr. Atherton was well known to him, But 
less sometimes, perhaps; but you can’t expect to | irrespective of these reasons, the dector’s natural 
see old heads on young shoulders.” kindliness, and the strong interest which he felt 
Margaret so identified herself with the family, | in the welfare of his boys, would have led him to 
that she seldom praised any of its members too|make personal inquiry after Howard. He ex- 
highly, lest it might appear like self-lauda- |! pressed sincere regret at the injury which the boy 
tion. had received, and stayed some time talking it over 
**To be sure you can't,”’ responded Ann; ‘‘be-| with Mr. Atherton; and he said, when he went 
sides, I have no fancy for boys being like old men. | away, that he sbould hope to hear a better account 
Now there is Master Percy ; he is assteady asold ' of him when he next came. 
Time, but he does not wind himself about your{ But it was not until he had called several times 
heart as Master Howard does.”’ ‘at the house that he was able to sce his pupil, for 
‘*He has different manners,” said Margaret ; | Howard had been too ill to bear the excitement of 
‘* but he never was half the treuble, when he was | having any fresh person in the room. 
little, that his brother was ; and he is adealmore| At length, however, the doctor, as well as other 
orderly now.” friends, was allowed to go up-stairs ; and Lottie 
‘*So he may be, but it is Master Howard that | ran up to announce his arrival to her brother, and 
willalways have my good word. He is so pleasant | to express her hope that Howard duly appreciated 
and so kind-hearted. Don’t you remember, last | the honour of his visit. 
winter, his noticing how bad my cough was, and| ‘‘ I-suppose I must not stay with you while he 
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is here,” said Lottie; “but I shall gointo the; ‘‘ Yes, I felt myself going all at once, sir,’’ said 
dressing-room, and leave the door just ajar, and | Howard. 
then I can peep in at both of you, and hear what| ‘‘ And you have not any idea why yer did so?” 
he says to you.” continued the doctor. 
‘‘] wish he was not coming,” was Howard’s; The young invalid seemed te hesitate as to his 
rather ungracious reply. ‘‘ He will be worrying; reply. 
me with questions like the rest, and Ideclare1| ‘* Might not one of the boys have aceidentally 
am quite sick of the subject.” ' stumbled against you? There was a little crowd 
‘*For shame, Howard !” said Lottie, laughing. | of you together, I believe.” 
‘Think of the notoriety you have gained! Why,; ‘‘ Yes, there was, sir; and some of them were 
to-day there has been Mrs. Somerset in her ecar- | getting rather wildish.” 
riage, Mr. Aubrey in his brongham, Mr. Spencer| ‘‘You have no reason to suppose that any one 
in his gig, and now the distinguished Dr. Lee purposely came against you?’ said the doctor, 
on foot, each and all taking the trouble to stop at fixing his eyes steadily upon Howard as he asked 
our humble abode to ascertain whether you are this question. 


better or worse.” ' Howard’s colour heightened, and he was a little 
““T did not invite them,” said Howard; ‘“‘I confused; but he answered, as carelessly as he 
would rather be left to get well in peace.” ‘could, ‘‘Some of the boys are not exactly my 


‘*How ungrateful you are! Instead of being friends, sir; but I should be sorry to accuse any 
flattered by the attention you receive, youactually of them of such a trick as that.” 
grumble at it, while poor I should be thankful, Dr. Lee seemed satisfied. To Howard’s great 
for a tenth part of the notice you get.’ ‘relief he did not pursue this topic any farther, but 
“I wish you had it all,” said Howard. turned to one altogether different, and presently 
‘“*So do I,” said Lottie. ‘‘I should receive it took his departure, assuring Howard that he would 
all with such condescending graciousness, some- have a cordial welcome when he was well enough to 
thing like the Queen when she holds a drawing- occupy his accustomed place in the school. 
room, you know, and——” | Lottie emerged from her retreat as the door 
Lottie bore very slight reseinblance to anything closed upon Dr. Lee. 
**queenly ” as, hearing Dr. Lee’s voice on the: ‘‘ Who could have believed that he was a school- 
stairs, she hurried at her utmost speed into the : master |” she said, as she daneed into the room. 
dressing-room. ‘*T never was more surprised in all my life.” 


I 


‘*Well, Howard, I am glad to find you areso| ‘‘ What were you surprised at?” said Howard. 
much better to-day,” was the doctor's cheerful! ‘‘ Why, to hear him talk in that style,” said 
salutation as he entered the room. Lottie. ‘‘I was not sure whether he would be 

He sat down beside the boy, and at once entered | able to speak anything but Greek or Latin; or if 
into a free and lively conversation with him. | he did stoop to English, I expected it would be 
Nobody knew better how to unbend than did Dr. | something remarkably fine and exalted ; but, dear 
Lee ; and Howard, though he had always liked | me, he is no more like a doctor than I am.” 
his master, had never thonght that he could feel! ‘* You would think he was every inch a doctor 
so much at liberty in his presence as he then | if you were to see him in school sometimes, ” said 
felt. Howard. 

Lottie, from her post of observation, was fairly; ‘‘1 don’t know,” answered Lottie; ‘‘I don’t 
astonished at what passed. The grand-looking | fancy I should ever be afraid of him; he is so 
doctor —for such he had always appeared to Lottie | good-natured. Icould talk to him ag comfortably 
whenever she had seen him—told Howard some ; as I do to you.” 
amusing stories of his own boyish days, and he| An assertion which both Howard and Lottie 
told them with a grave humour that was irresist- | afterwards remembered. 
see ideas could ae help laughing ; a peat 

ttie, whose risible faculties were easily excited, - epee ; ee 
was obliged to make a precipitate mtioat on to CHAPTER A =e DECKEN BEGINS TOLCO7R OUT: 
the landing, lest the doctor should catch the: As soon as Howard was sufficiently well to receive 
sound of her convulsive merriment. visitors, several of his schoolfellows came to see 

When she returned there was a slight pause ini him. They brought him all the school news, 
the conversation, butin halfa minute Dr. Lee said , lent him any of their books, or other of their pos- 
quickly, ‘¢I cannot quite understand about your ! sessions, that he chose to have; and consulted 
full, Howard. How came such a good skater as, him as usual about the various small grievances 
you are to tumble ?” | which appertained to their schoolboy life. 

Howard hesitated. ‘‘It is not easy to remember, | And they were unanimous in hoping, like their 
sir, just how one falls,” he said. ‘‘ You are down : master, that Howard would speedily be among 
before you know that you are going ; and it seems | them again. 

almost like a dream to me now.” | ‘And I tell you what, Howard,’’ said Bob 

‘¢ Still I should think you mustrecolleet whether ' Arnold, clapping him on the shoulder, ‘ we'll 

you made a wrong step, and so slipped.’’ ‘make old Lee give us a half-holiday the very first 
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day that you are back in your place ; and we'll have 
same rare fun in commemoration of the event. 


Won't it be jolly?” 
‘Fancy asking for a holiday on my account !” 
said Howard. ‘‘How the Doctor would stare! He 


would say I had been idle enough already, and 
that I had better make up for lost time, instead 
of wasting any more of it.” 

‘‘Oh, nonsense! We'll talk him into it; see 
if we don’t. Fred Brewer shall be spokesman, 
because he knows how to get round the Doctor, 
and persuade him to say Yes. Besides, it won’t be 
difficult, because you are one of the Doctor’s fa- 
vourites. So that’s settled.”’ 

(N.B.—The holiday was willingly granted, and 
duly enjoyed.) 

It was pleasant to Howard to meet with so 
much kindness from the boys. For I suppose 
everybody, from the Prime Minister down to the 
ragged little urchin playing at marbles in the 
street, likes to be popular with his companions ; 
and Howard’s accident, and consequent fever, had 
elicited more good feeling from his schoolfellows 
than he had imagined they cherished towards him. 

Nor was this the only benefit that Howard 
gained from his illness. 

Why, what other advantage had resulted from 
it? We shall find out presently. 

One of Howard’s earliest visitors, after Dr. Lee, 
was Arthur Richardson. Arthur was a nice, 
well-disposed lad ; but he was timid and irreso- 
lute, and easily bullied into doing wrong. He 
admired Howard very much, chiefly for his 
brave and fearless disposition, and he often vainly 
wished that he was like him. Wishing is always 
vain when it does not lead to trying; and Arthur 
did not set himself in real earnest and from right 
motives to conquer his faults, and to copy How- 
ard’s good qualities. 


‘‘So you have had the Doctor, I hear,” 


said | with Leonard Jenkins. 
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_ **T am sorry to hear it,” said Arthur, with a 
shake of his head, ‘‘for you always estimated him 
far beyond his merits. But then, to be sure, you 
are down in his good books, and so you are likely 
to look at the bright side of his character—if it 
has one.” 

‘SYou know it has,” said Howard. 
you liked the Doctor better.” 

‘* How can I, when he is always at me about 
something or another? I believe he takes a posi- 
tive delight in worrying my life out of me. 1 can 
scarcely tell sometimes, when he is looking me 
throu and through with those piercing eyes of 
his, whether I am standing on my head or my feet!” 

Howard smiled. ‘‘Why don’t you take more 
pains to please him, then? He never finds fault 
unjustly ; but if you will disobey rules, how can 
you expect to go free ?” 

‘* Well, I do try hard sometimes to keep up to 
the mark ; butit isof no use. 1 get into a scrape 
of some kind directly, and then pop goes my name 
into the black list, until I’m so out of heart that 
I have half a mind to cut and run.”’ 

‘Tf you would only cut and run from some of 
your friends,” said Howard, with an emphasis on 
the last word. 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

‘“You have got linked in with a set of boys 
that do you no good, Arthur ; and you willnever 
rise in the school unless you shake them off. 
There’s Potter, and Jenkins, and Reed, and 
Cleaver, and others that I could name,—why do 
you have them for your associates ?”” 

‘* They are always after me.” 

‘*That is because they find they can draw you 
along with them. Ifyou would be firm, and refuse 
to let them lead you wrong, they would soon be 
tired of your company.” 

‘‘Well, I don’t intend to have any more to do 
I have broken altogether 


“T wish 


Arthur. ‘‘ How in the world did you get on with | with him.” 


him ?” 
The Doctor was, of course, Dr. T.ee, not Dr. 


‘*T am very glad of it,” said Howard. 
“You don’t like him; you have a grudge 


Taylor ; for the boys thought a good deal more of | against him ?”’ 


the former than of the latter. 

‘*Oh, we got on capitally,” said Howard ; ‘‘you 
have no idea how pleasant and chatty he was.” 

‘* Was he though, really ?” 

‘* Really and truly ; he quite brightened me 
up, I assure you. Told me a lot about his goings 
on when he was a youngster, and how he once 
broke his right arm by falling from a high ttee, 
which he had climbed out of a spirit of bravado.” 

‘*Wonders will never cease,’ said Arthur, 
whistling. ‘I would not have believed it of the 
Doctor if you had not told me. How I pitied you, 
poor fellow, when I thought of your having to 
bear the solemnity of his visit! and how thankful 
I felt that 7 was not in your shoes !” 

‘* You might have saved your pity for some more 
needy object, you see,’’ said Howard. ‘I am 
glad he came, for I shall have a higher opinion of 
him now than before.” 


‘*No, I have not; but I don’t think he is 
honest or truth-telling ; and his language is often 
what no boy ought to use.” 

- Arthur assented, and then said abruptly. 
‘‘ Howard, have you any idea who knocked you 
down on the ice that afternoon ?” 

‘‘ Knocked me down!” repeated Howard ; 
‘*who says that anybody did?” 

‘*7 do,” said Arthur, ‘‘and you know it is 4 
fect. Well, it was the same fellow who threw 
that stone snowball at you.” 

Howard looked at Arthur with mingled surprise 
and curiosity. 

‘** Has he told you so ?”’ he said. 

‘‘ Not exactly ; but I charged him with it, and 
he did not deny it. I suspected him of it all 
along, and when I saw him trip you up on the 
ice, I was sure the other nasty act was his.” 

‘‘Did you see him make me fall on the ice ?” 
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‘* That I did, for I was close beside him ; but I 
did not speak of it, because he threatened, if I 
opened my lips, to tell the Doctor of some things 
which I had rather did not reach his ear.” 

** And won’t he do so now ?” | 

‘*I must chance that,” said Arthur, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘‘I hardly think he will, though, 
because the disclosure would be as little to his 
credit as to mine. But just in the flurry of the 
moment he a rhe me, you see, by his threat, 
and so I agree to keep my mouth shut to you.” 

‘* Why did you alter your mind ?” 

‘‘He attempted to bully me into something 
very bad; I'll tell you about that another time ; 
and I determined then to have done with him at 
once and forever. ‘Leonard,’ said I, ‘we part 
here, if you please; you go your way for the 
futare, and Ili go mine.’ Wasn't he in a rage !”’ 

‘* And you came here out of spite to betray him 
to me?”’ 

‘‘ No, no, Howard; you are wrong there. I 
wouldn’t have said anything about it, but it 
seemed such a weight on my mind ; and, besides, 
I thought you ought to know, that you might be 
on your guard against Leonard Jenkins.” 

‘* And suppose I already knew ?” said Howard, 
smiling. 

‘*'You don’t mean to say you were sure it was 
Leonard ?” 

‘* Yes, Ido,” said Howard ; ‘‘I had not adoubt 
about it.” 

‘Well, but you have not breathed a word of 
the kind to anybody. I pumped Percy on the 
subject, but he said you seemed to think it was 
purely an accident. Whatever made you so close, 
old fellow ?”’ 

**T did not want to name it,’? said Howard, 
‘‘ unless to Leonard himself, and I have not yet 
had an opportunity of seeing him. You won't 
mention it to any oneelse, Arthur? Mind, it isa 
secret between you and me.” 

** Certainly, if you wish it ; but what plan have 
you got in your head? I should have my re- 
venge by exposing his cowardly behaviour to all 
the school. He would be hissed and hooted by 
everybody.” 

**No,” said Howard; ‘‘I think it will be a 
better revenge to tell him that I bear no malice 
towards him ; that I am fully aware of what he 
has done, but as no one else (except you) is ac- 
quainted with it, I shall not allude to the cause 
of my accident ; and I shall hope that he will 
henceforth treat me fairly and honourably.” 

‘‘That is a queer way of settling such a thing,” 
said Arthur. 

‘It is the right way,” said Howard, firmly. 

‘* Besides, how can you feel so towards such a 
scamp as he is? I should hate him out-and-out, 
if I were you.” 

‘*So should I, perhaps,” said Howard, ‘‘if it 
had not been for this illness.” 

Arthur stared. ‘‘Why, that is a reason for, 
not against it,” he said. 


‘“No, it is not,” said Howard; ‘‘at least, not in 
the way that I look at it. You know I half fan- 
cied at the time that Leonard threw that snow- 
ball at me, but I could not prove it.” 

‘* He is a good hand at screening himself.” 

‘* And I was secretly angry with him for it,” 
continued Howard ; ‘‘and I promised myself that 
if I could only bring it home to him he should be 
well paid back again.” | 

** Quite right,” said Arthur. 

‘“*T don’t think it was quite right,” said How- 
ard ; ‘* because I was full of ill-will to him, and 
I was eager to serve him out in the same fashion.” 

‘*Of course you were; who would not have 
been ?” 

‘*I tried to get rid of that feeling,” said How- 
ard. ‘‘I tried to feel sorry that he was so spiteful 
and unamiable, but I could not work myself up 
to that state of things.” 

‘*] should guess not indeed,” said Arthur ; 
‘* you would have been a paragon of perfection if 
you had.” 

‘¢ Well,” said Howard, ‘‘ when my _ senses 
returned after I had that fall, the fever came on, 
and I fancied I was dying. I did not expect to 
recover, And I believe Dr. Taylor had some 
misgivings about me.” 

‘* Never mind that now, Howard. Don’t 
dwell on such a gloomy subject. You are better, 
and you will soon be all to rights again.” 

“* You must let me finish, Arthur. I want to 
tell you that the thought of dying made me 
serious. I said my prayers as well as I could ; 
but when I got to ‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive them that trespass against us,’ the 
words stuck in my throat. I knewI had not for- 
given Leonard. I was longing to be revenged on 
him, and how could I ask God to forgive me, 
when I was at enmity with a fellow-creature ?’’ 

‘*Oh, but that is so different,’’ said Arthur. 

‘¢ Yes,” said Howard ; ‘‘ but I remembered the 
text, ‘If ye do not forgive, neither will your 
Father which is in heaven forgive your tres- 
passes’” (Mark xi. 26). 

‘©That is very proper in the Bible,” said 
Arthur, ‘‘but it won’t do in every-day life.” 

‘*So I used to argue,” said Howard, ‘‘but I 
found that did not satisfy me when I was so ill ; 
and the long and short of it was that I made up 
my mind to forgive Leonard for having injured 
me; and I have not run off from it yet.’ 

‘* Well,” said Arthur, ‘‘it is something more 
than common. I don’t quite understand it; but 
you always were beyond me in everything. / 
conld not forgive Leonard, if I were in your 
place.” 

‘¢ A soldier must not say ‘can’t’ when his orders 
are plainly before him,” said Howard. 

‘*What are you talking of, Howard? you are 
not a soldier.” 

Howard was not disposed to be further commu- 
nicative ; and instead of answering this question, 
he asked another of Arthur, relative to somv 
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school occupation, which led them into a fresh| Harry, you are to be in by half-past eight.” 
train of remarks ; and Leonard was not again | ‘‘ Yes, mother,” said Harry, and before the words 
referred to until, as Arthur was just leaving tlre | were quite ended his cap was on and he was out 
room, Howard said, ‘‘You remember your pro- | of the house. He soon joined some companions, 
mise to be silent ?’ and at it they went, a fine game to be sure. In- 


‘* All right, old fellow. You may trust me ; 
I’m as true as steel!” was Arthur's rejoinder, as 
he swung himself out at the door. 

Neither Arthur nor Howard were aware that 


their ‘‘secret’”’ would ere long be communicated | o’clock before Har 


to Dr. Lee. 


a a a 
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THE COMMANDMENT WiTH 
PROMISE. | 

Gop’s commands, my dear young friends, are to 
be obeyed. If we really love Him, we shall 
never find his commands are grvevous unto us ; 
we shall not only strive to keep them, but love to 
keep them. 

Let me show you three ways in which God gives 


his commandments. 


1. Sometimes God commands without giving | 


any reason fer obedience. Do you recollect what | 


God told Adam when He put him into the garden 


deed, so much were Harry’s thoughts and affec- 
tions swallowed up in his game, that he did not 
hear the neighbouring clock strike eight, nor 
chime the next three quarters. Yes, it was nine 
’s ears caught the sound of 
the clock, and then he counted the strokes, and 
found that he loved his play too mfach, and had 
forgotten his promises ; and thus, perhaps unin- 
tentionally, disobeyed his mother’s command, yea, 
and God’s too. 

But let me speak of three other ways in which 
this counmanil is broken. 

By refusing to do as your Nena tell you. I 
heard a boy (o/d enough to have known better) 
say to his mother, ‘‘I sha’n’t,” when told to do 
something for her. I believe such answers as 
these are noted down by God in his book of remem- 
brance ! How awfully ashamed will he appear if 
God should one day tell him of it face to face ! 
I think, if he had only thought of that, he would 
never have said so. 


of Eden? You know God said he might eat of; By doing anything unwillingly. I have seen 
all the trees but one. Adam was not to be in-| girls go about the house with a pouting lip and 
quisitive, and ask God why. God had said, | sulky face, because they did not quite hike the 
“‘Thou shalt not eat of it,” and that was to be | work their mother had given them todo. I wish 
sufficient. such little girls would remember that when they 

2. Sometimes God condoscends to give a reason | do so, they are working very, very hard, and get- 
when He gives a command. Thus, in the second | ting hard wages besides. Ah ! (1 speak solemnly, ) 
commandment (as we call it), He says, ‘‘Thou | you are working hard for Satan while you are 
shalt not make to thyself any graven image. . . .| doing anything unwillingly for your parents ; and 
Thou shalt not worship,” and so on (1 dare say | you will surely be paid his wages unless you 
you all know the rest): there is the command. |repent. The Lord forbid it, and help you to 
But God does not stop there. He gives us rea- | act always differently. 
sons why we should not du so. He says, ‘‘I1amj| There remains yet one more way, I grieve to 
a jealous God ;” and adds, that He punishes the | tell it, in which this command is broken, mor 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto | dreadful than either of those I have yet spoken of, 
the fourth generation of those that hate Him:;!and that is by deceiving your parents. I shall 
and shows mercy unto thousands of them that | simply tell you an anecdote here, which bears so 
love Him, and keep his commandments : and here | very strongly on this part of the command, that 
are the reasons why we should obey. I feel it would be wrong in me not to do so ; and 

3. There 3 another way. When God com-|I have a special reason for speaking on this sub- 
mands, He often promises blessings to those who ; ject now, for 1 heard of alittle girl, last week, who 
obey, and pronounces threatenings and curses on | lives with her aunt (it made me blush te think I 
those who disobey. It will be interesting to you! knew her so well); she has been in the habit of 
to see that God ied done 80 with the command | deceiving her aunt very, very often, in many 
to obey and honour our parents, about which I| wzys; and when found out, she tells a lie to 
have a few things to say. He has hedged it | hide the deceit, like Gehazi of old, —covetous Ge- 
around (so to speak) with bkessings and curses, | hazi, deceitful Gehazi, lying Gehazi ; but at last 
threats and promises. Gehazi was found out and terribly punished. 

I. THR CoMMAND ITSELF. What is it?) Now I hope this anecdote I «um going to tell you 
Honour thy parents, or, as St. Paul says, ‘* Obey | will be a solemn warning to all who resemble that 
your parents,” little girl. 

Here is a picture for you. ‘‘Mother,” said/ A relative of mine was once attending at the 
Harry ——, one fme summer evening when tea|assizes in Kent. While waiting for the case to 
was over—‘‘mother, may I go out for a game to-'| come on in which he was interested, a young man 
night ?” After finding where and with whom /|was brought up charged with murder. I need 
Harry was geing {as every good mother should), | not tell you everything that was said, it woulg 
she gave her-consent ; ‘‘Only,” added she, ‘‘ mind, | take too long. I will only just say that the wig. 
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nesses, one by one, had given evidence, and been 
questioned minutely. Counsellors spoke for the 
prisoner, and one against him. The judge 
summed up the evidence. And then the solemn 
question came,—Gentlemen of the jury, is the 
prisoner at the bar guilty or not guilty? There 
is a dead silence, every eye is turned to the fore- 
man of the jury, as he rises and gives expression 
' to their opinions. He says, ‘‘Guilty !’ Then 
the Judge addresses tlie prisoner, asking if he has 
anything to say in his defence. No, he has nothing. 
Then comes the sentence, which is hardly finished 
before this young man exclaims in agony and 
despair, ‘‘OH ! THAT FIRST WICKED LIE I TOLD 
MY MOTHER!” His career of infamy began with 
falsehood, and ended in his committing murder. 
Ob, beware of falsehood, and especially of false- 
hood towards your parents. 

These are three ot the chief ways in which this 
command is broken. 

Do you need any further examples of dis- 
obedient children? Surely not! Yet 1 may 
remind you of Eli’s two wicked sons, slain both 
in one day. You remember that. 

But shall I show you a more excellent way ? 
Yes ; I can point you toa perfect model of an 
obedient child, even our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Strive to imitate Him, and this will keep you in 
the right way. 

Yet, before I have done talking about the com- 
mand, I must ask you all not to misunderstand 
me. It is quite possible for a child to obey his 
parents, and to disobey God. For instance, sup- 
pose your mother asks you on Sunday to go toa 
shop and buy something for her. You hesitate, 
you do not like it, you had much rather not. 
You feel you can’t. To obey your parents in 
such a matter is to disobey God. Well, you ask 
me, ‘‘Am | right to refuse?’ I say, ‘‘ You are 
quite right to refuse.” You may say to your 
dear parents, firmly but kindly, not proudly, but 
humbly and gently, ‘‘My denr mother, God has 
smd, ‘Remember the sabbath day to keep it 
holy ;’ but you are telling me to forget it, and I 
dare not obey you more than God. While God 
has said, ‘Cursed be he that setteth light by his 
father or his mother,’ He has also said, ‘ Whoso- 
ever loveth father or mother more than Me is not 
worthy of Me.’” 

I know how difficult it is to do this, dear 
friends ; but if you will only take God at his word, 
He will help you through it all; for He has pro- 
mised his Holy Spirit to those who ask Him. 

Ah, never forget that without God’s Holy 
Spirit changing your heart, and daily and hourly 
living in your heart, you will never be able to 
keep God’s commands; but if you seek Him, He 
will make you become like Jesus, holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and seprrate from sinners, and make 
the very enemies of your souls to be at peace with 


ou. 
II. But now let us find out wuy we should 
strive to keep this commandment. OF course, I 


er a 


year. 
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mightsay, simply because Gon gave it, and that would 
be a great and all-sufficient reason. We ought 
not to require anything more; but TI will give 
you some other reasons which may help you to 
say, ‘Henceforth I will, by Gon's help, strive to 
obey all his commands, this one included.” 

It is very pleasing to Gop. I put this first. 
*‘ Children, obey your parents: for this is well 
pleasing to the Lord.” If you only knew how 
you could please your teacher, your father or 
mother, or any one you loved very much, I know 
you would be eager to do it. If you could only 
do something to please our Queen, I am sure you 
would not spare any trouble about it. And yet 
you can please the ‘‘ King of kings” and ‘‘ Lord 


of lords,” ay, and please Him very much too, 


by obeying your parents. Here, then, is one rea- 
son to make you do all you can to ‘‘ honour your 
father and mother,”—What I am doing is well 
pleasing to the Lon. 

Now for another reason. We have been daily 
and hourly dependent upon our parents ever 
since we were born. Just think, now! They 
have fed and clothed you, provided a home for 
you, taken all the care they couldof you. Think 
of your sicknesses and their kind nursings. See 
how many things they have denied themselves 
fer your sake, im order that they might give you 
an education, and fit you for the duties of life. 
All this has been going on daily year after 
If, after all these proofs of their constant 
love and care, you disobey them, or set them 


at nought, what must their feelings be? Do you 


know how you would feel if such a thing as this 
were to happen? Supposing a schooltellow of 
yours, one whom you loved very much, were 
taken very ill, and he lay weeks, not knowing 
whether he would live or die. Well, you used 
to go and see him every day, and take him some- 
thing which you thought he would like, and sat 
and talked with him, sometimes about Jesus, 
until he forgot for a while how weak and ill he 
was. Suppose you did all this and much more 
for him. He got well after a time, and suppose 
that instead of showing decp atlection for your 
constant kindness, he spoke evil of you, would 
scarcely netice you if you met, and treated you in 
many ways very unkindly,—would you not feel 
that very bitterly? You know you woald. 
Well, now, what must your parents feel when you 
are disobedient ? 

I wonder not that a poor broken-hearted 
mother should once say to me, with wringing 
hands and eyes red with weeping, as.she spoke 
of a rebellious child, ‘‘Oh dear ! it seems more 
than I can bear.” Iam not surprised that God 
should say of those who think themselves too 
wise to listen to their father’s instruction that 
they are ‘‘ fools,” and that ‘‘a foolish son is a 
calamity to his father.” I say, then, it is dread- 


Fully ungrateful to your parents to disobey them. 


And now [ have just a word or two to say 
upon the Curse and the Blessing. God loves to en- 
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courage those who love and obey Him. No one 
can read his word without seeing this. Notice 
Abraham, for instance. The Lord called Abra- 
ham to leave his native country, his home, and 
friends, and to go to a country utterly unknown 
to him. Abraham obeyed, because he loved God 
most. And whenever God chose to ask Abraham 
to do ae even to parting with his beloved 
son Isaac, Abraham obeyed. Now God took 
notice of all this, and He gave him cheering pro- 
mises, great and precious. Here is a part of one 
which God continually repeated and at last per- 
formed, ‘‘I will bless thee !” ‘‘ Surcly in blessing 
I WILL BLESS THEE.” Dear friends, God is not 
changed, He is the same God who lives to bless. 
He even went so far as to send his own dear Son 
to bless us, in turning us away from our iniqui- 
ties. So with this very command God has pro- 
mnised a special blessing to those who obey it, 
even the blessing of a long life. 

But we cannot say God loves cursing. Oh, no, 
no! You will say, then, Why does God ever 
pronounce a curse? Ah, why? Just because of 
disobedient people. It was always so, and is so 
now. Look at a text or two. Isaiah told the 
Jews why the curse had devoured the earth (see 
chap. xxiv. 7, and xliii. 22-28). The prophet 
Daniel said the same thing in other words. It 
was man’s own doing. ‘‘ The soul that sinned ” 
must die ; and man would sin, and so he did die, 
he would have the curse rather than the blessing. 

Now just as God gave promises of a special 
blessing, so He has proneunced a special curse 
against those who slight or dishonour their 
parents :— ‘‘ The eye that mocketh at his father, 
and despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of 
the valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles 
shall eat it.” 

Here is a man travelling through a barren de- 
sert. Above him there is the scorching sun, be- 
neath him burning sand. Not a green thing 
appears around him, and there are no shops to 
buy anything to eat, no water to quench his thirst. 
He has walked many, many miles, and is tired 
and worn out. He goes on until his blistered 
feet and exhausted frame will suffer him to go no 
farther. He falls down, not to rest, but to die, 
and, to make his death the more agonizing, the 
birds of prey gather around him and begin their 
cruel work, picking out his eyes. What an awful 
death ! and yet, while God promises a long life 
to obedient children, He threatens a cruel Seath 
upon those who despise their parents. Think of 
the young man I have already named. 


Behold, my friends, 1 have this day set before|_ 


you life and death, blessing and cursing! Surely 
need not tell you, ‘‘Choose a long life, not a 
cruel death ;’’ choose the blessing, and not the 
curse. May the Lord help you, by his Holy 
Spirit, Bo to do, for Jesus’ sake. 

R. 
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LITTLE HAANEM. 


THOSE who have had the pleasure of readin 
Miss M. Whately’s ‘‘ Ragged Life in Fgypt” 
will doubtless be interested in the following 
anecdote, which is communicated by her in a 
letter published in the May number of the Female 
Missionary Intelligencer :— 

‘‘T was reading near the window a few days 
ago, when my attention was roused by a little 
voice outside, as if reciting something, and 
presently other small voices echoed the words. 
I listened, and found it was the voice of one of 
my youngest scholars, who lives nearly aE 
and looking out of the window, what did I see 
but this little creature, certainly not more than 
six, if as much, standing up with a circle of 
ragged children, not attendants of the school, 
around her, teaching them the ten command- 
ments. To see her make her pupils, all bigger 
than herself, except her tiny curly-headed sister, 
fold their arms and stand in order, and to hear 
her repeating clause by clause with such dignity, 
though she cannot yet speak plainly, and says 
‘]’ for ‘r,? was amusing and touching at once, 
and it really made me feel as if a little seed had 
heen dropped into the soil; for though little 
Haanem doubtless is not actuated by any very 
deep motives, she certainly knows a good many 
things compared with those around her, and has 
a desire to impart what she knows. To these 
poor ignorant creatures ‘Thou shalt not covet’ 
was quite a new idea; and thouch she did mix 
up the second and fourth commandments rather 
oddly, it was on the whole wonderfully well done 
for so small a child. 

‘‘She was at her self-imposed task or play 
again the next morning, which, being Sunday, 
had no school; and now a verse of a hymn was 
added to the commandmeuts, and, I think, a 
text also. 

‘‘She is a remarkably bright child, though 
rather quiet and shy in school ; and, if it please 
God we can keep her long enough to learn to read, 
will surely be of use among others some day. Her 
father is a respectable man, who keeps a little 
shop for oil, butter, &c., and, though a Moslem, 
really seems to think something of his little 
daughter. We must pray that this dear child 
may be left in school a long time, and, by Gcd’s 
grace, may be fitted to help her little sister and 
other children to learn the word of the Lord, and 
to know Him.” 


INSCRIPTION FOR A BIBLE 
BY HENRY MARTYN. 

Say, wouldst thou live, this hallowed page shall tell 

Where life’s best joys and holiest pleasures dwell ; 

Ssy, must thou die, ah! prize this sacred lore, 

That points to worlds were death can wound no more. 

Living or dying, this shall soothe each pain, 


| Whispering,“ To Jive is Christ, to dir is gain.” 
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PERCY RAYDON; 


OR, SELF-CONQUEST. 
By Emma Lesuiz, Author of ‘‘ Ellerslie House.” 


CHAPIER XXIJ.—A Famity ScHEemn. 


Mr. Raypon’s astonishment when made aware 
that Charles really intended to leave him can be 
better imagined than described. He was very 
angry, too, at what he considered ‘‘ Charles’s base 
ingratitude ;” and had he been at home, and acted 
upon the impulse of the moment, it is probable 
that Percy and Madeline would instantly have 
been sent home. As it was, his anger had time 
to cool down, and he could think over things 
more calmly. 

By the time he reached home, although he still 
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felt very vexed at Charles’s folly, he had so far 
regained his equanimity as to be able to laugh 
about it when he told Philip. 

But Philip viewed the schlock in a more serious 
light than his father expected he would, and did 
not seem to consider it a laughing matter. 

‘* What can be the reason, papa?” he said. 

‘‘Reason! Oh, he has sent reason to the 
winds,” answered Mr. Raydon ; ‘‘if he had given 
himself time to reflect, he must have seen the 
mad folly of this step.” 

‘*T wonder whether Isabel is aware of it ?” said 
Philip. 

' Of course she is by this time,’’ answered his 
father. 

‘*Ah! but I mean, did she know it before ?” 
replied Philip. ‘* You say he has seemed gloomy 
and discontented for some time past.” 

‘‘Oh, it’s very likely she did,” returned Mr. 
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Raydon ; ‘‘for Isabel has not been near us lately. | to disappointment, so that at last he ceased to 


Something offended her, I suppose.” 
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expect at all, and he was glad of his sisters’ 


‘‘T have often wondered why she does not} company to wile away the long evening hours. 


come,” said Philip, sighing. 


Eleanor Harcourt was a pleasant addition to 


Caroline entered the room at this moment, and | the family circle, for she was a good-tempered, 


the remark did not escape her notice. A feeling 
of compunction for her duplicity made her silent 
for a little while, and she almost determined to 
tell her brother about the letter to Isabel when 
her father should leave them together. Alas 
for her good resolutions! when the wished-for 
opportunity came her courage failed her, and 
she adroitly turned the conversation to another 
subject. ~ 

Later in the evening, when Philip (who was 
still an invalid) had retired to his room, she over- 
heard a canversation between her parents, during 
which she heard her mamma express & wish that 
Philip should marry Kleanor Harcourt, a youn 
friend who frequently visited them. ‘‘ An 
then,’ went on Mrs. Raydon, ‘‘1 think a match 
would take place between Horace and Caroline.” 


lively girl, and amused them all with her merry 
wit and ringing lauvhter. But after they were 
gone, and he was left to himself, an involuntary 


i sigh would escape him, and the old longing would 


arise, *‘I wish Isabel would come.” 

But Philip’s wishes, like other people’s, were 
in vain, for weeks passed, and she did not come ; 
and although he knew Frank and Percy frequently 
spent their half-holidays with her, he forbore 
making any inquirics. 

and thus the weeks passed. 

To Mrs. Raydon’s great disappointment, Philip 
did not seem to take any particular notice of Miss 
Harcourt, although ample opportunity was af- 
forded him by both his mamma and sisters. 

One morning his mother said, as she seate:l 
herself beside his couch, ‘* What did you think of 


Horace was Eleanor’s brother, and had shown | that piece of music Mary played last night ?” 


some partiality for Caroline Raydon, which that 
young lady duly appreviated. She was therefure 
well pleased to hear her mamma's remarks, and 
at once resolved to do all she could te bring her 
brother and Eleanor together. She did not say 
to herself what her motive was, but there is no 
doubt that her resolution was not altogether taken 
out of regard for her brother. 

Caroline did not tell any one what she had 
heard, but she contrived to leave Miss Harcourt 
more frequently than ever, and it was always 
arranged that the evening should be spent with 
Philip, who, little suspecting the plans formed 
by his mamma and sister, was well pleased at the 
self-denial they exhibited in preferring the quiet- 
ness of his room, with only Miss Harcourt besides 
themselves there, to going out, or receiving other 
company at home. 

If Isabel had continued her visits, he would 
have insisted that they should not thus sacrifice 
their own pleasure for him. Indeed, he would 
have greatly preferred a quiet conversation on 
religious topics with his cousin to the gay but 
idle chat which his visitors fancied was the best 
way of amusing an invalid, and which they 
usually carried on in his room, notwithstanding 
his efforts to draw the conversation into a more 
improving channel. He did not venture to bring 
forward any directly religious topics ;—perhaps he 
shrunk from so doing, with the timidity of a 
young disciple ; or because those subjects, so dear 
to him now, and, as he well knew, so dear to 
Isabel, could not be discussed before the members 
of his family ; for, alas! they did not understand, 
and therefore could not be expected to take any 
interest in them. 

But Isabel never came. Day after day he 
anxiously expected some news from her, some 
nete of explanation of what seemed her unkind 


Philip was a great lover of music, and specially 
admired his sister's style of playing. 

‘*Oh, I liked it very much, mamusna,” answered 
he, warmly. 

‘‘Mary plays very nicely,” went on Mrs. 
Raydon, ‘‘but 1 admire Ekeanor Haroeurt’s style 
quite as much.” 

‘“ Yes, Miss Harcourt plays nicely,” said 
Philip; ‘‘she does it with so much feeling.” 

‘*] think she is a very amiable girl,” said Mrs. 
Raydon, ‘‘and really quite pretty when she is 
animated. Don’t you think so?” 

‘*On yes,” replied Philip; “I always thought 
her pretty, and if the face is a true index of cha- 
racter, she is amiable too.” 

Mrs. Raydon looked at Philip as he said this, 
but she failed to discover what was passing in his 
mind, and as Mary had entered the room, she 
changed the topic of conversation. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—SrruGGurs FoR A LIVING. 


CHARLES in his inexperience thought that he 
should very soon secure fresh employment, that 


situations could be obtained for the asking ; buta 


few days served to convince him of his error. All 
the situations he applied for were either unsuited 
to him or he was incompetent for them, and in 
less than a month he heartily repented having 
left his uncle. He went every, day to the City 
and applied at all the registry offices, besides pay- 
ing several half-sovereigns to these who professed 
to obtain situations almost immediately for those 
who paid the fee, and had their names entered 
upon the books. 

Some might have obtained employment by this 
means, but Charles did not, and he daily returned 
more disheartened than ever at his want of suc- 
cess. ‘‘] don’t think you are cut out for a clerk's 


and unaccountable behaviour. But he was doomed | life, —not exactly, that is,” added a merchant one 
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day as he also told him ‘‘he would not suit y 
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Other scholars followed, and the small back 


and Charles began to fear the observation was; parlour was seon found to be too small and close 


correct, and that people saw he had not been 
trained early enough for the work of a counting- 
house. 

Their fands, too, soon began greatly to dimi- 
nish, and Isabel had seriously to consider what | 
was to be done to make their slender income 
suffice. At first she thought of discharging their 
only domestic and doing the work herself, but she 
afterwards reflected that she should save very 
little, ifanything, by doing this, as she would then 
be obliged to put out the washing, which would 
cost almost as much as Jane’s wages amounted to. 

She next thought of going out as daily gover- 
ness, and asked the people at several fancy shops | 
in the neighbourhood, if they should hear of such | 
a situation to let her know. But none seemed to ' 
be in want of a governess just then, and so, after 
waiting a few weeks, the hope of obtaining any- 
thing by that means had to be abandoned, and 
she set herself to think what else she could do. | 
Something she felt must be done, and the more so. 
as Charles could not obtain employment. | 

At last Isabel thought she would try to.obtain » 
a few music pupils, and if she succeeded sufli-_ 
ciently to justify an extension of the plan she | 
would commence a ladies’ school. Two or three’ 
were soon obtained, and she hoped others would | 
follow, but some time elapsed before they did so ; 
and meanwhile the family were reduced to great 
straits. 

Bitterly did Isabel now repent the having sanc- 
tioned her brother's quitting his situation. She 
saw that they had both acted wrongly. She did | 
not upbraid him for the step he had taken, knowing | 
it would do no good now, but she prayed for for- 
giveness for her fault, and that God would in his 
mercy overrule it for good to all of them. She 
could pray with confidence, for ‘‘we know that 
all things work together for good to them that 
love God ;”’ and even the mistakes that Christians 
often make are so overruled and controlled by 
God that they do not unfrequently work out the 
most beneficent results to his children, although 
for atime they are made to suffer for their sin, 
until it is felt, confessed, and heartily repented 
of. So you see Isabel was quite right in asking 
God to overrule for good this mistake which she 
and Charles had made. 

But it seemed as though God had forgotten 
them, one plan after another failing as it did, and 
they were strongly tempted ,to give up all hope 
and yield to despair, when at last there came a 
little ray of sunshine in the clouded sky of their 
prospects. Charles obtained a situation, and a 
day or two afterwards Isabel received a note from 
a lady, saying she was much pleased with the pro- 
gress her daughters had made in their music, and 
would feel obliged if Miss Raydon would under- 
take the whole of their education. 

And so, with these three sisters as a com- 
mencement, Isabel opened a school. 
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to accommodate the increasing number in comfort, 
and the front room, as being the most airy in the 
house, had to be turned into a schoolroom. 

Of course, Mr. Raydon could not be kept in 
ignorance of these changes, but Isabel took care 
that his comfort was interfered with as littke as 
possible. 

Charles did not like the idea of his sister be- 
coming a schoolmistress, but then what was to be 
done? ‘The salary he was to receive in his new 
situation was less than what his uncle had given 
him, and that, with Isabel’s annuity of fifty 
pounds a year, would not keep them. He be- 
came convinced of this at last, and reluctantly 
gave his consent to the school plan. 


— 


we 
CHAPTER XX1IV.—PERCY GIVES ADVICE ABOUT 
Music LEssons. 


It is now time for us to turn to the hero of our 
story—Percy, and his cousin Frank. 

The question of the ‘‘cribs”’ was settled at last, 
Percy still maintaining his ground, and Frank 
after a time joing him. Some of the others in 
the class had joined them too in their honourable 
determination not to use them, and the rest 
thought it the wisest plan to leave them to do as 
they liked when they found that they would 
neither be coaxed nor bullied into compliance. 

Percy had grown quite popular among his 
companions, and they respected him for his un- 
swerving adherence to truth. He exerted a 
favourable influence upon Frank too, and even 
Caroline and Mury could not but own that he had 
as in many ways since Percy had been with 
them. 

In fact, the two boys unconsciously helped each 
other by that most potent of all teaching—ex- 
ample. There were many very excellent traits in 
Frank’s character, which Percy greatly admired, 
and strove to imitate, and they each struggled to 
conquer the evil habits that were marring their - 
characters. Although the actual conflict was seen 
only by the great Searcher of hearts, yet the effect 
upon their lives was apparent to all, and Mr. 
Raydon often spoke encouragingly to Percy, and 
told him he had done Frank good. 

‘* Yes, papa, that he has,” said Frank one day 
when he overheard Mr. Raydon make this 
remark; ‘‘ but how he has done it I can’t tell.” 

‘* Nor I either,” said Percy ; ‘‘forit seems that 
I have almost more than | can do to keep myself 
se ae so that I have no time to look after other 
people.” 

‘* Ah, I fancy it’s that that has done it,” said 
Frank. ‘‘ You see, if you had preached at me you 
wouldn't have done one bit of good, for I always: 
turn contrary ; but when 1 saw you, as I dave 
seen yous swallow your anger, and never open 
your lips, when I knew all the time you were 


boiling over with wrath, why, I couldn’t help try- 
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ing to do the same. And then with your lessons | if the door was not unlocked, and Madeline ad- 
too; I knew you hated books, and yet you sat | mitted. 

evening after evening, plod, plod at them, when| ‘‘ There, I won’t put up with that row any 
you might have ‘cribbed,’ and got them done in| longer,” said Frank, jumping up off his seat. 


no time.” ‘* Now you shall go out too.” 
Mr. Raydon had Ieft the room before this was} But before he could reach his sister, Percy 
said, and the boys were left alone. laid his hand upon his shoulder, and stopped him. 


‘*But I don’t think I should have succeeded in| ‘‘ Let her be,” he said; ‘‘she will get tired of 
the attempt to ‘swallow my anger,’ as you call it, | that directly.” 
if I had not been helped,’”’ said Percy, colouring ; ‘*No, I won't,” burst forth Frank ; ‘‘she shal! 
for he had long wanted to tell his cousin of what | go out this minute.’’ 
was passing in his mind, but had lacked the; ‘‘Is that the way you ‘swallow your anger’?” 
courage when the opportunity offered, and now he | whispered Percy, gently. 
felt timid as he spoke of the struggles he had often | Frank crimsoned. 
had with himself before a victory could be gained. ‘‘Who is going to put up with a girl’s impt- 
‘* But you. have struggled bravely,” said Frank, | dence ?” he said, but in a lower tone, and allowiue 
admiringly ; and then, lowering his tone, he said, | Percy to pass him. 
‘*T often saw you get out of bed, and kneeldown, | ‘‘ Now, Florence,” said Percy, coming up to her, 
when you thought I was fast asleep. And,” he|and pushing the music-stool round, so that she 
added, pulling his arm across his cousin’s shoulder, | faced the instrument ; ‘‘ you make haste and get 
‘*T have prayed to God to help me, Percy, and I! your practising done, and we won’t interfere with 
think He has.”’ you ; but you know thisis our room of an evening, 
‘‘Y’m so glad,” was all Percy could say just , and you have no business here.” 
then, for Madeline and Florence entered the! ‘‘I will if you let Maddie in,” said Florence : 
room at this moment. ‘but it is of no use practising if she is not in the 
‘* Now, you Flo, what do you want?” was room.” 
Frank’s salutation to his sister. | ‘* Nonsense ! what difference can that make ?” 
‘* Florrie is coming to practise,” said Madeline. | said Percy. ‘‘ You go on now.” 
‘*Practise!” repeated Frank. ‘‘Why,Ithought' ‘‘I can’t unless Madeline comes in,” said 
you got all that music stuff over in the morning.” | Florence, bursting into tears. 
‘*So we do,” answered Madeline, ‘‘and Florrie; ‘‘ Why not?” asked Percy, sharply, for he was 
was sent here this morning, but——” vexed at what seemed his cousin’s obstinacy. 
‘* You little tell-tale,” interrupted Florence. ‘* Because, because ’"—and Florence dropped her 
‘*No, I’m not,” angrily retorted Madeline. ‘voice, aud spoke hesitatingly—‘‘ Miss Langton 
‘“There, stop that,” said Frank; ‘‘I won't | will not believe I have done it unless Maddie tells 
have that noise; it is ten times worse than the | her I have.” 
piano. If Florence is going to practise, yougo; ‘*But why will she not believe you?” asked 
out of the room, Maceline.” . Percy, in surprise. 
But the young lady did not attempt to move. Florence held her head down still lower, but 
‘‘Do you hear, Maddie,’’ said Percy. ‘‘ We did not answer. 
don’t want the two of you here.” ‘*Come, tell me what you have done,” said 
‘¢ And won’t have you, and that is more,” put | Percy, ina winningtone. ‘‘ Frank will not hear 
in Frank, ‘‘so march !”’ what you say ; he is busy now with his drawing.” 
‘‘No, I’m to stay here; Miss Langton said ‘*Oh, I do so hate music,”’ whispered Florence, 
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so,” answered Madeline. i her tears falling faster than ever ; ‘‘and two or 
‘*That is all cram, I know,” said Frank ; ‘‘ and | three times when | have been sent here to prac- 
I won't have you here.” . | tise I have got a story-book and read.” 


‘‘Miss Langton did say she was to stop with| ‘‘ What, instead of practising ?’’ asked Percy. 
me,” cried Florence, as she saw her brother catch| ‘‘ Yes,” answered his cousin ; ‘‘ I could not help 
Madeline by the arm and put’ her out of the | it, indeed J could not, Percy.” 


room. ‘*Oh yes, you could, Florence,” he answered : 
‘*You had better let her come in again, then,” | ‘‘ if you had determined when you first came in 
said Percy. not to think even about the book, you would have 


But Frank’s temper had been thoroughly | got on with your music.” 
aroused, and he would not yield to his cousin’s ‘¢T wish I had now,” said Florence. 
suggestions. ‘Well, then, try from this evening to over- 
‘*77]] tell papa if you don’t,” said Florence, | come your dislike to music ; and if Miss Langton 
twisting herself round on the music-stool, so as | allows you to come by yourself to pee again, 
to face the boys. ; be careful not to look at or touch a book until 
‘‘T'll put you out directly, if you don’t be | your lesson is over, and——”’ 
quiet,” said Frank, angrily. But the rest of the sentence was lost by a loud 
But Florence sat twisting herself round and | tap at the door, and Madeline calling through the 
round all the time, threatening what she would do j keyhole, ‘*Percy, Percy, Ann hasa letterfor you.” 
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AN ELEPHANTS GRATITUDE. 


Ix the daysof George the Third, who wasthe grand- 
father of our good Queen Victoria, we had a great 
war with one of the native princes of India, 
named Hyder Ali, a powerful apd courageous 
man, who had a well-organized and brave army. 
This great man had many trained elephants 
among his regiments, and, like the men and 
horses, they were killed and others were taken 
prisoners in the various battles. 

Rations to men, horses, and elephants, were 
daily served by the storekeepers of both the 
British and foreign armies, and as elephants are 
very shrewd, they observe how much is allotted 
to them as well as how much is allotted to their 
keepers. 

Among the elephants taken from Hyder Ali was 
one exceedingly intelligent and well-trained, but 
very particular about her keeper. She would not 
have any other mantoattendtoher. The truth was 
that her keeper took good care of her. While all 
the other stalls were untidy, hers was very clean; 
while all the housings were negligently put on, 
hers were arranged with taste and skill; and 
while other keepers robbed their elephants of 
their rations, her keeper was determined she 
should have what belonged to her. She noticed 
this, and was very grateful and tractable in re- 
turn. The other elephants were often restless 
and disquieted, but she was always well-behaved, 
and suffered herself to be directed to all her 
duties by her keeper. 

Things went on thus for a long time, until the 
keeper became moody and sullen, and at last 
deserted. 

The elephant was sadly troubled by this un- 
Jooked-for misfortune. She could scarcely be 
induced to eat, she was very fretful, and would 
uot do anything as she had been accustomed to 
do it. With much soothing and coaxing she was 
at length a little reconciled to her fate, and 
began after some months to fall into her old 
habits, and to accommodate herself to her new 
leeper. 

One morning intelligence was brought that the 
deserter had been captured, and that he was 
taken to the guard-house. No one thought of 
whispering the information, and it was repeated 
aloud several times in the hearing of the elephant, 
who immediately showed signs of interest and 
impatience. She was very restless, and when, in 
the course of the day, the elephants were loosened 
for exercise and cleaning, she broke away from all 
control, and went immediately to the guard- 
house, and in her way demanded the liberation 
of the prisoner. 

The sentinel on duty threatened the animal 
with the point of the bayonet, and attempted to 
<lrive her away. 

But she was not to be intimidated, and, apply- 
ing her trunk to the soldier, pushed him on one 
side, and proceeded te demolish the guardhouse. 
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This forced the soldier to try a more persuasive 
and gentle method. He made her understand by 
words and actions that the officer on duty could 
liberate her offending friend. Accustomed to 
oflicers’ superiority, away she went to his tent, 
and lifting the half-sleeping and almost uncon- 
scious gentleman upon her neck, she bore him 
off to the prison. 

¢On their way the officer, having a cane stuck 

down his boot, drew it out, and attempted by 
force and disputation to turn the dogged animal, 
but all to no purpose. He was borne to the 
guardhouse. 

Here the soldier on guard explained to the 
officer all he had done, and it now remained for 
the officer to make the sensible animal understand 
that by-and-bye, in a few days, her old keeper 
would be liberated. He then gave orders for her 
to go back again to her stall, which she did, but 
slowlyand unwillingly. She grew very uneasy, and 
made many attempts to break away, but being 
strongly watched, she was prevented. 

The deserter was tried for his offence, and the 
court-martial decided that he should be shot, and 
fixed the day for the fatal event. 

A general assembly of men, rank and file, took 
place ; horses, dromedaries, and elephants were 
all there; the firelocks of the men who were to 
execute the sentence were prescuted to them, and 
the word given to fire. 

In a moment, regardless of death and danger, 
this brave and faithful creature broke through all 
discipline, and approached the spot where the 
man whom she loved was kneeling. ‘She tore the 
bandage from his eyes, and took him up with her 
trunk, but instead of elevating him to the driver's 
seat upon her neck, she swung him between her 
fore legs, as though to prevent the attack wich 
might be made upon him. Instead of returning to 
the ranks, she steadily but hastily pushed onward 
to a part of the country where all supposcd she 
was going to hide the man. 

A brief consultation ensued, and all agreed 
pursuit was useless, and that after the man had 
escaped, the elephant would return. 

They were mistaken. As soon as she believed 
it safe, she raised the man to her neck, and 
quickened her pace. Not meeting with any in- 
terruption, she pushed eagerly on, increasing her 
speed, and never stopped until she carried the 
man safcly into Hyder Ali’s camp, where both 
were received with a hearty welcome. 

The man was advanced to the rank of officer, 
and he never forgot his noble deliverer. 


FROM LONDON BRIDGE TO 
THE NORE 


Part VIII. 


WELL, the shrimps are very good, but we must 
not stay any longer over our tea, or we shall not 
have time to see anything of this oldtown. Not 
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that there is much to see in it. It is a very| More thanthat, I think, sir. It must be nearly 
ancient place, but has not been very remarkable | two hundred and twenty years ago. 
in its history. The last thirty or forty yearshave' So itis: you have a good memory, I perceive. 
greatly increased its importance, but I really can | The exact date is April 10, 1648. The king 
find little to say about it, except that, as you | dressed himself in woman’s clothes, and got on 
already know, it is a favourite place for our Lon- ' board a vessel a short distance beyond Gravesend. 
don friends who want to get quickly away from; What a long time ago! 
the smoke and bustle of town. You can walk, if} Isit, Frank? Well, what then will you say to 
you like, to Windmill Hill, so called from an old | 1350, which is said tu be the date of the con! 
REE A” dhe oe, ee natlint struction of this old church 
se ys a = which we are now upproach- 
ing? 
Is it really so old as that! 
= What is its name ? 
MILTON, near Graves- 
end; or, as it may now be 
called, in Gravesend, for 
through the growth of the 
town it has taken pos- 
session of Milton, and 
« made it one of its suburbs. 
_ And now we must retrace 
- oursteps, and embark once 
- more, 
We are passing GRAVES- 
END ReacH. What a 
j pretty sight these vessels 


ae ‘ : , sai inake ! 
millstill standing, which stood there in Queen Eliza- | But what are they doing here ? 


beth’stime. And you can look, as you pass, atan old See : 
honse where King James the Becaid ones resided. | ae pray tos” or eran pia Rates el 
oe Deep ia etd. se, just before he made his' ,chored during the ebb ; now the flood has risen 
“Quite rial ra En neli . It i again, and so they are starting off. Yon see that 
Bi ak oe eee it was. It 18 NOW one or two of the vessels are already off, and are 
about two hundred years since that event. , reaching up the river, heeling 
over to the breeze. The others 
will soon follow. There is the 
town at the back. 

Piease, sir, is the water here 
salt ? 

¥es ; would you like to taste 
it ? 

Oh dear no! I am afraid it 
cannot be very pure. 

Perhaps not; you can see it 
looks turbid. And yet this 
very water is preferred by sailors, 
when they are going on long 
~~ voyages, to the purest spring 
-» water. They are glad te lay in 
a large stock of it. 

Well, Inever! What strange 
taste they must have! 

Now you must not be in sucha 
hurry to condemn. It is always 
wiser, before we do, to ask for 
the reason. 

Well, sir, I will ask for the 
reason now. What can be the 
reason that sailors like such 
dirty water when they might 
have clean ? 


[GRAVESEND REACH 


[SHEERNESS. ] 
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I will tell you. 
count of its extreme impurity, has a tendency to 
fermentation, and when this has gone on for some 
time in the casks on board ship, it leaves the 
water clear and good. 

How very strange ! 

Ah! there are many strange things in the 
world. Now we are passing CLIFF, a lonely primi- 
tive village, with its old church standing on the 
high ground. The Thames is now flowing rapidly 
to the sea, and we are passing the flat lands of 
Essex on the one hand, and the higher lands of 
Kent on the other. Weare entering ; SEA REACH, 
and you can bestow a glance on LEIGH church 
and village. A little beyond is YANTLET, where 
a stone marks the boundary of the jurisdiction of 
the City of London. On the left hand you can 
see the rapidly increasing watering-place SouTy- 
END, and opposite to it SHEERNEss. 

Sheerness is the principal town in the Isle of 
Sheppey, at the mouth of the river Medway. It 
owes its importance to its fort and dockyard. 
After the Dutch ships had greatly astonished all 
London by audaciously entering the Medway, pre- 
cautions were taken to strengthen the defences, 
anil this is now one of the most important of our 
dockyards. 


The Thames water, on ac- 


“WHAT COULD HE DO IF HE 
WERE IN HEAVEN ?” 


‘¢ And there shall in no wise enter into it anything 
that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, 
or maketh a lie: but they which are written in the 
Lainb’s book of life.’—Rsv. xxi. 27. 
Ir was about thirty years ago or more, when 
stage-coaches still ran, that an excellent ol 
clersyman, who had a keen observation of the 

world, was travelling on the top of the coach. It 
was cold, wintry weather, and the coachman, as 
he drove his horses rapidly, poured forth such a 
volley of oaths and foul language as to shock all 
the passengers. 

The old clergyman, who was sitting close to 
him, said nothing, but fixed his piercing blue 
eyes upon him with a look of extreme wonder and 
astonishment. 

At last the coachman became uneasy, and turn- 
ing round to him, said ‘‘ What makes you look 
at me, sir, in that way ?”’ 

The clergyman said, with his eyes fixed upon 
him, ‘‘I cannot imagine what you will do in 
heaven! There are no horses, or coaches, or 
saddles, or bridles, or public-houses, in heaven ! 
There will be no one to swear at, or to whom 
you can use bad language. I cannot think what 

ou will do when you get to heaven !” 

Do not the words apply to every human being 
whose chief interest lies in other things than 
doing good and being good, and who delights in 
saying and doing what is evil? There is no 
Mmaakiug money in heaven, there is no promotion, 
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n ac-| there j is no ‘gossip, there is no idleness, there is 
no controversy, there is no detraction in heaven. 
I cannot think what ae uill do when you get to 
heaven / 


THE BLUEBOTTLE’S ADDRESS TO 
THE MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE. 


A BoLD, bouncing. fellow am I; 
‘Catch me if you can,” is my cry, 
As into your kitchen I fly, 
In search of provisions to eat; 
I peep in vour larder to see 
If there’s anything waiting for me 
But “ Cook’’ and I never agree, 
Because she begrudges me meat. 


She calls me an absolute pest, 

And strives my career to arrest ; 

But I fancy she never bas guessed 
How useful I am to your race ; 

For the “trade” of the blue bottle flies 

In that of a “scavenger” lies ; 

And “ pests ” would soon round you arise 
If we were not fuund in our place. 


We clear, by the eggs that we lay, 

And the larvee that swarm in a day, 

Each nuisance far out of your way, 
In order that you may not view it. 

Thus three of our number alone, 

As clever statistics have shown, 

Woul-l eat an cx, all but the bone, 
As soon as a lion could do it! 


Then, in common with flies great and small 
We can walk on the ceiling or wall, 
Without any fear of a fall, 
While you dare not venture up there ; 
And when we grow tired of that pace, 
Or are of some foe in full chase, 
Just sce with what ease and what grace 
We rapidly glide through the air. 


Now if you dislike us to rest 
On the fowl which your servant has dreat, 
Or the joint which your husband loves best, 
Why, the remedy’s plain to the wise ;— 
Meat-safes you can easily buy, 
And covers of wire-gauze supply ; 
But you need not the merits deny 
Of even the bluebottle flies. 


W. H. 


—— — me ee ee 


A SINGULAR TREASURE, 


Were is it? What is singular respecting it? 
It is of singular value. Gold and precious stones 
cannot compare wich it. It is worth more than 
all the riches of the world. 

It is singular in that it never does tzjury, but 
always does good. This cannot be said of trea- 
sures of gold and silver. They have been the un- 
doing of millions for time and ‘for eternity. 

It is singular in that it does not make men 


proud, arrogant, oppressive, nor vicious. The 
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treasures of gold very generally have these cfir cts | 
. on the minds of men. But the more of this sin- 
cular treasure mcn have, the more humble, mech, 
kind, affable, and virtuous are they. 

It is singular in that it never produces dis- 
content or unhappiness in the minds of those who 
have it, nor is made a source of misery to those 
who have it not. Is it so with treasures of gold ? 
Do they not disquiet thousands every day? 
What corroding cares, what jealousies, family 
quarrels, litigation, frauds, and almost every 
species of crime and vice, are engendered and 
cherished by the riches of the world ! 

It is singular in that it will endure for ever. 
‘Riches certainly make themselves wings ; they 
fly away.” The flames consume —the floods 
carry away. Bankruptcies occur almost every 
day. At the longest, earthly riches can endure 
for the present life only. They can do no good 
to the dead. But this singular treasure can never 
lose its value. It is worth immeasurably more 
after death than in the present life. Its highest 
value is never realized until men have passed into 
the ‘bourne whence no traveller returns.” 

But ehat zs this treasure ? 

It is a treasure of fear. 

A very singular treasure, truly. 

Even so. Now please turn to Isaiah, 33rd 
chapter, 6th verse, and read—‘‘ The fear of the 
Lord is his treasure.” 


“ And my prayer shall turn into my own bosom.”— 
Psa. xxxv. 13. 


Wnro ever lost by giving ? 
The sky pours down its rain, 

Refreshing all things living, 
Whiie mists rise up again. 


Cro, rob the sparkling fountzin, 
And drain its basin dry ; 
The barren eeeming mountain 


Will fill ita chalice high. 


Who ever lost by loving? 
Though ail our heart we pour, 
Still other spirits moving 
To pay our love with more. 


And was there ever blessing 
That did not turn and rest, 

A doub!e power possessing, 
The blesser being blessed ? 
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somewhat astonished, not at perceiving a number 
of rats there, but to see them in the trough, 
quietly and fearlessly partaking of bread and milk 
with the dogs, who seemed to pay no attention to 
such small game. I doomed the rats to destruc- 
tion, and the next day pointed a gun through the 
hole, which would sweep from one end of the 
trough to the other. At the usual hour the food 
was placed as a lure, but the dogs were of course 
kept out. The bait entirely failed. I could per- 
ceive the head of a sagacious old rat peeping out 
from more than once hole under the manger, for tle 
purpose of reconnoitring, but none descended. 

After waiting half an hour to no purpose, [ let 
in the dogs, and in a few minutes the dogs and 
rats were again feeding side by side. The latter 
seemed to be fully aware that their safety was 
connected with the presence of the dogs. 

A friend of mine was told by a trustworthy 
eye-witness that he saw a number of rats safely 
convey some eggs down a flight of stairs from a 
store-room to their own dwellings. They stationed 
themselves on each stair, and each egg, held in 
the forepaws, was handed from one to another the 
whole way. 

The story of the rats who dipped their tails into 
a jar of treacle, into which they could not dip 
their paws, and suffered their companions to lick 
them afterwards, is well known. | 
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SPEAK. KINDLY. 


WISE savings often fall on barren ground ; buta 
kind word is never thrown away. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The fullowing letter is sent to us by a little girl 
to whom we are much indebted for her kind exer- 
tions. She has, however, forgotten to give her address, 
so that we cannot forward the bills. Will she write 
againP And will other kind friends write and re- 
port the result of their efforts in our behalf? 

“ July 1st, 1863. 

“Dxrar Epitor,—Will you be so kind as to send 
me some canvassing bills fur Sunshine and Golden 


Hours? Iamvery happy to say that I have got more 
subscribers for Sunshine. Iam sorry that I was not 
successful last year with Golden Hours, but I have 
succeeded better this year. 


“ My schoolfellows are very pleased with them. and 


. they have introduced them to their friends, and have 
| succeeded in gaining fresh subscribers. Believe me, 
dear Editor, your sincere little friend, 

“ Evoen Kats 8.” 
REaDInG Casks, with strings to preserve the num- 
Some years ago I lived in Cambridgeshire. After' bers clean for binding at the end of the year, are 
my shooting excursions the dogs were fed in their | supplied by any bookseller, price 6d. 


kennels, the food being placed in along trough.| otters to the Editor, and Books for Review, 
To this duty I generally attended myself. On | may be addressed to the Rev. W. M. WHIPTBMORE, 
one occasion, after feeding the dogs, I looked into! and left for him at the Publishers’, 24, Paternoster 
the kennel through a hole in the door, and was | Row, London, E.C. 


FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS. 


NO. VIII.—SAGACITY OF RATS, 
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[LOITIE CONVERSING WITH DR. LEE. ] 


WINIFRED’S HOME. ee get some ae like it for the pretty mat which 

ss she was working as a present for aunt Rachel 

By the Author of “Dora SELwyn,” ‘‘ ERNEST] on her birthday. Hearing the boys’ animated 

WitrTon,”’ &e. voices, and catching a word or two about Howard's 

fall, she was curious to know what they were 

saying, and stood with her wool in her hand 

Caarrer XX1.—HaveEspnorrine. quietly listening to their remarks. 

Ir happened that while Howard and Arthur| Lottie did not think there was any harm in 

were having their long chat together, Lottie came | thus listening. She would not have been in the 

softly into the dressing-room to fetch a skein of | least disconcerted if she had been found standing 

violet wool which she had left there. She was} there; and she would have gone into the room 

going out, and wanted to tuke the wool with her ; aud have joined in the conversation, only Arthur 
K 
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Richardson. was awentire stranger to-her. Had 
it been her papa, or any other grown-up person 
who was talking toa friend, Lottie would have 
felt that it was not honourable to pry into their 
affairs; but the brothers and sisters, with the 


“It is very good of him,” she said to herself, 
“to put up with Leonard’s shameful conduct, 
but I am not sure that it is very wise of him. 
Leonard will most likely infer from it that 
Howard is afraid of him, and will only be encon- 


exception of Winifred, were on a perfect equality | raged to continue his ill-treatmant of him. What 


with each other, and considered each other's: 


affairs to be common property. 


a bad, wicked boy he must he! It really would 
not be right to let him go on as he has done, and 


So Lottie listened without any self-reproach ;/ to take no notice of it. Why, he will be killing 
and in this way she learnt that Howard attributed | Howard one of these days! Not intentionally, 


his accident to Leonard Jenkins, and that Arthur | of course, but in one of his spiteful moods. 
She was surprised | 


contirmed him in this opinion. 
and pleased by the intelligence,—pleased that 
she was beforehand with Percy in finding out 
that he was correct in his suspicion that there 
had not been fair play on the ice; and surprised 
that Howard should hitherto have concealed the 
fact from them. She did not stay long enough 


to become acquainted with the reasons for his to be of any use. 


To 
say nothing of the stone in the snowball, which 
might have severely injured him, he had a very 
narrow escape on the ice; and then how easily 
the fever might have carried him otf! It is too 
shocking to think of. I am glad I was in the 
dressing-room,: or else the truth would have come 
to light nobody knows when ; tvo late, perhaps, 
Now, if I mention it at tea-time, 


silence, or she would have heard him tell Arthur papa will know, and Percy will know, and they can 
why he had not charged Leonard with being the | doasthey like uboutit. I shall be easy when they 


cause of his fall; but just as she had gained the/ are informed of it. 


Howard will be angry, I dare 


knowledge that Leonard hed pushed him down, | say, but I must not mind that, because it is for 


and that Howard was fully aware of it, Winifred ; his good. 


called up-stairs to beg her to make haste, or she 


would not be able to aceomplish her errand before | 
For, as usual, Lottie was considerably : 
behind the time at which she had intended : 
to set off for her walk inte the town. She was, 
going alone, for Winifred was busy, and Gertrude | 


tea-time. 


had a cold; and not having a companion to 
quicken her movements, she had been dilatory in 
getting ready, and had hindered herself by first 
doing one or two annecessary things. 

You thought, perhaps, dear reader—and so did 
Lottie then—that the annoyance she endured 
from her bad habit on the day of Winifred’s 
arrival would have helped her to conquer it; 
ut dawdling ways are not se readily got rid of 
is some persons imagine; and Lottie, though 
she really had improved a little since Winifred’s 
return, was sometimes dismayed by the difficulties 
she encountered iu evercoming her want of punc- 
tuality. Habits, says an old writer, which seem 
as silken cords while we yield to them, become 
iron chains when we attempt te break them. 

Lottie was obliged to hasten down, partly 
becanse she was late, and partly because shie 
could not allege any reason for stopping, as she 
did not wish at present to part with the informa- 
tion which she had acquired. She meant to 
impart her news to Percy in the presence of the 
rest at the tea-table; for Lottie was famous for 
inaking much out of nothing, and for attracting 
all the notice she could by any superior advan- 

es which she fancied she possessed. 

he bore Winifred’s gentle rebukes for her 
tardiness very meekly; the fact was, she was so 


full of her recent discovery that she scarcely heeded | 


them. She went along thinking over Howaril’s 
conduct, and came to the conclusion that it was 


out of kind forbearance to his disagreeable school- ' 


fellow that he had been silent. 


J wonder whether he is at all afraid of 
Leonard? Leonard is a tall, stout boy ; but then 
Howard is very strong, and he is as bold and as 
brave as a soldier. And yet why should he be 
so careful not to betray Leonard if he is not in 
the least frightened of him? He is generally 
quick enough to regent an insult, and to defend 
himeelf. I cannot quite make it out.” 


CHAPTER XX1I.— Lorrm REVEALS THE SECRET. 


WHILE Lottie with her eyes bent thoughtfully on 
the ground was musing over this affair, the sound 
of approaching footsteps made her look up. It 
was Dr. Lee’s measured tread which she heard, 
and walking at his side—almost 2s dignified as 
his master—was Nero, a large Newfoundland dog. 
Dr. Lee always reminded Lottie, when she saw him 
out of doors, of an officer; he was so erect and 
stately in his bearing, and there was an air of de- 
cision in the very manner in which he set his foot 
upon the ground; it seemed to say to everybody, 
‘*If your will should be opposed to my will, there 
is not the slightest doubt which will have to give 
way.” Lottie had met him two or three times 
when she was having a ramble with her brother, 
and although Dr. Lee had smiled and nodded in 
return for Howard’s deferential bow, she could 
not help thinking that he must be very severe 
and hard-hearted, and she pitied Howard and 
Percy for being placed under his government. 
But his pleasaut interview with Howard, which 
was described in our last number, had altogether 
altered her opinion of him, and with her usual 
precipitancy she went quite to the opposite ex- 
treme, and decided that ‘‘he was the kindest 
tutor she had ever seen or heard of, and that 
nobody need stand in the least awe of him.” 
Certainly, Lottie herself did not seem very 
awestruck on the present occasion, for instead of 
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shrinking from hie keen glance as she would for- | alse the cause of his fall?” he said, as he walked 
merly have done, she was anxious to attract his, beside her. 

observation. She fixed her gaze intently u pon | ‘* He is quite sure of it, sir,” answered Lottie ; 
him, and appeared so ready to speak, that it | ‘and so is another boy, —Arthur Richardson, I 
assuredly was not her fuult if the good Doctor! think Howard calls him. Arthur was close to 
passed her by unnoticed. He looked inquiringly | Howard at the time, and he saw Leonard push 
at her, as if she had made some mistake in regard- | him down.” 

ing him so earnestly ; and then her striking like-| ‘‘ Accidentally, or on purpose 

ness to Howard seemed to recall her to his me-| ‘On purpose,’ said Lottie, emphatically. 
mory, for after a momentary hesitation he stopped | ‘‘ He does not like Howard, and he is very spite- 
and said, ‘‘You are one of the Miss Athertons, : ful towards him.” 


I believe ?” ‘*T have had my eye upen him for some time,”’ 
‘“Yes, sir,” she said, ‘‘I am Lottie.” said the Doctor, quietly, ‘but Ididnotthink——” 
He smiled, and answered, ‘‘ Well, Miss Lottie, | He paused, leaving Lottie to conjecture the re- 

and how is Howard to-day ?” mainder of his sentence, but presently added, 


‘“‘Oh, he is much better, sir; a great deal | ‘‘ Well, I shall have a word er two to say to Mr. 
better, thank you. He came down-stairs this Leonard on this subject.” 
morning.’ Lottie had gained her object, and she was 
‘‘T am glad of that, because I have some new | satisfied. But she suddenly recollected Arthur 
little inmates for his aquarium, which I pro-| Richardson. ‘‘If you please, sir,” she said, 
mised him the other day,” said the Doctor, point-| eagerly, ‘‘not to mention Arthur Richardson’s 
ing to a little tin case which he was carrying in| name, because it was quite by accident that I 
his hand, ‘‘and I should like to see him put | heard what he told Howard, and Howard would 
them in. You are not fond ofthem, perhaps?” | be vexed if he knew that I had repeated it to 
** Not at all, sir,” said Lottie, frankly, ‘‘ but | you.” 
Howard dotes upon them. He went to look at; ‘* And how will your brother Irke your having 
his aquazium as soon as he was out of his room | teld me about Leonard Jenkins?” said Dr. Lee, 
this morning.’ gravely. ‘‘Do you think it is fair to reveal a 
‘“He wished to be sure that it was all right, I schoolboy’ s secret to his master ?” 
dare say. You must be pleased to have your| Lottie coloured a little at the implied rebuke, 


brother among you again ?” but she was not easily disconeerted. ‘‘ It really 
Oh yes; we have been so dull without | was not safe to let Leonard go on so any longer,” 
him.” she said, ‘‘and I thought I could trust you, sir, 


He smiled again. ‘<1 am not surprised at that, | to do what was right and best for Howard.” 
for he is not one of the very quiet ones. Buthe| He was extremely amused by Lottie’s sim- 
must not let his high spirits lead him into such | plicity and frankness, and he said pleasantly, 
mischief again.” ‘* You seem very careful about your brother; I 
With this speech the Doctor was about to bid | suppose you are very fond of him ?’ 
the young lady good afternoon, when Lottie, to| ‘‘Oh yes,” said Lottie; “he is such a nice, 
whom it at once recalled her brother’s conversa-| kind brother. He is one of the best of brothers. 
tion with Arthur, hastily rejoined, ‘‘Oh, Dr.| And is not it good-natured of him, sir, to have 
Lee, it was not Howard’s fault that he fell on | screened Leonard from blame ¢”’ 
the ice that day; one of the boys pushed him! ‘‘ Are you not condemning yourself by asking 
down.” me that question? Yow “have not screened 
‘One of the boys! Which boy?” interrogated | Leonard, certainly.”’ 
the Doctor, as sharply as if he had been question- ‘‘Ah, but that is very different,” said Lottie ; 
ing the ringleader of some school rebellion. “Leonard is not my enemy; and besides, he really 
And Lottie immediately said, “It was Leonard | ought to be punished for his bad behaviour.” 
Jenkins ; and I believe Howard thinks that he} Come, come, Miss Lottie,” said the Doctor, 
threw the stone snowball at him as well.” laughing, “don’t take the reins quite out of my 
“The stone snowball!” repeated Dr. Lee. He hands, if you please.” He then bade her good-bye, 
had not heard of that, and he drew from Lottie} saying, ‘‘ You will oblige me by not speaking to 
all that she knew about it. He was ‘very | any one ont of your own family on this subject. 
angry,” as Howard had predicted he would be if; I do not wish it to be known or talked about 
the tidings of it reached him; but he did not say | elsewhere.” 
much in reply, and what he did say was in so| ‘The tone in which this parting remark was. 
quiet a manner, that Lottie, who expected an} made was perfectly polite, but so peremptory, 
indignant outburst to follow her story, was dis-| that Lottie, as she gave the required promise, 
appointed, and fancied that the Doctor did not| had some idea of Howard’s meaniny when he said, 
care half enough about it. ‘*]f you were to see him in school sometimes, 
He turned back a few steps with Lottie, that | you would think he was every inch a doctor.” 
he might not keep her standing in the cold.| After he had parted with Lottie, Dr. Lee 
‘¢ And your Mrother sunposes that Jenkins was! walked on with a hasty step and a knitted brow. 
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He always knit his brow when he was very thought- 
ful or slightly perplexed, and he was both at 
that moment. For he did not quite comprehend 
- the present state of affairs between Howard and 
Leonard ; and the Doctor, although he was a 
clever man, or perhaps because he was a clever 
man, took a real and individual interest in his 
elder pupils, and concerned himself more than 
they were aware of about their proceedings, both 
in school and out of school. He studied their 
dispositions, and watched the unfolding of their 
characters ; and was desirous of seeing them be- 
come not only apt scholars, but high-principled 
Christian youths, Anything mean, or under- 
hand, or unjust, was the Doctor’s abhorrence ; 
and breaking the rules of the school was far less 
heinous in his opinion than breaking the laws of 
truth and morality. So you will not be sur- 
prised to learn that the recent information which 
he had gained respecting Jeonard’s conduct 
somewhat excited his indignation. Leonard had 
never held a high place in his master’s estima- 
tion, and there were some suspicious circum- 
stances in connection with him latterly, which 
had put the Doctor on his guard, but Leonard was 
cunning as well as cowardly, and he had hitherto 
managed to avoid detection. And no one, not 
even Dr. Lee, supposed him capable of such 
actions as those which he had committed. 

It was quite a trouble to the good Doctor to 
find that a pupil of his was turning out so badly. 
He was more grieved than angry, for he had keen 
feelings and a warm heart, though few people 
were aware of it, because his outward bearing in 
public was reserved and dignified. Lottie would 
indeed have been surprised if she had just then 
had the key to his thoughts, and could have seen 
what a sorrowful tinge they wore. She was skip- 
ping merrily along towards the village, congratu- 

ating herself upon her lucky encounter with the 
Doctor, and upon her well-timed revelations 
about Leonard—‘‘ that wicked Leonard,”—while 
the grave schoolmaster was saddened by the con- 
sideration that all his training had failed to guide 
the widow’s son into ways of honour and rectitude. 
Ah! the,young little know the tender regret which 
their wrong-doing often causes to those in 
authority over them. 

But the Doctor’s grave demeanour had vanished 
when he was ushared into Mr. Atherton’s parlour, 
and went forward to shake hands with Howard. 
He was not a man who allowed others to judge by 
his countenance what was passing in his mind ; 
besides, Leonard and his misdeeds were almost 
pa agi in the presence of Howard’s improved 
looks, and in the earnest conversation which soon 
followed beside Howard's aquarium. For the 
curious—Lottie would have said ‘‘ ugly ”—con- 
tents of Dr. Lee’s bottle were about to change 
lodgings, and Howard had many questions to ask, 
and much information to receive, from one who 
was far more learned and experienced on this sub- 
ject and on all subjects than himself. Winifred, 


who was sitting with her necdlework at the win- 
dow, could not but admire the kind and unas- 
suming way in which the Doctor advised her 
brother about the better management of his 
aquarium ; he seemed to enter into his difficulties 
and to sympathize with his successes as heartily 
as if he had been a boy of his own age. So busy 
were they both in the examination of their strange- 
looking favourites, that Winifred thought she 
might slip away unobserved, and leave them to 
themselves for a few minutes, while she gave 
Ann some fresh orders about the tea. But she 
was mistaken if she imagined that the Doctor's 
observant eyes had not perceived her noiseless 
departure. He did not seem to notice it, but as 
soon as she was fairly out of the room he quietly 
assumed that Howard must be fatigued by stand- 
ing so long, and made him sit down on the sofa 
to rest. Then carelessly taking up a book which 
was lying near, as if with the intention of inspect- 
ing it, he closed the little page as quickly as he 
had opened it, and said,—Howard expected that 
some inquiry about the book was forthcoming, — 
‘*'What has occasioned all this ill-will between 
you and Leonard Jenkins ?” 

Howard coloured, and after a momentary hesi- 
tation replied, ‘‘ There is no ill-will on my part, 
sir; at least, not now.” 

‘‘But there is on his side, Howard ?” 

‘‘T have never given him any occasion to dislike 
me, that I am aware of, sir; but he certainly is 
not one of my friends.” 

Howard was wary in his reply, because he did 
not know at what the Doctor was aiming, and he 
was anxious not to commit himself. 

‘‘Not one of your friends, Howard? no, I 
should think not,” said the Doctor, with a slight 
sarcasm in his tone; ‘‘it is not usual for our 
friends to pelt us with stone snowballs, or to 
knock us down in the dark upon the ice.” 

Howard stared at his master with surprise and 
dismay. Where in the world could the Doctor 
have acquired this knowledge? Who could have 
imparted it? Who indeed was in possession of it 
but Arthur? And he surely would not—nay, 
he could not—have thus enlightened the Doctor ; 
for Arthur when he went away was going straight 
home, and his home lay in exactly the opposite 
direction to that by which the Doctor arrived at 
the Athertons. Howard felt bewildered, as if he 
were in some puzzling dream ; only instead of its 
being a dream it was unfortunately a reality, and 
he was obliged to say something in reply to 
the Doctor. Hastily giving expression to the 
idea that was uppermost in his mind, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ How do you know Leonard did that, 
sir ?”” 

‘‘Never mind how I know,” said the Doctor ; 
‘“T do know, and that is enough.” 

A great deal more than enough, Howard 
thought. 

‘And now, Howard,’’ continued Dr. T.ee, ‘1 
also want to know what reason you had for keep- 
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ing Leonard’s unfair behaviour to you a se- 
cret?”’ 

‘“When the Doctor asked a pointed question 
like this, he invariably obtained an answer. 
Whether it was from the firmness of his tone, or 
the penetrating glance of his eye, or something 
more indefinable than either, I cannot affirm ; 
but certain it is that all who were thus confronted 
with the Doctor felt that they had no alternative 
but to speak, and to speak the truth too. 

Howard did not therefore attempt any evasive 
reply. Ina few frank, simple words he acknow- 
ledged to his master the motives by which he had 
been actuated, and then told him how he had 
been led to adopt those motives through the 
simple teaching of his little sister. He was not 
sure whether the Doctor might not be inclined to 
smile at the unusual way in which he proposed 
treating Leonard; he half feared whether he 
might not be deemed, on that account, weak- 
minded and girlish—and boys have a great dread 
of affinity with anything feminine ;—but he need 
not have entertained such an idea, for he had 
scarcely finished his hurried and brief recital, 
when Dr. Lee grasped him warmly by the hand, 
and said in a tone of strongest approbation, ‘‘I 
am thankful, Howard, to have a pupil who is 
not ashamed to be guided by the precepts of the 
Bible.” ; 


THE FOUR WORDS. 


‘‘ Four little words did me more good when I was 
a boy than almost anything else,” said a gentle- 
man the other day. ‘‘I cannot reckon up all the 
good they have done me; they were the first 
words which my mother taught me.” 
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and round ; a rich red glow was gradually dyeing 
its cheeks, and its grain was clear and healthy. 

***Ts it not almost ripe? I long for a bite,’ I 
cried, as I followed father one day down the alley 
to the pear tree. 

‘“¢Wait patiently, my child ; it will not be 
fully ripe for a week,’ said my father. 

sa | thoarht I loved pears better than anything 
else ! often I used to stop and look longingly up 
to this. ‘Oh, how good it looks!’ I used to 
think, smacking my lips; ‘I wish it was a// mine.’ 

‘‘The early apples did not taste as good; the 
currants were not as relishing, and the damsons 
I thought’nothing of in comparison with this pear. 

‘‘The longer I stopped alone under the pear tree, 
the greater my longing for it, until I was seized 
with the idea of getting it. ‘Oh, I wish I had 
it!’ was the selfish thought that gradually got 
uppermost in my mind. 

‘*One night after we were in bed, my brothers 
fell asleep long before I did; I tossed about and 
could not get tosleep. I crept up and went to 
the window. It was a warm, still summer night : 
there was no moon; no noise except the hum of 
numberless insects. My father and mother were 
gone away. I put my head out of the window 
and peeped into the garden. I traced the dark 
outlines of the trees. I glanced in the direction 
of the pear tree. The pear tree—then the pear ! 
My mouth was parched: I was thirsty. I thought 
how good a juicy pear would taste. I was 


i tempted. 


‘CA few moments found me creeping down the 


| back stairs, with neither shoes, stockings, nor 


trousers on. The slightest creaking frightened 
me. I stopped on every stair to listen. Nancy 
was busy somewhere else, and John had gone to 
bed. At last I fairly felt my way to the garden 
door. It was fastened. It seemed to take me 


‘‘Indeed, what were the four little words?” !ages to unlock it, so fearful was I of making a 


said I. 

He answered me by relating the following 
story :— 

‘“My father grafted a pear tree; it was a very 
choice graft, and he watched it with great care. 
The second year it blossomed, but it bore but one 
pear. They were said to be a very nice kind of 
pear, and my father was quite anxious to see if 
they came up tothe man’s promises. This single 
pear, then, was an object of some concern to my 
father. He wanted it to become fully ripe; the 
high winds, he hoped, would not blow off the 
pear; and he gave express directions to all the 
children on no account to touchit. The graft 
was jow, and easily reached by us. It grew finely. 
‘I think that graft will meet my expectations,’ 
said my futher many times to my mother. ‘I 
hope now there is some prospect of our having 
good pears,’ 

‘* Everybody who came to the garden he took 
to the graft, and everybody said, ‘It will prove to 
be a most excellent pear.’ | 


‘It began to Jook very beautifully; it was full | and over again. 


noise, and the bolt grated. I got it open, weni 
out, and latched it after me. It was good to «et 
out in the cool night air. I ran.down the walk. 
The patting of my feet made no noise on the 
moist earth. I stopped a moment and looked «ll 
round, then earner in the direction of the pear 
tree. ‘ Presently I was beneath its branches. 

‘¢¢ Father will think the wind has knocked it 
off ;’ but there was nota breath of air stirring. 
* Father will think somebody has stolen it—som: 
boys came in the night and robbed the garden— 
he'll never know.’ i trembled at the thought of 
what I was about to do. 

‘*I leaned against the trunk of the tree and 
raised my hand to find it, and to snatchit. On 
tiptoe with my hand uplifted, and my head turne:! 
upward, I beheld a star looking down upon mr 
through the leaves. ‘Tnou Gop SEEST ME!’ 
escaped from my lips. The star seemed like th: 
eye of God spying me out under the pear trec. 
I was so frightened I did not know what to d». 
‘ Thou God seest me!’ I could not help saying ove 
God seemed on every side, kre 
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was looking me through and through. I was! Fulness of Jesus.” Janet thought highly of her 
afraid to look, and hid my face. It seemed as if little hymn, and as soon as she got home she 
father and mother and all the boys, and every- began to commit it to memory, and often was 
body in town, would take me for a thief. It ap- | seen sitting with the hymn in her hand, repeating 
peared as though all my conduct had been seen as | it aloud. 

hy the light of day. It was some time before fi Some days after this, when she had fully 
dared to move, so vivid was the impression made ‘learned it, she came to her teacher in triumph 
upon my mind by the awful truth in thes» four, to repeat it to him. She steod up in front of the 
words, ‘Thou God seest me.’ I Anew He saw me. , desk, and recited it before the whole of her com- 
I felt that He saw ine. panions. Do you know this hymn? In case you 

‘‘I hastened from the pear tree; nothing on do not, I give it you here. 

earth would at that moment have tempted me to 
touch the pear. With very different feelings did THE FULNESS OF JESUS. 
I creep back to my bed again. I lay down feeling 
more like a condemned criminal than anything. 


¥ lay my sins on Jesus, 
The spotless Lamb of God; 


else. No one in the house had seen me; but oh, | He bears them all, and frees us 

it seemed as if everybody knew it, and I should , From the aceursed load. 

never dare meet my father’s face again. It was a; I bring my guilt to Jesus, 

great while before I went to sleep. I heard my | To wash my crimson stains 

parents come home, and I involuntarily hid my : W ite in his blood most precious, 

face under the sheet. But I could not hide my- Till not a spot remains. 

self from a sense of God’s presence. His eyes: I lay my wants on Jesus:— 

seemed everywhere, diving into the very depths ' All tulness dwells in Him. 

of my heart. It started a train of influences He heals all my diseases, 

which, God be praised, I never got over. If I was | He doth my soul redeem. 

ever tempted to any secret sin, ‘Thou God seest | I lav my griets on Jesus, 

me,’ stared me in the face, and I stood back re- My burdens and my cares— 

strained and awed.” He from them all releases— 
The gentleman finished ; his story interested | He all my sorrows shares. 

me greatly. I think it will interest many child- I rest my soul on Jesus— 

ren. I hope it will do more than interest them ; This weary soul of mine ; 

I hope it may do them much good. His right hand me embraces, 
‘*'Thou God seest me.” Those four little words . I on his breast recline. 

are from the Bible. Hagar uttered them. She I love the name of Jesus, 


Immanuel, Christ, the Lord, 
Like fragrance on the breezes, 
His name abroad is poured. 


fled in anger from her mistress, Sarah, and went 
into the wilderness. An angel met her by a 
fountain of water. The angel bade her return to 


her mistress, and told her some things in her life I long to be like Jesus, — 
which Hagar thought nobody knew but hersclf. Meek, lovely, lowly, mild; 
‘‘Thou God seest me,” she exclaimed. Then she I pas BY ne ei tevin a 
knew it was the angel of God, for nobody but He I lone a b aren ae ; 
could }ook into the most secret things. B. 


Amid the heavenly throng, 
To sing with saints his praises, 
To learn the angels’ song. 


Children, learn these four small words. Im- 
press them upon your heart. Think of them’ 
when you lie down, when you get up; and when | : 
you go by the way, when alone or when with! Not long after Janet had repeated her hymn, it 
your companions, both at home and abroad, re- | came on a dreadful storm of thunder and light: 
member ‘‘ Thou God seest me.” ning. Can you remember any time when you 

: A.M. | were at school during a thunderstorm? If yeu 

____ | do, you will remember how much you were afraid, 

~~~ | and how terrified many of the other a 

‘eM AL 4 looked. This was just the case with the children 

JANEDS HYMN. of the school wher Janet was. They all wer 

JANET BAILLIE was a scholar in S school, near | busy with their lessons, when suddenly the school: 

Edinburgh. She was ten years of age. She was room became unusually dark, the lessons were sus- 

not like some children who dislike to go to school, | pended, and the voices of the children were hushed 

and whose parents have often great trouble to get | in silence. Some trembled with fear, some stared 

them to go. No, Janet loved to attend school, wildly about them, and all crept close to one 

from her earliest years; she rejoiced to accom-, another. Nothing was to be heard but loud peals 

pany her little sister regularly to school, and she | of thunder as it rolled over their heads, and evert 

soon attracted the teacher's attention by her|now and then the lightning’s flash occasioned 
meek, quiet, Jamb-like behaviour. I gave this! them to start, and showed their terrified faces. — 
little girl a beautiful hymn, entitled “The; Ah! why is it that children are so much afraid 
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of thunder and lightning? They see how casy it | rushed out of the school and called for assistance. 
would be for God to call them into his presence | The very next house which he entered into con- 
now, and they feel that they are not ready to die. | tained a poor woman, lying stunned upon the 
Their conscience begins to speak, and tells them | floor, having been struck with lightning also. 
of many sins they have committed, of many | lathers and mothers were soon seen fleeing to the 


falsehoods they have told, of many sabbaths they 
have broken, and of the many times they have 


disobeyed their parents; and while all these. 
thoughts arise within them, they know that their | 


sins are not pardoned, they know that they have 
not fled to Jesus as their Saviour, that they have 


aftlicted teacher's aid; and having entered the 
school, there were found, lying on the floor, the 
el little scholars, screaming in fearful con- 
usion. 

Attention was now turned to restoring order in 
the school. Many of the children were still lying 


never believed on Him; and they feel that if God | on the floor. One by one was lifted up and carried 


were to call them into his presence they could not 
answer for one of a thousand of all their trans- 
gressions. Feelings of this kind were agitating 
the breasts of these children. 

But there was one in that school who was not 
afraid, and that was little Janet. And why was 
she alone calm? Why was she not afraid? Read 
the hymn carefully over, and you will perhaps 
find out the reason. She had laid her sins on 
Jesus, and it was this that stilled all her fears, 
and made her peaceful in the midst of danger ; 
for they who have taken Jesus for their Saviour, 
and have laid their sins upon Him, know that all 
things will work together for their good, and that 
nothing can hurt them without his permission 
who has all pewer in heaven and in earth; and 
that when they are called into the presence of 
God they will have no sins to answer for, because 
they have laid them on Jesus; and when they 
will be sought for, they will not be found, for 
they will be all blotted out by his atoning blood. 

In the midst of the storm that was raging around 
them Janet was sitting undismayed upon theform, 
her Bible was lying open upon her knee, and she 
was reading Paul’s Epistle to Philemon. What a 
difference between Janct and the rest of the child- 
ren! Many fears disturbed their bosoms, many 
treubled thoughts were passing through their 
minds, as they looked at one another in silent 
amazement. But no storm rayed in Janet’s bosom, 
no fears disturbed the peace of her breast: tran- 
quil she sat, with the calm of heaven settled on 
her little brow. 

For a short time all was silent—a loud peal of 
thunder had just died away, and they were wait- 
ing for the next flash of lightning. They had be- 
come a little accustomed to the flashes now, and 
were thinking the next one would be as harmless 
as those which had gone before it. Just when 
they were beginning to think that the storm was 
over, a bright and vivid flash lighted up the 
school, and all who were in it were stunned. The 
electric fluid had struck the school, and cast down 
the scholars on the floor. The flash had dis- 
charged its bolt, and again comparative gloom 
enveloped the school. 

The cries of the little sufferers, however, broke 
upon the teacher's ears as the next peal of thunder 
was heard. He was left standing in the midst of 
them, scarcely seeing any of them, but hearing 
their sobs as they lay weeping around him. He 


out. Some of the persons who had come to render 
help were thus engaged, while others were en- 
deavouring to pacify the younger scholars, whose 
fears had been so greatly excited. 

While this work was going on an exclamation 
from the teacher arrested all in the room: ‘‘ This 
little girlis dead!” ‘* Yes, she is dead !” 

It was too true! While all had been frightened 
by the lightning, one, and one only, had received 
the deadly blow; but who was she ? 

Now the whisper passed from child to child, 
Who is she? 

It was little Janet. Her teacher carefully lifted 
his pupil from the ground, wondering if it could 
be that one of his little group was thus suddenly 
snatched away ; but soon he discovered it was so. 
The Bible which she had been holding in her hand 
when the summons from heaven reached her had 
fallen beside her. Her body was there, and her 
Bible was there, but her soul was not there. It 
had been carried away by a chariot of flame, I be- 
lieve, to the mansions of glory. 

Janet’s mourning parents were soon on the spot, 
but the beaming eye of their little girl no longer 
met theirs. Instead of this they found her body 
laid out on a bed in the honse next to the school, 
with her little sister sittiug beside it, weeping, 
but not able to speak. 

Such, my dear friends, is a short account of this 
affecting scene, one which will long be remem- 
bered. A question suggests itself here. ‘There 
were other boys and girls at that school besides 
Janet : why was she the only one that was taken 
away? Perhaps Janet was the only one that was 
resting her soul on Jesus. Perhaps she alone was 
ready to go, and the others were left in this world 
a little longer, that they might repent and believe 
the gospel ; for God has no pleasure in the death 
of the sinner, and this is just the reason why you 
are spared day after day. He is, by Jesus Christ, 
asking you every day, ‘‘ Why will youdie?” Oh, 
take warning then, and flee to Jesus. 

Janet died reading her Bible. Perhaps you 
often think that is a dull book, only fit for melan- 
choly persons, or for a sick bed. But Janct was 
not on a sick bed when she died. She was in the 
bloom of youth and health, and yet she waa read- 
ing sweet words out of her Bible. No; itisa 
book of glad tidings to those who believe it. Oh, 
then, often read it ! 


How unexpected was Janet's change! At one 
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time standing in the school, repeating her hymn, 
and then, in a moment, standing before the throne 
of the once crucified Jesus, with the palm branch 
of victory in her hand, and singing the song of 
Moses and the Lamb ; at one time upon the earth, 
surrounded by her little playmates, confessing her 
Saviour there, and then, in a twinkling, standing 
in heaven, surrounded by hosts of angels, and Jesus 
confessing her before his Father, and the spirits of 
the just made perfect. 

The people residing in the neighbourhood of 
the event were all much affected with Janet’s 
death, and many have possessed themselves of a 
copy of the hymn which is now called ‘‘Janct’s 
Hymn.” Ah! little did I think, when I put 
that lovely hymn into her hand, that she was so 
soon to enter the unseen world. Little did her 

arents think, when she and her sister left their 

ome in the morning, that she would enter it no 
more. Little did Janet think, as she stepped 
lightly along the road that morning, that she 
would never tread that road again. And little did 
she suppose, as she met her companions, that they 
were to have a speedy and awful parting. Little 
did she think that she had entered that school for 
the last time, and would see teacher and com- 
panions no more. . 

And it may be that you, dear readers, are think- 
ing very little of the time when you also shall die. 
Who can tell but you may be the next who will 
be summoned into the world of spirits? Oh,then, 
let me ask you, Are you ready to die? Oh, put not 
away from you this solemn question! Better to 
ask yourself now than when death comes. 

If you say, How may I know this? I ask you, 
my dear friend, Have you laid yoursins and your 
wants on Jesus? Do you now trust your soul on 
Jesus as that Saviour who died for you? If so, 
you will love the name of Jesus; you will long to 
be like Jesus ; you will desire to be with Jesus. 

If you have not, ah! doit now. Jesus is wait- 
ing for you, ready to receive you. Oh, think what 
a blessing it will be if, when your soul is required 
of you, you shall be able to say, ‘‘I’ve laid my 
sins on Jesus.” 


THE FORTY MARTYRS OF 
SEBASTE. 


AMONG the martyrs who suffered in the perse- 
cutions that the Roman emperors raised against 
the early Christians, there were forty who endured 
martyrdom at the same time, in the city of Sebaste, 
in Armenia, a country of the East. They all 
belonged to the Roman army, and were in the 
strength and vigour of their age. They had 
received many rewards for their valour, and had 
been advanced to places of trust. But these 
earthly honours were not what most occupied 
their minds—they had become Christians, and 
were leatling Christian lives, 
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The general of the army was a heathen, devoted 
to the service of idols, and he thought that in order 
to conquer the enemy he must sacrifice these 
Christians to the honour of his false gods. These 
faithful soldiers of Christ did not deny their pro- 
fession ; they refused to offer sacrifice to the idols, 
and were brought publicly before the judgment- 
seat on their refusal. When they received the 
emperor’s order to obey, they answered boldly 
that they were Christians, and that no tortures 
with which they could be threatened should force 
them to forsake their religion. 

Upon this they were cruelly tortured, and then 
put in prison, and confined there for a week, 
being fastened together by chains. 

It was the end of the winter, which was very 
cold in Armenia, and an east wind which blew at 
that time increased the severity of the cold. The 
judge ordered these holy men to be stripped of 
their clothing, and exposed to the frost during the 
coldest part of the night, till the violence of it 
should cause their death. They went cheerfully 
to the place of their punishment, which was close 
to the public baths, that they might see relief at 
hand, if they were overcome with pain, and ready 
to deny their faith. 

Amongst the various words with which they 
encouraged each other, they all prayed together 
to God that He would preserve their number com- 
plete. This was fulfilled, but in a different sense 
from that in which they intended it, and may re- 
mind us of the fall of Judas, and the election of 
St. Matthias. 

One of these forty fellow-sufferers yielded, and 
was carried into the baths to be restored by the 
warmth of the fire; but he did not save his tem- 
poral life, for he died as soon as he was brought 
in there. His place was supplied with a soldier 
who had charge of the baths, and who had been 
watching the martyrs; he hastened to join them, 
crying out that he was a Christian. He was bound 
with chains, and placed among them. 

At last they all expired from the cold, and their 
dead bodies were heaped together, and carried 
away to be consunned by fire. 

The youngest of all these martyrs, whose name 
was Meliton, was still living after all the rest were 
dead ; the executioners brought his mother to him, 
hoping that she would persuade him to deny his 
faith, and live. She was a poor woman and a 
widow ; but she had brought up her son in the 
knowledge of true wisdom. She now came to 
him, and found his limbs frozen, his breath short, 
and his speech gone; he could only look at her, 
and made signs to endeavour toconsole her. She 
exhorted him to persevere unto the end, and then 
with her own hands laid him on the chariot where 
the dead bodies of his companions had been placed, 
and followed him rejoicing in his victory. This 
is said to have happened in the month of March. 
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[PREPARING THE KNIGHT'S ARMOUR. ] 


PERCY RAYDON; 
OR, SELF-CONQUEST. 
By Emma Lesuiz, Author of ‘‘ Ellerslie House.” 


CHAPTER XX V.—CAROLINE FORGETS TO SEAL 
HER LETTERS. 


PERCY was somewhat disappointed when Madeline 
gave him the letter; he was expecting one from 
Isabel, and he saw at once that it was not her 
handwriting, nor Charles’s either. 

‘Who is this from, I wonder ?”’ he said, turn- 
ing it over. 

‘¢Open it; that’s the best way to find out,” 
said Frank, raising his head from his drawing. 

Percy did as his cousin advised. 


‘¢ Well, I declare it comes from Lion,” said 
Percy, glancing at the end. 

‘* Lionel Bates ?”” asked Madeline. 

‘*Yes; and what do you think, Frank?” he 
exclaimed ; ‘‘he wants us both to go there and 
help them with charades next week. They are 
going to have a party, and Lion has coaxed his 
mamma into letting them have some dresses, and 
that sort of thing, and we must go to-morrow, lie 
says, to choose our parts.” 

‘*Oh, that will be jolly,” exclaimed Frank, 
rubbing his hands with delight. ‘*‘ We had better 
go and ask mamma about it at once.” 

‘*T expect she knows all about the affair,” said 
Percy; ‘‘ for Lion says his mamma has written 
to ask her, as well as Carrie and Mary.” 

‘*Oh, bother! what did they want to do that 
for?” said Frank, in a grumbling tone. 
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Percy. ‘*‘ Why should they not go? 
they have not been to many parties all the winter, | 


and this one of Mrs. Bates's will probably be the , you to do that,” answered Caroline. 


last of the season.’ 

““Well, I wish they were not going to this,”’ 
said Frank, | ‘‘T meant to have some fun before | 
it was over. 

- Well, ae going need not interfere with our 
fun,” said Perey ; ** but pray don't attempt any 
mischief, because you know Mrs. Bates is so ver ry 
strict, and Lion will get into trouble if you do.” 

Some plan tor mischief had evidently entered 
Frank’s head, and it was some time betore he 
could be persuaded to give it up ; but at length he 
yielded to his cousin’s persuasions, and promised 
not to carry it into effect. 

They went the next day to choose the different 
oS they would take, and select the dresses to 

e worn on the occasion ; and nothing was thought 
of or talked about for the next few days but the 
coming party. It was the first time they had 
played at anything of the kind, and uprouriows 
was the merriment among themselves when they 
appeared in their differ ent dresses, to rehearse 
their parts in the charades. 

The part assigned to Percy suited him admir- 
ably ; he was quick i in his movements at all times, 
and new his agility enabled him to carry on: 
several pieces of mischief, through which the 
most ludicrous mistakes occurred. Among these 

was the changing of a letter from one envelope to 
another, by means of which a quarrel was mace up. 

Frank wished to take this part, but Lionel, who 
knew them both, said that Percy would do best 
on account of his coolness, whereas Frank would 
Jaugh and spoil itall. This was explained to him, 
and after a little demur he yielded the point, aud 
then cheerfully entered into learning his own part. 

The eventful day at length arrived, and the 
charades passed of admirably. Every one was de- 
lighted, and praised the boys’ cleverness as much | 
as even they could desire. 

“*Tt was really very good,” said Caroline, when 
talking to Philip about it the followi ing morning. 
“T wish we could get up something of thie 
kind. bP) 

‘* Well, what is to prevent it?” said Philip. 

a Nothing,” answered Mary: ‘‘1 know, if we 
ee ,we could manage an affair like that guide as 
well.’ 

“*Pll ask mamma if we can't have a party be- 
fore the season is quite over,” said Caroline. 
‘* We've all been dreadfully moped this winter— 
it will wake us up a little. Let me see, we shall 
want a fortnight to prepare, So we ll say in about 
three weeks’ tiie.’ 

Mrs. Raydon was consulted, and her consent 
obtained, and in a day or two notes of invitation 
were sent to all their friends. 

‘‘T wish some one would write to Isabel,” said 
Philip, as he lay watching his sister fold and 
direct the last of these invitations. “But stop,” 
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‘*Well, you are a selfish fellow !” exclaimed | he added, ‘I think I could manage to scribble a 
I’m sure | few lines ‘myself. e 


‘* I’m sure there is not the slightest occasion for 


“Twill 
write immediately if you wish it.’ 

‘Thank you,” said Philip. ‘‘ I think we ought 
- ask her ; ; it is only right and kind we should 

0 80.’ 

‘* Certainly,” assented Caroline, and the note 
was written and despatched. A brief, cold, formal 
note, very different from what Philip imagined it 
to be, and it served, as the writer intended it 
should, to widen the breach already existing be- 
tween the two families, For Caroline thought 
that should Isabel now come in the way, all her 
plans would be frustrated respecting Eleanor 
Harcourt. 

‘* But,” she argued to herself, ‘‘if I can manage 
to keep Isabel away, we shall do very well in the 
course of time, and then when that is once settled 
I will make amends to Isabel for all. 

And there was to be another invited to this 
party, whoin Caroline likewise wished to keep her 
cousin from meeting, and this was a maiden sister 
of her father’s, from whom she lad great expec- 
tations, as she had been named after her. 

The family of Mr. Herbert Raydon had always 
been upon good terms with this lady, but with 
his brother's family the case was different. They 
had not met or bad any communication with 
each other for several years. 

Like many elderly people, Miss Raydon was 
rather eccentric, particularly in her dress, which 
she always insisted should be in strict accordauice 
with the fashion existing forty years viously, 
So that she was voted a ‘‘guy” an ‘old 
maid ’’ by all the younger meaibers of Mr. Ray- 
don’s family, and Frank had several times got 
into trouble for laughing and making rude re- 
marks about his aunt’s dress, in her hearing, so 
that there was little love lost between that young 
gentleman and ‘‘aunt Caroline,” as she was al- 
ways called. 

Avother of Miss Raydon’s whims was, that she 
not only took her maid, but two fat spaniels with 
her wherever she went. But in spite of these, 
and many other little peculiarities, she was really 
a kind-hearted woman, and, had she been made 
aware of the circumstances of the elder Mr. Ray- 
don, would gladly have come forward and shared 
her fortune with him and his family. This Caro- 
line knew, and that was her reasou for not wish- 
ing Isabel and ‘aunt Caroline’ to meet. 

Caroline had despatched her general notes of 
invitation, and but two remained to be written 
after Isabel’ s, and they were letters rather than 
notes. One was to a confidential friend who lived 
at some distance, and the other was to ‘‘aunt 
Caroline.”” Miss Martin’s was written first, and 
after asking her to come to the party and telling 
her who was invited, she went on to describe some 
of her aunt’s peculiarities in a style anything but 
complimentary ar ladylike. 
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‘* But then,” she added at the conclusion of her| ‘‘I mean it,” said Percy, laughing at her per- 
letter, ‘‘she is an old maid, and we all know that | plexed look, ‘‘and I know it is hard werk, for 
eld maids are abominable.” they are not easily conquered.”’ 

When both letters were written she slipped| ‘* What do ‘you mean ?’’ said his cousin. 
them into their envelopes, which were already! ‘‘Why, that it is hard work to fight against 
addressed ; but while occupied in doing this she our own selfishness, an indolence, and pride, 
was sent for to the drawing-room and burried! and wilfuluess. These are what I mean by the 
away. She probably forgot that the letters, which | giants.” wes : 
she had left on the table, were not sealed. ‘*T understand now,” said Florence, drying her 
| eyes ; and then she asked, ‘‘ Percy, are you fight- 
ing these giants too?”’. . 


CuarTeR XXVI.—FIGHTING THE GIANTS. ‘‘T hope so,” answered Percy; ‘‘and, as you 
LITTLE was thought of or talkcd about for the| say, J find it hard work.” _.. 
next few days but the coming party. ‘*Do you ?” said Florence, in a tone of surprise ; 


Madeline and Florence were both to take part' ‘‘I theught boys could do anything. I have 
im the charades, and they were as anxious as any | heard papa say they could if they only made up 
one for the success of the whole, and every hour) their minds and tned.” 
of their spare time was taken up in assisting the; ‘‘That’s just it,” said Percy; ‘‘resolution and 
boys in the preparations. perseverance are wanted for everything, and the 

Lionel Bates was there one evening, and they reason why so many fail is because they are want- 
Were very anxious to complete a certain piece of! ing in these two things. But in fighting these 
tinsel armour, that they might try the effect, ciants something more is needed still, or we shall 


before he left. ‘be conquered instead of conquering,” 

‘* We shall never get it done,” said Percy. |  ** What is that?” asked Florence. 

‘*We should if the girls came up and helped| ‘‘The help of God’s Holy Spirit,” answered 
us with these stars,” said Frank. Percy, reverently ; ‘‘without his help we shall 


‘*]! wonder where they are ?’’ exclaimed Percy ;; never be able to conquer one of them; but if we 
*‘they would have been here long ago if they had | ask his assistance He will be sure to give it, for 
not heen waited.” | you know the text, ‘Ask, and it shall be given 

‘* That is always the way,” said Lionel; ‘‘girls' you; scek, and ve shall find,’ means that if we 
are sure to come when they are not wanted, and | wsk for this help we shall be surc to get it.” 
stay away when they are. Cant one of you Bo | ‘Percy, Percy, make haste,” shouted Frank 
and hunt them up? I want to see this finished.” | from the top of the stairs. 

Frank volunteered to go and ‘‘hunt them up,”;  ‘‘I’m coming,” answered Percy. ‘‘ And now, 
and he soon returned with Madeline. Florrie,” said he, turning to his cousin, ‘‘ we want 

‘*Where’s Florrie?” asked Perev. jyou to corae and help us with our armour.” 

“‘Got the sulks,” answered Frank, shortly. ‘*T can’t,” answered Florence, rather uusteadily. 

“Oh, I'll soun bring her round,” said Percy, | ‘‘I should like to come very much, but Miss 


jumping up; ‘‘where is she?” Langton told me I was not to leave this room 
‘<In the schoolroom,” answered Frank ; ‘‘ mind , until I had learned my lesson perfectly.” 

yon bring her.” ‘*Then stay by all means,” said Percy ; ‘‘fight 
‘‘ All right,” shouted Perey as he bounded off | the giant that would tempt you to leave it like a 

to the schoolroom. brave girl, and don’t foryet what I said about thie 
He found his consin bending over a book, her | help.” 

tears falling like rain upon the page. ‘**T won't,” said Florence, with glistening eyes. 
‘‘ What zs the matter, Flo?” asked Percy. Percy slowly walked back to his companions, 
But the little girl's tears only fell the faster. thinking over what had passed in the schoolroom, 


‘*Corze, tell me what it is,” said he, gently. and reflecting that girls, at least some of them, 
“Oh, Perey, it is so hard to do right,” subbed | must be dillerent from what he had hitherto. 
Florence at length; ‘‘I know I shall have to give | supposed them to be. 
up.” | ‘‘Who would have thought of Florrie ever 
‘“Why, what is it you have to do that is so' doing such athing?” he said to himself. ‘* Well, 
hard ?”’ asked Percy, taking up the book. if a little girl like her can conquer her own incli- 
‘*Oh, it is not that lesson alone that isso hard,” | nations, surely I can, and I will too.” 
said Florence, ‘“‘but everything. J never thought! ‘*‘ Where is Florrie?” was the first question 
much about things being right or wrong at one | that met him on entering the room, where his coin- 
time, but Miss Langton has been talking to us! panions were still busily employed. 
about it lately, and I have made up my mind! ‘‘ In the schoolroom,” answered Percy. 
to —to—” and the little girl hesitated for want of; ‘‘ And have you wasted all this time upon her 
words to explain her meauing, for nothing ?” asked Lionel. 
‘*Yon mean to say you are going to fight some' ‘‘ Well, you are a muff to do that,” said Frank ; 
giants,” said Percy. ‘*T would have drag:ted her here if she would not 
Florence Jooked amazed. i have come without.” 
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‘*No, you would not,” answered Percy ; ‘‘not, 
at least, if you knew why she wished to stay 
away.” 

‘* Well, tell us what it is then,” said Frank ; 
‘*J] have no doubt we shall all be greatly edified 
and improved by the recital ;’’ and the speaker 
burst into a mocking laugh. 

‘*No, I shall not tell you now,” answered 
Percy, angrily, as he flung the paper he was 
cutting on to the table. 


for a scene.” 

But this taunt, or something that had flashed 
across Percy’s mind at this moment, restrained 
any farther outbreak, and with a violent effort 
he kept back the angry words that were already 
upon his lips, and he took up the scissors and re- 
sumed his employment without saying a word. 


CHAPTER XX VII.— PERPLEXITIES. 


‘“‘How very strange it is that Isabel has not 
written |”? exclaimed Mrs. Raydon one morning at 
breakfast. ‘Are you quite sure you addressed 
your note correctly, Caroline ?” 

‘Yes, quite sure,” answered the young lady. 

-*¢We should have had it returned through the 
dead letter office if she had not received it,’’ said 
Mr. Raydon, looking up from his newspaper. 

Little more was said about it then, as Percy 
and Madeline were present ; but it was quite evi- 
dent that both Mr. and Mrs. Raydon were dis- 
pleased. 

Later in the day Percy received a letter from 
his sister, in which was enclosed a short note for 
Caroline, declining her invitation, but without 
assigning any reason for doing so. 

‘It is strange,’’ soliloquized Philip, when his 
sister gave him the note to read ; ‘‘it isso unlike 
Isabel.” And he again, for the hundredth time, 
began to recall all that had passed during her 
visits to him in the hospital, in hope of obtaining 
some clue by which to unravel the mystery. 

At breakfast-time the next morning Caroline 
expressed her surprise that she had not heard 
from ‘‘ aunt Caroline.” 

‘‘Why, there is a letter for you beside your 
plate,” said Frank. 

‘¢ But that is not from aunt,” returned Caroline, 
leisurely breaking the seal. ‘‘This is from Effie 
Martin, I know.” The next moment she burst 
into amerry laugh. ‘‘ Well, this is comical,” she 
said. ‘* What do you think I have done, mamma? 
Sent aunt's letter to Effie.” 

‘¢ And Effie’s letter to aunt Caroline?” asked 
Mrs. Raydon. 

‘‘Oh no, mamma, I hope not,’”’ exclaimed Caro- 
line, her cheek blanching at the bare thought of 
her aunt’s seeing what she had written to Effie. 

‘61 would not say you had not. You are still 
Carrie Careless,” said Mr. Raydon, laughing. 

“That was what Carrie used to be called when 
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she was a little girl, was it not, mamma?” askel 
Florence. 

‘‘ Yes, and what she deserves to be called now 
she is grown up,’’ answered her papa. 

‘*I wish I could have induced her to try and 
overcome her careless habits when she was young,” 
said Mrs. Raydon; ‘‘I often tried, but my efforts 
were all in vain.” 

‘*I don’t believe I could have overcome what 


| was my natural disposition,” said Caroline. 
‘‘There is Percy up again,” said Frank. ‘‘ Now | 


‘¢ That is all nonsense,” said Mr. Raydon. “If 


‘you had set yourself resolutely to work you woul: 


have done it the same as others have. It is not 
too late now, and the sooner you commence the 
work the better.” 

‘‘T must find Effie’s letter first,’’ said Caroline. 
‘*T shall have no peace until that is in my pos- 
session again.” 

And as soon as breakfast was over she ran- 
sacked her desk, hoping that in her needless haste 
she had tossed it in among her other papers, 
instead of giving it to the servant to post ; but 
the hope was a vain one. She took every article 
out separately, but she could not find it. 

‘‘Let me see,” said she to herself, as she re- 
placed the different articles; ‘‘I might have jit 
it into one of my drawers; I must find it.” 

And she ran up to her room, and commence:! 
the search there. 

Frank came up while she was thus engagei, 
and he stood a minute or two by the door wat7h- 
ing her operations. 

‘*Don’t you think. you had better have a 
spoon ?” he said at length, ss she tumbled out a 
tangled mass of ribbons, collars, gloves, cuffs, aud 
flowers on to the floor. 

‘*T believe you boys delight in anything that 
vexes me,” said Caroline. 

‘* Well, shall I come and help you?” sait 
Frank. ‘You look as though you wanted one 
of aunt Dinah’s ‘clarin’ up times’ there.” 

But for answer he had the door slammed 
violently in his face. 

Caroline continued her search for abeut an hour. 
Every drawer was turned over, and all likely and 
unlikely places ransacked, but no letter was 
found. 

Still Caroline could not believe it had reached 
her aunt’s hand, and she wrote again inviting that 
lady to spend a few days with them during the 
ensuing week. 


A CHILD’S THOUGHT ABOUT 
HEAVEN. 
A LITTLE girl, absorbed in gazing at the starry 
skies, being asked of what she was thinking, 
said, ‘‘I was thinking that if the wrong side 1 
heaven is so beautiful, what must the vig <!/e 
be !” 
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FROM LONDON BRIDGE TO 
THE NORE. 


Part IX. 


Wks are now reaching the mouth of the river. | happy remembrancer. 


Look at those fine men-of-war. 
people talk about ‘‘the Fleet at the Nore.” It 
is always a great attraction to amateur voyagers 
such as we are. 

The land, you see, lies very low. You would 
scarcely perceive the exact point of junction 
between the Thames and the Medway were it 
not for the guard-ship, dockyard sheds, &c., 
which rise above the projecting point that forms 
the entrance of the Medway. The water here is 
known as the Nore, and a vessel is moored in 
the centre, which bears a light to direct ships 
during a fog, or in the night, into the Thames. 


On reaching the Nore Light we arrive at the 
principal anchorage for ships, during the nee 
of tide or wind, previously to advancing up the 
river. 

That old red light, how strong and varied 
are its associations! Sometimes it is nothing but 


a sad memento. It seems to say toa sailor, You 
are now going far away; I am your last link 
with home. When will you see me again? 
Perhaps not for years. Perhaps never! I shall 
still, year after year, throw my red light over 
the water, but where will you be? And where 
will those dear ones be from whom you have just 
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now so sadly torn yourself? If you return, will 
you find the same to welcome you as have now 
said farewell? And the sailor will pursue his 
voyage with many melancholy thoughts about 
the perils and changes of life. 

Sometimes that old red light will become a 
It will be a kind of avant 


You have heard | cowrier (do you know what that means ?), and 


will seem as if it said to the sailor on his home- 
ward voyage, Well, old friend, how are you? I 
am just the same, you see, flinging my red light 
in front of you with all my former good nature. 
I am not changed a bit. You shall not be ship- 
wrecked just as you are reaching home if I can 
prevent it. No, I am your friend still. And so 
are all the good folks at home. They have 


thought about you, talked about you, ay, and 
wept and prayed about you too; and they are 
now watching with wistful looks for your coming 
home. 


They will all be as glad to see you as I 
am, and the light in 
your home burns as 
brightly for you as I 
am doing here at the 
Nore. ; 

Had we time, we 
might make this Nore 
Light tell us much 
—-. news of the past. The 
==: wrecks of many a fair 
ship — notwithstanding 
-. its friendly glimmer— 

= have, alas! been strewn 
&-- around it. And in the 
old war time, when the 
French privateers used 
to creep up to our coasts, 
~ and our brave Jack tars 


> went forth to fight them, 
= it was frequently around 
_ .c- the Nore Light that the 
m battle took place. 

= Do not then despise 

; this old light, nor call 
- it an ugly red ship. 
Look at it; as it pitches 
about at its moorings, 
its red sides contrast it 
with the other vessels 
that are passing, and render it, I think, rather 
picturesque. 

Now that I have brought you to the Nore, my 
task is finished. I hope you have enjoyed the 


voyage. ; 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY’S RULES FOR 
HEALTH. 


Great temperance, open air, 
Easy !abour, little care. 
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' resolved to endeavour to find the missionary, and 


THE BAY OF ISLANDS. ' | to seek such protection as he could afford us for 
the night. | 

' Increasing masses of clouds rolled wp and 
MANY years ago, when New Zealand was a land | spread over the sky; and as we groped our way 
of uninterrupted beathenism, the ship in which | through the deep and tangled forest, darkness 
I was a common sailor dropped anchor, at a cau-' like that of Egypt enveloped us. After wander- 
tious distance from the shore, in one of the har-|ing about we hardly knew where for some time 
bours of that island. We had been months upon! we heard the loud shouts of savayes either in con- 
the ocean, without seeing any land; and whenthe flict or in revelry. Cautiously we approached the 
sublime mountains and luxuriant valleys of that | sounds, till we beheld a large party gathered 
magnificent isle rose from the wide waste of, around their fires, with the hideous trophies of 
waters before us, it was difficult to realize that | their recent battle, and exulting over their victory. 
We were not approaviiing some region of fairy en- | We thought it wise to keep as far from them as 
chantment. | possible, and again turned from the light of their 

We soon, however, found that we were still in| fire into the dark forest, where we could hardly 
this world of sin and woe ; for it so happened that | see an arm’s length before us. 
there was a terrible fight between two war parties; We at length came upon a little path, and 
of the natives raging at the very hour in which | slowly following it along, stumbling, in the dark- 
we entered the lovely bay. ness, over rocks and roots of trees, we came in 

Frem the deck of our ship we witnessed with ; view of the twinkling light of a lamp. J, with 
awe the whole revolting scene, the fierce assault, | another one of the party, was sent forward to re- 
the bloody carnage, the infuriated shrieks, the | connoitre. 
demoniac attitudes of those maddened savages, as; We soon found that the light proceeded from a 
they fell upon each other with a degrce of fury | hut, but whether from the night fire of a savage 
which seemed worse than human. Often we saw: New Zealander or from the lamp of the Christian 
the heavy club of the New Zealand savage fall! missionary we knew not; and few can imagine 
upon the head of his antagonist ; and as he fell | the anxiety with which we cautiously moved along 
liteless to the ground his head was beaten by , to ascertain how the fact might be. 
reiterated blows, till exhaustion satiated fury. | Our hopes were greatly revived by the sight of 
This awful scene of savage life, as veheld froin a glazed window; and when, through that window, 
the deck of our ship, impressed even us unthink- | we saw a man in the garb of a civilized life, with 
ing sailors with emotions of deepest melancholy. | his wife and one child, kneeling in their evening 

In consequence of the war, or some other cause, | prayers, our joy knew no bounds. 
no canoe from the shore approached our skip. As: Waiting a few moments till the prayer was 
we were entirely destitute of wood, the captain ! closed, we entered the door, and though the 
sent a boat’s crew, with many cantionsas to safety, | surprise of the inmates was very great in seeing 
to the opposit+ side of the harbour to collect some | two white sailors enter their dwelling, we were 
fuel. I was sent with this party. imost hospitably received. The missionary im- 

We landed upon a beautiful beach upon which | mediately lighted his lantern, and proceeding 
a heavy surf was rolling. The savage seene we | with us, led the rest of our party to his humble 
had just witnessed so filled us with terror that we abole. We all slept upon his floor for the night. 
were every moment apprehensive that a party of Weary, however, as I was, I found but little 
cannibals would fall upon us and destroy us. ‘rest. I thought of my quiet home, from which 

Atter gathering wood for some time we returned | I had been absent but a few months. I thought 
te the boat, and found to our distnay that the! of my mother, and her anxiety about her sailor 
surf rolling in upon the beach had so increased, | boy in this his first voyage. The scene was 
that it was impossible to launch the boat. The! indeed a novel one to me. The swelling winds 
sun was just setting behind angry clouds, which | of the tempestuous night, the wild scenes of man 
betokened a rising storm. The crested waves were | and nature all around us, the vivid image of the 
rolling more and more heavily in from the ocean. | bloody conflict, with the remembrance of its 
A dark night was coming on, and savage warriors, ! hideous and fiend-like outcries—ali united so to 
their hands already dripping with blood, were , impress my spirit, that 1 found but little repose. 
evervwhere around. i My companions, however, perhaps more accus- 

We wereall silent. No one was willing to speak jtomed to danger, and perhaps less addicted to 
of his fears, and yet no one could conceal them. ;| thought, were soon soundly asleep. 

Before we left the ship the captain had in-; Early in the morning, a party of warriors came 
forined us that an English missionary had erected! to the missionary’s hut in search of us, having 
his hut about two miles from the place where we | sornehow ascertained that a boat’s crew were en 
were to land. The captain had visited him about} the shore. The missionary and his wife, both in 
two years before in his solitary home, and it was! countenance and manner, manifested the deepest 
then very uncertain whether he would be able to | anxiety for our safety. The savages were imperi- 
continue in his post of danger. We immediately; ous and rnde, and it seemed to me then that 


A SAILOR’S STORY. 
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nothing but the restraining power of God pre- 
served this family uninjured in the midst of such 
cruel and treacherous men. While they had been 
somewhat subdued in spirit by the kindness, the 
meekness, and the utter helplessness of the mis- 
sionarv’s family, they considered us sailors fair 
gaine for plunder and abuse. By the most earnest | 
solicitations on the part of the missionary they : 
were induced to spare us. | 
_ The missionary accompanied us to our boat, ; 
and. we had for our retinue a troop of rioting and 
carousing savages, brandishing their bloody war- | 
clubs over our heads, to convince us that we were | 
in their power. A walk of two miles conducted 
us to the beach. 

It was a fearful walk, and the watchful anxiety 
of our friend proved that he considered our danger | 
to be great. 

When we arrived at the beach, some of the na- 
tives manifested -great reluctance te let us go. 


Some took hold of our boat to draw it further, 
upon the land, while they seemed to be earnestly | 
arguing with the rest upon the folly of permitting | 
our escape. At length, however, they yielded : 
to the remonstrances of the missionary, and aided ' 
us in launching our boat through the now subsid- | 
ing surf. 


As we rowed from the shore, and I looked back | 
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FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS. 


NO... IX.—THE LIVE SUSPENSION BRIDGRE. 


THE drollest bridge I ever heard of was a suspen- 
sion bridge in Mexico—a living one. Let me tell 
you about it. 

Do you see the hundreds of ring-tailed monkeys 
yonder, chattering away as they march towards 


the stream? They mean to cross, but they cannot 


jump it, and a monkey would rather go into fire 
than water. Lie still in the grass, and we shall 
see all about it. 

Here they are, just opposite, an old greyhead 
leading them, and the others commanding under 
him. See how they examine the trees on the 
bank. | 

Ah, now two or three dozen are scampering up 


that tall cotton tree overhanging the narrowest 


part of the stream. How high they go! 

And now a big fellow runs out to the end of a 
branch, whips his tail round it, and swings off 
head downwards. 

Look, the one behind seems to be climbing 
down the body of the first, and twisting his tail 
round his neck and arm, That’s just it, aud then 
he swings off, and another and another do the 


| same, till there is a long string of them hanging 


from the tree, the hands of the last resting on the 


upon that devoted man, standing upon the beach | ground. 


in the midst of these rude savages, and thought 


Nowthey begin to swing backwards and forwards 


of his return to his solitary home, and of the days, | like a pendulum. 


weeks, and months he must there pass in thank- | 


less labours, I thought that his lot was, in a_ till the one at the end—he whose hands rested on 


worldly point of view, one of the hardest I had 
ever known; and I wondered that any man could 
be so hard-hearted as to speak in terms of re- 
proach, and point the finger of scorn towards the 
Christian missionary. 

In my last voyage, about two years ago, I again 
entered this same harbour. It is now called the 
Bay of Islands, and is one of the most beautiful 
places in natural scenery on the surface of the 
globe. 


I could hardly credit my eyes as I looked | 


Away they go, stretching further and further, 


the gronnd—clutches the branch of a tree on the 
opposite bank. 

Bravo! the chain is complete, and the bridge 
ready for use. Away scamper the troop, four or 
five hundred, up the cotton tree, and along the 
bridge, till they are all safely over. 

But how is the ‘‘ bridge” itself to cross ? 

Why, number one, who first swung from the 
tree, must let go his tail. 

But do not you see that the branch on this side 


out upon a handsome and thrifty town, with many | is much lower than the branch of the cotton tree ¢ 
dwellings indicative of wealth and elegance. | 1f number one lets go, he and half a dozen more 

There were churches of tasteful architecture, and! will be dashed on the bank or soused into the 

school children with their slates and books. And river. 

there were to be seen New Zealand families dwell- | The monkeys see all this if you do not; for, 

ing in cheerful parlours, sanctified by morning look! a strong fellow is twisting his tail round 

prayers and evening hymns. the last on this side, another fastens to him, 

The untiring labours of the missionary had, | another, another, a dozen have been added to the 

through God's blessing, created a new world ; and | bridge. 

the emotions of deep compassion with which I| Ah, now J see what they are at! 

had regarded him, when we left himon the beach| These last run up to a much higher branch, 

along with the savages, were transformed into | and lift the lower end of the bridge till it is almost 

sentiments of admiration and almost envy in view | level with the other side. Ne doubt that scream 
f his achievements. All other labours seemed | from the highest was a signal, for number one now 

trivial compared with his. lets go his tail, and in a moment the bridge is 

And I then felt, and still feel, that if any man | safely swung over. 

ean lie down with joy upon a dying bed, itishe| A minute more, and all have disappeared in 

who can look back upon a life successfully devoted | the forest. 

to raising a savage people to the comforts, refine-| Man is a very clever animal, but as he has no 

ments, and virtues of a Christian life. A. P. | tail he could not make such a bridge as this. 
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CHRIST OUR REFUGE. 


THERE were six citics in the land of Canaan which 
were set apart as places of refuge, to which a man 
might flee if he had, either by accident or design, 
killed another. These cities were easy of access. 
Three were on the west side of the river Jordan, 
and three on the east side. Every year the roads 
leading to them were examined, to see that they 
were in good condition, and that there was no- 
thing in the way to stop the manslayer as he was 
running from his pursuer. At different points 
there was a guide-board, and on it was written, 
efuge, refuge ! 

‘ If a ar by accident killed another, and 
reached one of these cities before his pursuer, he 
was allowed to stay there until the death of the 
high priest who was then living. But if in anger 
a man had purposely killed another, then, although 
he sought refuge in one of these cities, he was 
given up to the avenger of blood to beslain. You 
will find more about these cities and their names 
if you will read the thirty-fifth chapter of Num- 
bers, the nineteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, and 
the twentieth chapter of Joshua. 

But what interest can the boys and girls, and 
all the older persons who read our magazine — for 
there are a great many older than childhood who 
love to read it—have in these old cities ? 

I will try to tell you. God has different ways 
of teaching. A great many things about which 
we read in the Old Testament are what are called 
types. A type, in Scripture language, means a 
pattern, or a likeness to a person who is to come, 
or to an event which is to take place. It points 
forward to something more valuable than itself. 
Thus, for example, the blood of the lamb which 
was slain on the Jewish altar was a type or fore- 
shadowing of the crucifixion of Jesus Christ for 
our salvation. Hence John the Baptist, pointing 
to the Saviour, said to his disciples, ‘‘ Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world” (John i. 29). The paschal lamb, which 
was slain to commemorate the deliverance of the 
Jews from the bondage of Egypt (see Exodus, 
chap. 12), and the lamb which was offered daily, 
both morning and evening, in the service of the 
temple, were representations of the greater sacri- 
fice which Christ came from heaven to make for 
our salvation. 

So the land of Canaan was a type of heaven. 
The lifting up of the brazen serpent on a pole was 
a type of our Saviour’s crucifixion ; and the cities 
of refuge were a beautiful type of Jesus Christ, 
who is the sinner’s refuge. 

You know, my dear readers, that we have all 
sinned, and that we all need a place of safety. 
The avenger says, ‘‘Thou shalt surely die.” 
Escape for thy life. But that we may not die 
eternally, God has given to us the Bible as our 
cuide-board ; the Bible is constantly pointing to 
Jesus Christ as the sinner’s refuge. He is our 
hiding-place. It is to Him Isaiah refers when he 
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says, ‘‘ Anda man shall be as an hiding-place from 
the wind, and acovert from the tempest; as rivers 
of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land’’ (Isa. xxxii. 2). 

The way to our city of refugeis plain. ‘‘I am 
the way,’’ is the Saviour’s own direction. The gate 
is always open, and the assurance is, ‘‘ Him that 
cometh to Me I will in no wise cast out.” 

I want you to remember, my readers, that it is 
a great deal easier to run to this City of Refuge 
when you are young, than it will be if you put it 
off until youare old. The promise of the Saviour 
is, ‘‘They who seek Me early shall find Me.” 
Will you not flee to Jesus as your hiding-place! 
Will you not seek Him when He may be found! 
How sad it will be if you should neglect to do so! 
You will need a refuge when the tempest of God's 


judgments shall burst upon the wicked. Oh, 


then, how glad you will be if you can say, as 
David said of his trust in God, ‘‘Thou art my 
hiding-place ; Thou shalt preserve me from trou- 
ble ; Thou shalt compass me about with songs of 
deliverance”! (Psa. xxxii. 7). 8. C. 


A BIBLE EXERCISE. 


A LOVELY Christian grace will be discovered by 
the initials of the following words. 

. Impostors. 

. A sabbath walk. 

. The scene of a fearful massacre. 

A promoter of strife. 

. A great army. 

. A season for meditation. 

. A prejudiced yet sincere character. 

. An attempt to defeat God’s universal sen- 
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tence, 


9 and 10. What a Christian should feel him- 


self on earth. — 


THE LAST WORDS. 


“On,” said a little girl, bursting into tears on 
hearing of the death of a playmate, ‘*I did not 
ae that was the last time I had to speak kind 
to Amy.” 

The last time they were together she spoke 
cross to her, and the thought of that last cross 
word now lay heavy on her heart. 

This suggests a good rule about kind words. 
Speak kindly to your father, or your mother, or 
yeur brother, or your sister, or your playmate, 
or your teacher, or the poor when you are speak- 
ing, lest it may be your last time to speak to 


them. Cross words are very, very sorrowful to 
think of. a 


Letters to the Editor, and Books for Review, 
may be addressed to the Rev. W. M. WuitrEMory, 


and left for bim at the Publishers’, 24, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C 
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[LEONARD’s ‘‘ PLEASANT SURPRISE.” ] 
WINIFRED’S HOME. felt sympathy which he received respecting his 


new plan of action. He had always, of course, 
supper’ that Dr. Lee was a Christian; and the 
study of the Scripture had its appointed place in 
: the school instructions; but there was nothing, 
CHAPTER XXIII.—WINIFRED’S PLEASURE. | direct or indirect, in the conduct of their master 
Howakrp’s cheeks flushed with mingled pleasure | among them, which made the boys feel that reli- 
and surprise. It was a rare thing for the Doctor| gion was to him a matter of paramount import- 
to express himself in terms of such unqualified | ance. There was nothing which led them to infer 
approval, and his commendation was therefore| that he was guided, and that he wished them to 
all the more valuable. be guided, in ase duties, by the spirit and 
Nor was Howard quite prepared for the heart-/ teaching of the Bible. 


By the Author of ‘Dora SzLwry,” ‘ ERNEST 
WILTON,” &c. 


L 
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Why are Christian teachers so forgetful of their 
high privilege and responsibility? Why do they 
so often throw away the opportunities which they 
have of implanting right principles in the minds 
of their pupils? Why are they not ready, in 
school as well as out of school, to let their light 
shine, instead of indolently hiding it under a 
bushel ? 

But as these are scarcely questions for our 
young readers to answer, we need not now dwell 
upon them ; only we may just say, in passing, that 

oward’s frank avowal of his sentiments towards 
Leonard Jenkins roused Dr. Lee to the con- 
sciousness that it was possible even for a school- 
boy to act from Christian motives. 

And then came the consideration, whether he 
had endeavoured to train his pupils with a view 
to that end; and if the Doctor was thus brought 
to a sense of his own past deficiencies, and to 
a resolve to do differently in this respect for the 
future, who can help tracing this result to its 
small beginning, when little Mary drank in the 
lessons of truth from her sister’s lips ? 

At Howard’s earnest request, the Doctor agreed 
that he would not take any public notice of 
Leonard Jenkins’ behaviour, but that he would 
leave the affair altogether in Howard’s hands. 

So absorbed was: Howard in talking to the 
Doctor, that Winifred’s quiet return to her seat 
was unnoticed by him; and the remainder of the 
conversation which she heard was sufficient to 
furnish her with a clue to the right understand- 
ing of her brother's accident: She saw it all now 
as clear as could be; and wondered that she had 
been so dull as-not to have guessed it before. 
And yet how was she likely to imagine that such 
a high-spirited, quick-tempered boy as Howard 
would manifest so patient and forgiving a spirit ? 

‘* Oh, ‘Howard,’ she exclaimed, turning: to 
him with a bright smile of affection as soon 
as Dr. Lee had departed, ‘‘ how nobly you have 
behaved ! I am so glad of it!” 

‘* Now don’t you make a fuss like the Doctor,”’ 
said Howard, with all a boy’s dislike to senti- 
mentality, ‘‘it is nothing out of the common 
way; I’ve only done what was right.” 

‘* Well, Howard, we ought to be thankful if 
we are enabled to do that.” 

‘‘ Yes,” he said, gravely. Then he added, in 
a lighter tone, ‘‘ You must take half the credit, 
if there is any, Winifred ; for it is through you, 
in the first instance, that Leonard goes free.” 

‘‘Through me !” 

** Yes, through you.” . 

‘‘'Why, Howard, I never spoke to you: about 
him ; I do not even know him.” 

‘*No; but don’t you remember teaching Mary 
and Walter out of the new picture-book one 
Sunday afternoon ?” 

And having recalled this incident to Winifred’s 
memory, he told her how her remarks, and the 
subsequent perusal of the ‘‘ Holy War,” had in- 
clined him to become one of Christ’s. ‘‘ faithful 
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soldiers and servants;” but how he had been 
staggered for a time by the New Testament 
eommandment to love one’s enemies, and to 
overcome evil with good. 

And then he owned that he should certainly 
have failed if little Mary’s repetition of Wini- 
fred’s words about a soldier always obeying orders 
had not decided him to persevere. 

I do not think you can quite enter into the joy 
which Winifred experienced as she listened to 
this welcome confession, unless you have your- 
self gone forth, as she had, bearing precious seed, 
which has been sown, perhaps, amidst tears, and 
many discouragements. 

‘‘ Here is papa coming,” exclaimed Howard, 
abruptly; ‘‘ don’t let us say any more about it 
now.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—LOTTIF FALLS IN PUBLIC 
EsTIMATION. 


But Howard’s precaution was useless, for Mr. 
Atherton, as he was walking home with Percy, 
had met Dr. Lee, and had heard from -him the 
ontlines of hisinterview with Howard. The Doctor 
had spoken in high terms of the good feeling which 
Howard had shown, and had eongratulated Mr. 
Atherton on having so promising a son. 

Percy missed these observations, as ke was 
then 2 little in advance, and’ the Doeter pur- 
posely lowered his tone; and his: father: wisely 
forbore to repeat them; but: Percy was ‘satisfied 
with having learnt Howard’s secret, and he came 
indoors fall of the subject. o.. 

So there was quite a family conolave round the 
tea-table, for Gertrude had -hurried’ down-stairs 
when Mr. Atherton arrived, and Lottie -presently 
made her appearance. It was difficult to tell 
which of the party talked the most: Howard 
was beset with a variety of questions; and now 
that there was no: need of coneealment he an- 
swered them freely. But Winifred was pleased 
to see that he put the fairest construction that he 
could upon Leonard’s conduct. 

‘* It turns out just like a stery in a book,” said 
Gertrude, 

‘‘It is only what I thought all along,” said 
Percy. ‘‘I was not so soft as to believe that 
Howard fell of his own accord.” 

‘*'You might have told ws, Howard,” said 
Gertrude; ‘‘we ought to have known the 
truth.” 

‘* Fancy telling a secret to a girl/” said Percy; 
‘‘you might as well publish it in the newspaper 
at once.” | : : 

‘‘ What is the Doctor going to do to Leonard?” 
said Lottie, when there was a slight pause. 

‘** Nothing,”’ was Howard’s reply. - 

‘* Nothing !’’ exclaimed two er three voices 
together. 

‘*You don’t mean that he. will let him off 
because you do?” said Percy. —_ 


Howard nodded. ‘‘ He promised:ma he woald.” 
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.“ Well, you are a couple of fools, then, that ‘is 
certain.” 

‘* Percy, I cannot have ‘such language here,” 
said his father. . 

‘*T beg your pardon, sir,” said Percy, ‘‘ but it 
is enough to vex a post. However, we shall give 
Mr. Leonard a specimen of our opinion about him 
out of school-hours.” | 7 

‘“No, you won't,” said Howard. 

‘* Why not?” 

‘*The Doctor says that no one is to interfere 
with Leonard unless I do; and that not a word 
is to be said to the rest of the boys about his 
unfair conduct.” 

“‘ Yes, he desired it might not be named out of 
our family; so now we shall see how a boy can 
keep a secret,” said Mr. Atherton, smiling at 
Percy’s manifest annoyance. . 

‘‘ Bother the Doctor!” muttered Percy; but 
the remark was inaudible to all but Winifred, 
who was next to him. 

. “Jt is a complete puzzle to me how the Doctor 

found it out,” said Howard. 

‘‘Somebody must have told him,” answered 
Winifred. 

‘“‘But nobody knew. except . myself,” said 
Howard ; ‘‘ at least, not till to-day.” 

‘‘Perhaps he asked Leonard himself,” said 
Gertrude. | 

‘* Nonsense !”’ said Percy. ‘‘ Besides, if he 
had, Leonard would not have owned to it; he is 
not honest enough for that.” . 

‘‘ Why did not you request the Doctor to give 
you the source of his information?” said Wini- 
fred, pleasantly. 

‘“*So I. did,” answered Howard, ‘‘ but: he re- 
fused. I cannot imagine who told him. of 
Leonard's tricks.” e 

‘< Why, I told him,” said Lottie, delighted at 
having this bit of information to impart, and 
unable to withhold it any longer. | 

‘‘You told the Doctor?” said Howard, in 
utter astonishment. . 

And the faces of the rest were plainly indica- 
tive of the same emotion. 

‘‘ Yes,” answered Lottie, with a very self- 
complacent air, ‘‘I thought it was quite proper 
that he should know about it.” 

‘You absurd child !” said Percy. ‘‘ Wherever 
did you see the Doctor ?” 

Lottie so enjoyed the surprise she created, 
that she could afford to pass over the unflattering 
title applied to her. 

‘‘I met him this afternoon as he was coming 
here, and we had such a long chat together. He 
turned back, and walked with me as far as 
Church Lane, that he might hear all I could tell 
him about Leonard !” 

‘* But, Lottie, I never said anything to you 
about Leonard,” said Howard, in some per- 
plexity. 

‘* How is it you were so wise, Lottie?” said 
Winifred. 


‘*Oh, I heard Howard and Arthur Richardson 
talking over the ice affair, and they both said it 
was Leonard who pushed Howard down, and that 
it was Leonard too who had thrown that snow- 
ball with a stone in it at him; and so——” 

‘* You were listening at the door, then,” inter- 
rupted Howard. ‘‘For shame, Lottie!” 

“I did not think you would have done such a. 
mean thing,” said Percy. : 

‘‘It was not mean,” said Lottie, ‘*I did not 
listen ; that is, not on purpose, I was going 
into the room for my scarlet wool, not knowing 
that Arthur was there, and I should not have 
listened at all, only I caught Leonard’s name, - 
and found they were speaking of the accident, 
and I just stood still where I was until I heard 
Howard say that Arthur was right in thinkin 
Leonard was at the bottom of all the mischief. 
I did not stay a minute after that, for Winifred 
called me to go out.” | 

‘* Well, you are.a pretty young lady, I must 
say,” rejoined Percy. . ‘‘ Ferreting out secrets in 
that underhand style, and then hurrying off at 
full speed to tell them to the Doctor!” . 

' YT did not hurry off to the Doctor,” said 
Lottie, indignantly ; ‘‘I had no idea of telling 
him, or even of speaking to him when I went out.” 

‘‘'Why did you tell him, then?” said Mr. 
Atherton, quietly. ar ee . 

‘‘Well, papa, this was how it happened,” said 
Lottie. ‘Just as I got to the Enderby Road I 
saw Dr. Lee, with his dog, coming towards me. 
And when he came nearer he smiled, and stopped. 


to inquire how Howard was, and he said he was 


going to call at our house.” 

‘*T wonder that he should know you alone,’ 
said Winifred. | 

‘‘He can only have seen you sometimes with 


Howard or Percy,” said Gertrude, ‘‘and he has 


never spoken to you before.” 

‘‘Oh, he has a good memory, no doubt,” re- 
plied Lottie; ‘‘at all events, he did remember 
me, for he asked whether I was not one of the 
Miss Athertons.”’ . 

Lottie did not say how she had attracted the- 
Doctor’s notice, and assisted his recollection, by 
the steady, expressive looks with which she had 
regarded him ; indeed, I do not think she was. 
herself aware of the fact. | 

‘¢ But, Lottie,” said her father, ‘‘I do not sup-. 
pose that the Doctor asked you anything about 
Leonard. What occasion was there for you to- 
mention him ?” . 

‘It popped out in a minute, papa, without my 
thinking much about it.”’ | 

‘*But you should not speak without thinking.” 

‘*But if I had thought, papa,” said Lottie, 
honestly, ‘‘I dare say I should have done just 
the same ; because it seemed to me such a good 
opportunity for preventing any further mischief 
oP Leovatd's You know it was right he should 
be stopped in his bad behaviour to Howard, for- 
nobody can. tell. what mischief he would have: 
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done next. You are not angry with me, 
papa ?” 

‘*Not angry, Lottie, but sorry that you are 
so impulsive and heedless. Your intention was 
good, I allow; but when you reflect a little, you 
will see that it was not your place to go and 
reveal things which you had accidentally over- 
heard to Dr. Lee. If you were really anxious 
about Howard, you should have spoken to Wini- 
fred or to me about him, and have left us to 
decide what was best. You are only a little 
girl, and cannot be expected to have the judgment 
of an older person, and therefore you should not 
be so hasty in word or action, but should be 
willing to be guided by others.” 

This grave speech had the effect which such 
speeches usually had on Lottie. It went in at 
one ear and out at the other. She listened to it 
a easton and forgot it the next minute. 

ne portion of it, however, must be excepted. 
She was not pleased with Mr. Atherton’s allusion 
to her ‘* eee and she named it after- 
wards to her sister. 

‘* Papa said I was only a little girl, Winifred ; 
he forgets that I shall be fourteen in December !” 


CHAPTER XXV.—TEASING LOTTIE. 


LotT1z had to bear a considerable amount of 
teasing from both her brothers, on account of 
her presumption in talking to Dr. Lee. 

But Lottie was accustomed to be laughed at, 
and her natural good temper generally enabled 
her to laugh in return, and thus deprived her 
opponents of the gratification of annoying her. 

And in the present instance she was so elated 
by the consequence which she had gained through 
her familiar converse with the grand Doctor, and 
by the successful hindrance which she had, in 
her own imagination at least, placed between her 
brother and Leonard’s ill-natured attacks, that 
she did not care at all for the boys’ quizzing. 

And when Howard ascertained that she had 
not heard his injunction to Arthur to be silent, 
and that her sole reason for communicating the 
intelligence to Dr. Lee was her loving desire to 
ward off any fresh danger from himself, he put 
aside the vexation he at first felt about the 
Doctor’s knowledge of his affairs, and left off 
bantering Lottie. 

But Percy was not quite so generous. He 
drew queer caricatures of Lottie and the Doctor, 
representing them in most ludicrous and im- 
possible positions, with all sorts of nonsensical 
remarks emanating from their lips; and these 
were sometimes stuck up over the parlour mantel- 
shelf, and at other times were slily pinned on to 
the back of Lottie’s dress. 

And if anything happened to be said that in 
any way bordered upon school matters, he would 
check the speaker by a loudly whispered ‘Hush |! 
hush ! mixd what you say! we shall have Lottie 
tunning off presently to tell this to the Doctor.” 


Why are boys and girls so fond of teasing one 
another? Winifred was obliged at last to speak to 
Percy about it, and to beg him to be silent. 

‘*A little harmless joking was very well, 
Percy,” she said, ‘‘and Lottie perhaps deserved 
it for her interference; but it can be no fun to 
you to wear the subject threadbare, and it is not 
right to try Lottie’s temper so far. You would 
not like to be teased by any of the rest as you are 
now teasing her; and we must endeavour to keep 
the ‘ golden rule,’ Percy, if we are to be happy 
and comfortable together.” 

‘*@h, Lottie will live after she is laughed at,” 
said Percy, carelessly, ‘‘and she ought not to 
have made herself so ridiculous if she could not 
take the consequences.” 

‘*T think she has ‘taken them,’ as you call it, 
with much more good humour than you or | 
should have done, Percy; and I am quite sure 
you will try and be less tantalizing to her in 
future—about Dr. Lee, I mean.” 

‘¢ Well, to oblige you, perhaps I may; not to 
oblige Lottie.” 

‘*T am willing to bear all the obligation,” said 
Winifred, smiling, ‘‘ but I want you to act from 
a better motive than that, Percy.”’ 

As Percy never told Winifred the motive whicl 
really influenced him, I cannot disclose it to my 
readers ; but I am happy to be able to say that 
he followed her advice, and refrained from farther 
ageravating sarcasms about Lottie and Dr. Lee. 

How useful an elder sister may often be in 
promoting the peace of the family! 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A SURPRISE. 


Howakp was well enough now to return to 
school, and it was settled that he should go 
next week with Percy. He looked forward with 
pleasure to resuming his old studies and pursuits, 
and he was sure of a hearty welcome from his 
companions. 

But he wished, before he went back, to see 
Leonard Jenkins. Leonard had been away in 
London, visiting an uncle, but he was expected 
home every day; and one day Howard heard that 
he had arrived at his mother’s. So Howard 
planned to call upon him the following after- 
noon. 

He would have invited Leonard to see him, as 
he was half afraid whether the walk to his house 
might not be rather trying for his ankle, which 
was still weak; but Ee new such a request 
would fail of its object. Leonard would naturally 
wonder what could be wanted with him, as he 
never visited at the Athertons’; and the con- 
sciousness of his own wrong feelings and conduct 
would render him suspicious of Howard’s in- 
tentions. Indeed, under any circumstances, it 
was not likely that he would be desirous of 
mecting Howard, and therefore he would be sure 
to find some excuse for not coming. 

So Howard resolved that he would cal) upon 
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Leonard, and thus secure, if he could find him by 
himself, a little quiet talk with him. Percy was 
going on business for his father to a gentleman 
who lived three miles off, and Howard agreed to 
accompany him as far as their roads lay together. 
It was a fine afternoon, and Howard enjoyed the 
walk exceedingly. 

But he had overrated his strength, or else he 
tasked it too freely in trying to keep up with 
Percy, for before he reached Leonard’s his foot 

ained him so much that he could not get any 
urther without resting. 

‘*T ought not to have let you go on so fast,”’ 
said Percy, in a tone of self-reproach, as he looked 
at his brother’s pale face, and saw that he was in 
considerable sao *‘T forgot that you were not 
equal to much yet; why did not you remind me 
of it ?” 

‘*T did not think of it myself,” said Howard, 
‘“‘till I felt my ankle giving way, and therefore 
you were not likely to remember it.” 

‘‘ What will you do? It is a good step to Mrs. 
Jenkins’, yon cannot walk there at present with- 
out hurting yourself.” 

‘If there were only some place to sit down, I 
eould wait here till you returned.” 

‘* And give up Leonard ?”’ 

‘‘Yes; until another day.” 

But where was a seat to be obtained for 
Howard?! It is true they had just reached the 
neighbourhood of some houses, but there were 
no shops among them, and private dwellings are 
seldom available to strangers. 

Just in this emergency the door of the cottage 
close to which they were stending was opened 
by a comfortable-looking widow, who came for- 
ward to ask them to step in, if they pleased, to 
her little parlour and rest themselves. She had 
noticed Howard leaning against the railings, as 
if he were fatigued or unwell, and kindly put her 
room at their service. 

‘Mrs. Jenkins, I believe,” said Howard, in 
some surprise, as he met her cheerful glance. 

‘Yes,’ she answered, in her turn equally sur- 
prised, ‘‘but J have not the pleasure of knowing 
you young gentlemen.” 

‘‘Our name is Atherton,” said Howard, ‘‘ and 
your son is one of my schoolfellows. I remember 
seeing you at our last examination. Don’t you 
recollect my getting another ticket of admission 
for you, because you had lost yours?” 

**To be sure I do, now I come to look at you ; 
but my eyes have grown uncommon dim lately. 
Come in, pray come in, and stay as long as ever 
you want to.” 

Mrs. Jenkins was not what is usually styled a 
lady, but she was a thoroughly kind-hearted, 
sociable person. 

‘‘TIs Leonard at home ?” 

‘** No, he has just stepped out into the market- 
lace, but he will soon be back. He will be de- 
ighted to see you, I am sure.” 

Percy went on his errand, and Howard was 
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ushered into the parlour, where he was well 
entertained by Leonard’s mother. She ex- 
plained the reason of his unexpectedly meeting 
with her in that locality. She had removed from 
her old house rather suddenly the previous week. 
An advantageous opportunity of parting with it 
had presented itself, and she had gladly ac- 
cepted the offer, as she was anxious for a change. 
The cottage was small, she said, but it was plenty 
large enough for herself and Leonard; and it 
would be pleasanter for him, because it was so 
much nearer his school. He was the only one 
now that she had to care for, and she studied his 
comfort in everthing. 

Howard thought to himself what a pity it wae 
that so good a mother had not a better son. 

By-and-bye Leonard’s ded was heard approach- 
ing. His mother hastened to open the door. 
‘* Here is a pleasant surprise for you, Leonard,” 
she said. 

It was certainly a surprise, but was it a pleasant 
one? 


LIVE USEFULLY. 


A SOLDIER'S widow lived in a little hut, near 
a mountain village. Her only child was a poor 
cripple. Hans was a kind-hearted boy. He 
loved his mother, and would gladly have helped 
her to bear the burdens of poverty, but his 
feebleness forbade it. He sould not even join in 
the rude sports of the young mountaineers. At 
the age of fifteen years he felt keenly the fact 
that he was useless to his mother and the world. 

It was at this period that Napoleon Buonaparte 
was making his power felt throughout Europe. 
He had decreed that the Tyrol should belong 
to Bavaria, and not to Austria, and sent a French 
and Bavarian army to accomplish his purposes. 
The Austrians retreated. The Tyrolese resisted 
valiantly. Men, women, and children of the 
mountain-land were filled with zeal in defence of 
their homes. On one occasion ten thousand 
French and Bavarian troops were destroyed in a 
single mountain pass, by an immense avalanche 
of rocks and trees prepared and hurled upon them 
by an unseen foe. 

A secret arrangement existed among the Tyrol- 
ese, by which the approach of the enemy was to 
be communicated by signal fires from village to 
village, from one mountain height to another ; 
and combustible materials were laid ready to give 
an instant alarm. 

The village in which Hans and his mother 
lived was in the direct line of the route the 
French army would take, and the people were 
full of anxiety and fear. All were preparing for 
the expected struggle. 

The widow and her crippled son alone seemed! 
to have no part but to sit still and wait. 

‘SAh, Hans!” she said, one evening, ‘‘it is 
well for us now that you can be of little use ; they 
would else make a soldier of you.” 
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This struck a tender chord. The tcars rolled 
from his cheek. 

‘* Mother, I am useless,” cried Hans, in bitter 
grief. ‘‘Look round our village—all are busy, 
all ready to strive for home and fatherland ; 
I am useless.” 

“My boy, my kind, dear son, you are not use- 
less to me.” 

‘*'Yes, to you; I cannot work for you, cannot 
support you in old age. Why was I made, 
mether ?” 

‘* Hush, Hans!” said his mother; ‘‘ you know 
these repining thoughts are wrong. You will live 
to find the truth of our old proverb, — 


‘God has his plan 
For every man.’ ” 


Little did Hans think that, ere a fow weeks had 
passed, this truth was to be verified in a strange 
manner. 

Easter holidays, the festive season of Switzer- 
land, came. The people lost their fears of in- 
vasion in the sports of the season. All were busy 
in the merry-making—all but Hans. He stood 
alone in the porch of his mountain hut, overlook- 
ing the village. 

Toward the close of Easter day, after his usual 
evening prayer, in which he breathed the prayer 


that the Father of mercies would, in his good |. 


time, afford him some opportunity of being useful 
v his mother and to others, he fell into-a deep 
sleep. ; 

He awoke in the night, as if from a dream, 
under the strong impression that the French and 
Bavarian army was appease - 4 

He could not shake off this impression ; but 
with the hope of being rid of it, he arose, hastily 
iia himself, and strolled up the mountain 
path. 
The cool air did him good, and he continued 
his walk till he climbed to the signal pile. Hans 
walked round the pile; but where were the 
watchers? They were nowhere to be seen, and 
perhaps they were busied with the festivities of 
the village. 

Near the pile was an old pine tree, and-in its 
hollow stem the tinder was laid ready. Hans 
paused by the ancient tree, and as he listened a 
singular sound caught his attention, now quick- 
ened iy the peculiar circumstances in which he 
found himself, and by the perception that much 
might depend on him. He heard a slew and 
stealthy tread, then the click of muskets, and 
two soldiers crept along the cliff. Seeing no one, 
for Hans was hidden by the old. tree, they gave 
the signal to some comrades in the distance. 

Hans saw instantly the plot and the danger. 
The secret of the signal pile had been revealed to 
the enemy; a party had been sent forward to 
destroy it; the army was marching to attack the 
village. : ! 

With no thought of his own peril, and perhaps 
recalling the proverb his. mothe had ‘quoted, he 


seized the tinder, struck the light, and flung the 
blazing turpentine brand into the pile. 

The two soldiers, whose backs were then turned 
to the pile, waiting the arrival of their comrades, 
were seized with fear. | 

But they soon saw there were no foes in am- 
bush, only a single youth running down the 
mountain path. They fired and lodged a bullet 
in the boy’s shoulder. 

Yet the signal fire was blazing high, and the 
whole country would be aroused. 

It was already aroused, from mountain-top to 
mountain-top. 

The plan of the advancing army was defeated, 
and a hasty retreat followed. 

Hans, faint and bleeding, made his way to the 
village. The people, with their arms, were mus- 
tering thick and fast. All was consternation. 
The inquiry was everywhere heard, ‘* Who lighted 
the pile ?” 

lt was I,” said at last a weak, almost expiring 
voice, 

Poor crippled Hans tottered among them say- 
ing, ‘‘The enemy, the French was there.” 

Te faltered, and sank upon the ground.: 

‘‘Take me to my mother,” he said; ‘‘at last 
I have not been useless.” | 

They stooped to lift him. 

‘“What is this?” they ‘cried, **he ‘has beea 
shot. It is true, Hans, the cripple, has saved 
us.” | 

They carried him to his mother, and: she bent 
in anguish over his pale face. Hans opened his 
eyes and said, ‘‘ Don't weep for me,-dear mother, 
Iam happy now. Yes, mother, it is trae— 


‘God has his plan 


For every man.’ 


You see He had it for me, though we did not 
know exactly what it was.” 2 

Hans never quite recovered from his wound, 
but he lived long enough to know that he had 
been of use to his countrymen, and to see his 
mother, through him, revered and honoured in 
the village. 


WONDERFUL ESCAPE OF TWO 
MISSIONARIES. — 


I HEARD the other day, dear reader, a very in- 
teresting story, which perhaps you may like te 
hear also. Many years ago (in 1782), two mis- 
sionaries, who lived in a very cold part of North 
America, called Labrador, set out early one morn- 
ing on a journey of 150 miles, to a place called 
Okkah, where they wished to preach to some 
Esqnimaux (that is what the people who live in 
Labrador are ealled). 

The sledge in which they travelled over the ice 
was drawn by dogs, and was driven by a Chnris- 
tian Esquimaux whose name was Mark. Another 
sledge, with ~heathen Es -joinad .dom- 
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pany; both sledges contained five men, one 
woman, and a child. The weather was very fine, 
the frozen sea was very hard, and they hoped te 
reach Okkah in two or three days. 

But after they had gone some way the sea did 
not seem so hard, and when they lay down and 
put their ear close to the ice they could hear the 
hollow noise of the rolling, troubled waters. At 
mid-day they thought that they had better keep 
nearer the shore, as in some places there were 
large cracks in the ice, some of them one or two 
feet wide; over these the dogs leaped, the sledges 
following without danger. 

Towards night the wind rose to a storm, and 
the snow from off the tops of the high mountains 
was driven about and filled the air; at the same 
time the rolling of the sea under the ice had in- 
creased so much, that the sledges no longer glided 
evenly along, but went upand down. My readers 
will the better understand this, if they put a 
sheet of paper in a basin of water, and shake the 
water about, and from the movement of the paper 
they can fancy the motion of so large a sheet of 
ice, Many, many miles square, and three or four 
yards thick, supported by a troubled sca. 

The travellers now heard, in the distance, 
noises like the firing of cannon, caused by the 
bursting of the ice in many parts. The Esqui- 
maux, therefore, drove with the utmost speed to- 
wards the shore. 


And now they saw their dreadful danger. 


The ice having broken away from the shore was 
forced up and down by the sea, breaking into a 
thousand pieces with tremendous noise; all this, 
added to the storm of wind and snow, took away 
from the travellers almost all power of hearing or 
seeing anything plainly. Imagine the sledge, 
with the two missionaries sitting behind, and the 
driver before, urging on the poor frightened dogs, 
the sea ready to swallow them up. | 

But our merciful God, who always watches 
over his servants, stayed the proud waves, till by 
one great leap the dogs gained the shore, and the 
sledges were drawn up the beach in safety. 

Then, when His people were safe, did the sea 
return to its might, and the very ice on which 
they had just been travelling burst asunder and 
was overwhelmed in the sea. Oh, how their 
hearts glowed within them with grateful love for 
this escape! Even the heathen Esquimaux 
expressed gratitude to God for this deliverance. 

They now built a snow house a short distance 
from the beach, into which they all crept, thank- 
ful for this refuge from the piercing wind, which 
blew so violently that they could hardly stand. 
After taking their supper and singing a hymn, 
they lay down to sleep, but one of the mission- 
aries was kept awake by a painful sore throat; 
and this proved the means of saving them a 
second time from immediate death. 

About two in the morning he felt some salt 
water drop from the roof upon his lips; and next 
moment a tremendous wave came up elose to the 


jand the heathens had none at all. 


‘snow house; a second followed, carrying away the 


ice slab used as adoor. The missionary called to 
the others to rise and quit the place; One of 
them, with a large knife, cut a passage through 
the side of the hut, by which they escaped, just 
before a large wave carried away the whole hut. 
As soon as it was light they built another snow 
hut, and, miserable as such a dwelling is, they 
were thankful to creep into it. 

The missionaries had only brought enotgh 
food to last them until they should reach Okkah, 
They were 
therefore obliged to divide their small stock into 
daily portions, as there seemed no hope of soon 
leaving their present abode; for they must wait 
until the sea was frozen hard again. Each man 
had only a biscuit and a half each day, with a 
little coffee. The missionaries offered to give the 
Esquimaux one of their dogs, but as they had 
nothing to cook it with, not even ped could eat 
raw dog's flesh; and as the biscuit and a half was 
not enough for an Esquimaux’s appetite, they ate 
an old dry sack and mattress of: seal’s skin, sing- 
ing all the time, ‘‘ You wasa sack a few days ago, 
and now you are food for us.” 

But after six days they found that the ice was 
hard enough again, so they set out on their 
return to Nain, where they arrived in safety, to 
the great joy of their friends, who thanked God 
most fervently for his great mercy to them. -- 

We may ee eeage ys 3 from this history. 
Ist. God can take care of his people anywhere. 
2nd. Should not we ask Him to protect, com- 
fort, and bless those who have left their homes 
for his sake, and are willing to endure great hard- 
ships, either in very hot or very cold countries? 

Are we willing, like them, to give up all for 
Christ’s sake? He does not ask us all to preach 
to the heathen, but He does say to all, ‘‘If ye 
love Me, keep My commandments.” Are we 
trying to please Him in our lives, and are we 
helping all we can, by prayers and money, to 
teach the heathen about Jesus’ love? Could He 
say of us, ‘‘They have done what they could” ? 

Let us ask Him to forgive our past indolence, 
and to help us by his Spirit to serve Him better 
for the future. Ww. 


SAMBO AND HIS BIBLE. 


SaMBo was a slave in Jamaica. He had a kind 
earthly master ; but that which made him most 
happy was, he hac a loving Master and Friend in 
heaven. 
The mother of Sambo was a Christian negress. 
Among the few things she could call her own in 
this world was a part of a New Testament. But 
though only a part, it was of more value to her 
than silver and gold. 
Sambo had learned to read, and when his 
mother grew old, and was ready to die, she called 
him to her side, and told him not to neglect the 
‘* blessed .book ”"—-by. which she.meant that por- 
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tion of it which she had. Sambo did not forget 
her parting words. 

When labour was done in the evening he often 
sat at the door of his hut, and as the sun was set- 
ting, and the fireflies danced among the mango 
trees, he turned over the well-worn leaves of his 
mother’s Testament. He read very slowly, for 
he often had to stop and spell long words. 


el chapters he learned by heart; or as a 
little black boy once said, he ‘‘ put the book into 
his head.” 


But Bibles will wear out; and the rough fin- 
gers of a hard-working negro, to whom the book 
was a constant companion, made poor Sambo’s 
wear very quickly. The cover came off, and 
after many stitchings it could hold together no 
longer. af after leaf got torn; page after puge 
was lost ; in short, it became less and less, until 
it was nearly all gone. 

Time rolled on, and Sambo also became old and 
worn out, when his master gave him his freedom, 
and a little cottage to live in. 

The old man now loved more than ever to 
speak to the black people whom he met. He 
could call to mind very well the words he had 
once read in the torn Testament; but then he 
could not bring forth the book to show that these 
were really there. This made the negroes slight 
what he said. 

‘*Ah! it may be very true,” cried they ; ‘‘but 
show us in de book—show us in de book.” 

Now Sambo for some time could not do this ; 
but he heard that a large stock of new Bibles had 
arrived at Kingston, and that they were to be 
sold very cheap to any who would buy them. 

It was fifty miles from Sambo’s hut to Kings- 
ton—a long way for an old man to travel. It 
was too hot to walk in the middle of the day: 
early in the morning or late in the evening were 
the times for him to tramp along. But onward 
he went, and at length came to a missionary’s 
house, where the books were to be found. There 
he saw them all in a row—new Bibles—all com- 
plete. 

‘*Oh, massa,”’ he cried, ‘‘ how large! how fine! 
how good !” 

‘*'Yes, my friend,” said the missionary, ‘it is 
very true—they are indeed fine and good.” 

‘‘T want to buy one,” replied Sambo; and 
pointing to a copy with large print that would 
just suit his eyesight, asked what was the price. 

‘¢Six and sixpence,”’ was the answer. 

The negro’s face looked sad. 

‘* What is the matter?” said the missionary. 

‘‘Oh, deur massa,” cried Sambo, ‘dis is all 
me hab,” at the same time pulling about four 
shillings out of his jacket pocket, and holding it 
out in his hand. 

The missionary then told him that the Bibles 
were large ones, and well bound, and that they 
were worth much more than he asked for them. 

But the negro could only say, ‘‘ Massa, me be 
berry sorry ; but me hab no more dan dis.” 
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‘‘ What is your name, where do you come 
from ?” asked the missionary. 

How greatly astonished was he when he found 
how far his dark-faced brother had travelled on 
foot in that hot climate in his desire to obtain a 
Bible! Surely, thought the missionary, a man 
who can walk fifty miles here and fifty miles 
back, to get God’s word, is a man that I can 
trust. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ you have come a long way, 
and I do not like to send you home without tne 
book : will you promise, if I let you have it, to 
pay me the balance as soon as you get it ?” 

‘‘Oh yes, massa,” cried Sambo, ‘‘ me will, that 
me will.” 

The holy volume was soon in his hand, and he 
set olf on his way home with a very glad heart. 

As he came in sight of his humble cottage, it 
was the evening hour when the negroes left their 
work. They soon caught sight of him and called 
aloud, ‘‘Sambo! well, Sambo !” 

‘Joy! joy !’’ shouted Sambo, as he held up the 
book above his head. 

They soon came round him and cried, ‘‘ Now, 
Sambo, read, read it !” 

The old negro, tired as he was, sat down and 
read a chapter while they stood to listen. 

It was the third chapter of the Gospel by St. 
John. ‘‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted 
up : that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have eternal life. For God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” 

‘*Good ! good!” cried the negroes. 

‘*For God sent not his Son into the world 
to condemn the world; but that the world through 
Him might be saved.” 

‘*Very good ! very good !"’ again called out 
the hearers. 

When Sambo had ended the chapter, they 
cried, ‘*Go on! go on!” 

‘* No,” replied Sambo, ‘‘me no go on: the 
book is no paid for; but how much you give, 
ie ? how much you, Tom? and how much you, 

ary ? 29 

As they found they could get no more reading, 
they began to collect some sinall coins of-silver, 
till the sum was made up, and there was enough 
to get Sambo’s Bible out of debt. 

After some days’ rest Sambo set out again to 
Kingston, and paid the money, and from thai 
time he had the joy of possessing a complete 
copy of God’s holy book, to be his comfort in the 
last days of life, and from whose pages he could 
read ial of truth and love to his poor negro 
friends. 


Lord, thy words are dearer far 
Than ecarth’s choicest treasures are ; 
Purest gold or costly gem 

Are but dust compared with them. 


ho 
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PERCY RAYDON; 
OR, SELF-CONQUEST. 
By Emma Lezsirz, Author of ‘‘ Ellerslie House.” 


CHAPIER XXVIII.—THE Parry. 


Tux day of the party at length arrived, but no 
answer had been received to Caroline’s letter 
to ‘‘aunt Caroline,” and she had not come. 
Caroline was in a state of nervous anxiety more 
easy to be imagined than described, and all were 
made to feel the effects of her ruffled temper. 

‘‘ Why, what is the matter with your sister?” 
asked Lionel of Frank, as they were preparing for 
the first part of the charades; ‘‘she is dreadfully 
snappish this evening.” 
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[FRANK MAKING HIS CONFESSION OF MISCHIEF. ] 


‘‘T’ll tell you presently,” said Frank, in a 
mysterious tone. 

Lionel reminded him of his promise some time 
afterwards, when they happened to be alone. 

‘‘Well, you know,” said Frank, ‘‘ you would 
not let me do the mischief in your eharades, so | 
thought I would do a little on my own account.” 

‘‘ What do you mean ?”’ asked Lionel. 

‘Be patient now and I’ll tell you,” answered 
Frank. ‘‘Carrie had been writing some letters, 
and I found two of them left on the table not 
fastened ; one was directed to aunt Caroline— 
that hateful old maid that gets a fellow into 
no end of scrapes as soon as she sets foot in the 
house,—and the other was directed to a Miss 
Martin ; however, I slipped her letter into aunt 
Caroline’s envelope, and my own dear aunt’s into 
this Miss Martin’s, and Carrie has been out of 
temper ever since she found it out.” 
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‘Does she know you changed the letters?” 
asked Lionel. 

‘‘Not a bit of it,” replied Frank. ‘‘ Why, the 
house would not hold the two of us if she did.” 

‘“‘What was in the letter? do you know?” 
asked Lionel. 

‘*No,” replied Frank. ‘I should like to have 
read it, but you see it had to be done as quick as 
thought, or I should have been seen, and that 
would have ended the fun.” 

‘* Perhaps it would have heen as well if it had 
been stopped,’’ said Lionel, ‘‘for you don't 
know what mischief it may cause.” 

‘‘Nor what it has stopped,” replied Frank. 
‘‘ There’s one thing that is good; it has kept the 
old maid from bothering us to-night, and for all 
the rest I don’t care. Carrie will soon get over 
the sulks, I dare say, and if she don’t——” 

But at this moment Caroline herself came close 
to where they were standing, and so the conver- 
sation ended. — 

The party did not pass so pleasantly and 
happily as had been anticipated. Caroline was 
cross with everybody and everything. Mr. and 
Mrs. Raydon were anxious lest ‘‘aunt Caroline” 
had been mortally oflended, and Philip was out 
of spirits because Isabel had refused to come, 
so that a gloom seemed to have settled upon 


them just when they expected to have so much | 


enjoyment. 

Eleanor Harcourt was the only one upon whom 
this seemed to have no effect, and Philip could 
not but admire the manner in which she tried to 
amuse every one. She played, and danced, and 
sang, and Philip almost forgot his disappointment 
in watching her trip about the room ‘‘like a 
fairy or a butterfly,” as he remarked to a lady 
who stood near him. 

‘*Yes, she is very quick,” coldly responded 
the lady, ‘‘ but rather forward, I think.” 

‘*Excuse me, but you wrong her by that 
opinion,” said Philip, warmly. 

‘*Perhaps you do not know her intimately,”’ 
insinuated the lady. 

‘*T have seen a good deal of her lately,” re- 
turned Philip, ‘‘and have had opportunities of 
observing and reading her character, and I should 
think her to be a very amiable young lady.” 

The lady smiled and shook her head signi- 
ficantly. 

‘* Ah,” she said, ‘‘I see how it is; you will be 
another illustration of the old proverb.”’ 

‘* What proverb ?” asked Philip, astonished. 

‘*Oh, yoa need not pretend to be ignorant,” 
said the lady. laughing ; ‘‘ you know the proverb 
well enough about love being blind.” 

Which remaik set Philip pondering, and made 
him uneasy. 
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CuHarrErn XXIX.—Goop ADVICE BOTH GIVEN 
AND TAKEN. 


‘‘T say, old fellow, what makes you look so 
glum ?”’ 

The speaker was Percy, and he and Frank were 
on their way home from school. 

‘*Do I look glum ?” said Frank, trying to force 
a laugh. 

‘‘Yes, you know you do,” answered Percy ; 
‘“what is the matter?” 

‘* Nothing,’ replied Frank. 

‘Oh, that’s all moonshine,” returned Percy, 
‘for you have louked miserable the last week 
past, ever since the night of the party, in fact. 
Come now, tell us what it is, or I shall feel 
jealous} for I believe you have let Lion into the 
secret.” 

_** How do you know that ?’’ asked Frank. 

‘“ Why, I’ve seen you two having confabs all to 
yourselves two or three times lately ; what have 
they been about ?” | 

‘*Promise me you won’t split, and [ll tell you,” 
said Frank. 

‘All right, I'll be mum,” said Percy ; ‘‘ now 

0 on.” | 
ec It is about Carrie’s letter,” said Frank. ‘1 
put Effie Martin’s into aunt Caroline’s envelope.” 
‘* What, the same as I did in Lion’s charades ¢” 
asked Percy. 

‘¢ Yes,” answered Frank, ‘‘I wish I had never 
heard of charades ; I should never have thought 
of it but for them.” 

‘*But you were not obliged to get up to sucha 
desperate piece of mischief because you had heard 
of its being done,”’ said Percy. 

‘*No, I wasn’t obliged to do it,”’ said Frank; 
‘*but you see——” and he hesitated. 

‘Yes, I know,” put in Percy ; ‘‘ you had been 
on the look-out for mischief for weeks before- 
hand.”’ 

‘*T suppose I had,” acknowledged Frank, ‘‘ but 
I could not help it.” 

‘*Could not help it?” repeated Percy ; ‘‘ why, I 
might as well knock you down, and then tell you 
by way of excuse that J ‘could not help it.’ ” 

Frank was half offended at Percy’s manner of 
dealing with his defence, and he said in a 


irritated tone, — 


‘I wish I had not told you, if that is all the 
advice you can give me.” 

Percy saw that he had not acted wisely, and 
in a very different tone of voice he said, — 

‘*But really, Frank, it is absurd to say you 
can’t help getting into mischief; because we can 
help it if we only try. I know it is very hard to 
keep from it sometimes, when one feels so brimful 
of fun and frolic, and I can tell you I often feel 
inclined to give way to it.” 

‘‘Do you? there is no harm then im fun and 
frolic,” said Frank. 


‘*No,” answered Percy; ‘‘not if it is en 


.| within bounds, and does not lead us into 
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but you know you and I seem'to have a desperate 
fondness for mischief, and therefore we ought to 
be the more careful and watchful that the love of 
fan does not go too far. J know it is hard work 
to do this, but if I once give way to the feeling 
I’m sure to get into trouble, whereas if I conquer 
it at first it does not come half so hard to do it 
in.” ' 

‘*T wish I had struggled against it now,” said 
Frank, ‘‘for I’m afraid there will be no end of 
mischief done through it. Papa and mamma are 
both dreadfully put out about it.” 

‘‘ Have you told them what you have done ?”’ 
asked Percy. 

*¢Told them !” repeated Frank, in astonishment, 
‘*T should think not.” 

‘‘But you ought,”’ said Percy. 

‘* What good would it do?’ asked Frank ; ‘‘ the 
mischief is done.” » ees 

**T don’t know that it would do any good,” 
said Percy, ‘‘but still I think it is your duty to 
do it, and [ am sure you would feel happier after- 
wards.” | | 

‘*T’m miserable enough now,” grumbled Frank. 

‘Well, now, make a clean breast of it to your 

apa this evening, and you will feel a great deal 
better, ” replied Percy. | 

**J’m afraid he will be so angry,” said Frank. 

‘*T dare say he will,’’ answered Percy, ‘‘and 
‘you cannot wonder at it; but still it will he 
better to confess it than: have it always upon 
your conscience.” | : 

It was some time before Frank would promise 
to do this; but he did at length, and then the 
subject was dropped until the evening, when 
Percy ventured to remind him of it, saying that 
he would probably not have so favourable an 
opportunity again, as both Caroline and Mary had 
gone ont. ; : 

Mr. and Mrs. Raydon were both in the drawing- 
room when Frank entered..to tell them the story 
of the changed letters. Mr. Raydon was sur- 
prised to hear it, for he had never suspected any- 
thing of the kind ; he had supposed that Caroline’s 
carelessness had led her to put the letters into the 
wrong envelopes. His son's frankness in confess- 
ing his fault pleased him greatly, and he almost 
‘forgot to be angry, until reminded by his wife that, 
now aunt Caroline’s receiving Effie’s letter was 
put beyond the possibility of a doubt, there was 
no hope of their daughter’s inheriting her fortune. 

‘*No,” assented Mr. Raydon; and then turning 
to Frank, he said, ‘‘Do you know your foolish 
love of mischief has probably deprived your sister 
-of the fortune ahe always expected to inherit ?” 

“What makes you think so, papa?’ asked 
Frank. | 

‘‘Because two letters written since, one by 
Caroline and the other by your mamma, have 
been returned nnopened,” said Mr. Raydon. 

‘*But what was in the letter aunt had that 
could offend her so?” asked Frank. 

- § Well;-it appears that” Caroline had: been 


making some remarks about your aunt in her 
letter to Miss Martin. 

‘*Then she has only got herself to thank, after 
all,” said Frank, ‘‘if aunt is offended.” 

‘*T allow she is greatly to blame for speaking 
or writing as she has done,” said Mr. Raydon; 
‘*but you must remember that that does not alter 
your share in the transaction. But for you it 
would never have reached aunt Caroline, and 
probably would have been forgotten by this time. 
Let this be a warning to you for the future to 
curb your love of mischief, and remember that the 
fault of another does not extenuate your own.” 


CHAPTER XXX.—ISABEL’s FEARS. 


WE will now turn to the family of the elder Mr. 
Raydon, and see how Charles and Isabel are get- 
ting on. a 

Isabel’s school has increased considerably, and 
she is much beloved by her pupils. Her tine is 
now so fully occupied, that of an evening, after 
Charles has returned from the city, she is glad to 
lie upon the couch and rest, while he reads aloud 
from some interesting book. sy 

Mr. Raydon’s health has slightly improved. 
When they first came to London, Isabel could not 
persuade her father to leave the house and take a 
walk every day, although urged to do so by the 
doctor. In vain she told him that exercise in the 
open air, and change of scene, would do him 
good ; he obstinately refused to go out, and Isabel 
was obliged at length to give up all hope of over- 
coming this repugnance, and set herself to amuse 
him as much as possible by reading and music. 

It was a cause of great anxiety when she com- 
menced her school, nee her father, left so much 
to himself (as he must of necessity be), should 
sink into hopelessimbecility. At first it appeared 
that her fears were not altogether groundless. 
Mr. Raydon did seem to grow more childish in 
his manners, and Isabel would have given up her 
school had she been able; but stern necessity 
forbade this step being taken, and she could only 
‘‘commit” her cause to God, in humble faith that 
He would ‘‘direct” her aright, according to the 
promise of his own word. After a time the 
unfavourable symptoms passed off, and there was 
a decided change for the better in Mr. Raydon. 
Now Isabel thought if she could only devote her 
time to her father, the improvement might go on 
until he was perfectly restored ; and earnestly did 
she pray that the way might be made plain for 
her to do this, and that he might once again be 
able to take his proper place in the family circle. 

Her prayer was heard and answered, though 
not in the way she expected. She thought that 
the answer would consist in Charles obtaining 
a better situation, so as to enable her to give up 
her school. 

One evening Charles did not arrive at his usual 
time from the city, and Isabel grew anxious as 
hour after hour passed and still he did not come. 
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She determined at length to go to the office and 
make inquiry about him, and had dressed herself 
and was descending the stairs when his well- 
known knock was heard. 

She flew to the door, and her first question as 
her brother entered was, ‘‘ What has detained 
you so long, Charles ?” 

The sight of her brother's pale face as the light 
now fell upon it startled her, and she asked 
anxiously, ‘‘Oh, Charles, what is—what is the 
matter ?” 

‘‘T think I ought to ask you what is the 
matter,” said Charles. ‘‘ Where are you going at 
this time of night ?” 

‘‘T was going to the city to look for you,” 
answered Isabel. 

Charles laughed. 

** Going to the city to ask every one you met 
: they lad seen your brother Charles?” asked 

1e. 

‘¢T should not have done that,” said Isabel. 
‘‘ But now tell me what is the matter ?”’ 

‘* Nothing,” answered her brother, trying to 
speak cheerfully, ‘‘ only I want some tea.’’ 

‘‘ Have you not had any tea?”’ asked Isabel, 
taking off her bonnet. 

‘Who do yon think would give me tea except 
yourself,” asked Charles, with a forced smile. 

‘‘ Where have you been, then ?” said Isabel. 

‘*Give me some tea, and then I will tell you 
all about it,” said Charles. 

Isabel restrained her impatience until her bro- 
ther had finished his meal. 

** You have not done yet, surely?’’ she said, as 
she saw him moving from the table. 

‘‘ Yes, I have,” he answered, ‘‘I have not much 
appetite this evening ; I have been too much upset, 
1 suppose.” 

‘© What about?” asked Isabel, impatiently. 

‘‘ Have patience now, and I will tell you,” said 
Charles. ‘‘I was on my way home, when I saw 
a pears run across the road. Several people 
called to him not to go just then, but it was too 
late ; he was knocked down by a cab, and taken 
up insensible. I caught sight of his face as they 
carried him past me into a shop, and who do you 
think it was?” 

‘6Oh, I don’t know,” said Isabel, clasping her 
hands and turning deadly pale. ‘‘ Not Philip 
again ?” and the intense earnestness of her gaze 
showed how deeply anxious she felt. 

‘* No,” answered Charles, ‘‘it was not Philip 
ee but one of the doctors who attended 

im.” 

Isabel breathed a sigh of relief. 

‘‘He knew me,” continued Charles, ‘‘ when he 
recovered his senses, and begged I would go with 
him to the hespital, where they were preparing 
to take him.” 

‘Did you go?’’ asked his sister. 

‘©Of course [ did,” said Charles, ‘‘ and stayed 
with him some time. He reminded me of some- 
thing ha had said when Philip met with that 
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accident ; I remembered it quite well when he 
mentioned the circumstance.’ 

‘* What was it?” asked Isabel. 

‘‘ Well, I was speaking of the necessity of 
warning Philip of his danger when we thought 
lie had only a few days to live. You remember 
the doctors were all opposed to it, and when I 
spoke to this one upon the subject he said, 
‘What preparation for death do you think can 
be made now? that work ought to have been 
done before.’ ” 

‘* Did he say that?” asked Isabel. 

‘* Yes,” replied her brother ; ‘‘and I wish now 
that I had not let his words pass as I did ; for it 
appears that he expected and hoped that I should 
say something more upon the subject, and felt 
disappointed because [ did not. He says he has 
had serious impressions ever since he was a child, 
but could never thoroughly decide.”’ 

‘* What a pity you did not speak to him when 
you had so good an opportunity !” said Isabel. 

‘*T am very sorry now,” answered Charles, 
‘Sand I trust it will be a lesson to me for the 
future ; for it was certainly being ashamed of my 
religion, and that I know is very wrong.” 

‘Is he dangerously hurt?” asked Isabel. 

‘*T hardly know,” answered her brother ; ‘‘ but 
I am going to-morrow on my way home, and 
then I shall be able to tell you more about it.” 

But the following day saw Charles himself con- 
fined to his bed. He tried to get up once or twice, 
but failed in the attempt ; and during the after- 
noon and evening he grew so much worse, that 
Isabel, who was greatly alarmed, sent for a doctor, 
who ordered him to be kept very quiet, as he was 
in a dangerous state. 


“OUR LITTLE GRETCHEN.” 


Tue children in a Sunday school class were saying 
sweetly in eoncert, — 


“ Around the throne of God in heaven 
Thousands of children stand,” 


when the teacher, happening to raise her eyes, 
saw in an adjoining row of little girls one serious 
face whose tender and devout expression was 
evidently produced by the echo of these two 
lines falling on her attentive ear. The child had 
a fair, oval face; her yellow hair was brushed 
smoothly under the knitted cap that she wore; 
she looked out of blue eyes, soft and pleasant. 
The little ones in the teacher's own class were 
rather restless ; they repeated perfectly, but with- 
out emotion, — 


‘Children whose sins are all forgiven, 
A holy, happy band.” 


In vain the lady looked into their black, brown, 
and gray eyes, hoping that their hearts were 
touched. Bat still wistful and grave sat the 
child in the other class, with a peaceful face, as 
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if she were ready also to stand ‘‘around the 
throne.” 

The good seed is easily wafted. Like the 
winged dandelion, it floats with a breath from 
soul to soul. The teacher was reminded of 
German pictures of fair-haired children as she 
watched the foreign little face. Although small, 
and apparently quite young, she had a womanly, 
thoughtful way, which interested the lady 
strangely. No lines of care marred her face, yet 
she seemed to have already learned the meaning 
of life. The school closed. The blue-eyed and 
brown-eyed children pressed down the aisles. The 
teacher went away with a prayer in her heart for 
the unknown child, so eager to drink a drop of 
water out of the ‘‘ wells of salvation.” 

Autumn often brings dull, cloudy days, not 
inspiriting. On one of the gloomiest and most 
cheerless the same lady walked out for the sake 
of diversion. She was not accustomed, however, 
to follow her own inclinations without an object. 
Therefore she determined to look after a missing 
scholar. Around a large factory are always 
grouped clusters of houses, often uninviting in 
their appearance. These little brown cottages 
were less dingy than many others on the lane. 
Bits of garden separated them, and beyond were 
distinctly seen glimpses of the blue river and the 
outline of distant hills. 

In one house the lady was particularly interested. 
The tiny garden spot had been well kept, and 
was not defaced by old shoes, broken crockery, 
and rusty tin. A few late flowers lingered among 
the frost-killed vines and blackened stems. A 
pretty woodbine creeping to the very roof still 
did its best to beautify the poor home with its 
crimson leaves. The path to the door was well 
made, and grass-bordered. Instead of broken 

nes stuffed with paper, clean white curtains 

rightened the small windows. In one of them 
appeared a geranium, that sweet variety which, 
being crushed, makes the whole air fragrant. 

The lady longed to see the interjor, and asked 
some children passing who lived there. 

‘¢ Why,” said one of them, in apparent surprise, 
**onr little Gretchen.” 

She did not hesitate to knock at the door to 
find out who this little Gretchen was, and what 
she could do for her. Her kind smile insured a 
welcome, as the little maiden of the Sunday 
school opened the door. How nice the little 
kitchen looked, with its clean floor newly washed, 
and homely furniture ! 

-Who was ‘‘our little Gretchen,” with her dark 
stuff dress and white apron ? 

The child was twelve years old, and motherless. 
On the labour of her small hands depended the 
eomfort of four younger children, and of their 
father. It was marvellous to see how well she 
conducted the household, keeping the cottage in 
order. Washing and mending the brothers’ and 
sisters’ clothes, making the daily soup and coarse 
vread, scnding the children to school in season 


with well-washed faces and hands, tidy aprons, 
and smooth hair. The outline of her busy life 
was told with sweet modesty in words not yet 
free from the German sound. In the morning, 
while the children were away, she worked will- 
ingly with her hands, singing as she went songs 
learned in the Sunday schoo]. In the evening 
she left her father to smoke his pipe in peace, 
while she cut out and made coarse garments or 
crocheted laces and tidies, which she sold to 
procure for them various little comforts. Hence 
came the Sunday pennies always ready, and the 
school books for the little ones. 

‘*Our little Gretchen” had in her hands a 
pretty thread mat nearly finished. The lady 
asked the little woman if she might buy it, as 
she had been wishing to get one. 

A hearty smile s ad over her entire face. 
‘*My money was all gone,’’ she said, ‘‘and to- 
morrow is Lord’s day again.” 

‘*Perhaps you cannot always manage to carry 
a penny for the collection,” said the teacher ; 
** you must not work too hard.” 

‘‘Oh, it does me good in my heart,” she 
answered quickly; ‘‘ those pennies come so 
easy.” 

Four children, rosy-cheeked, came in, and 
presented themselves to ‘‘our little Gretchen ” 
to be kissed—rather shily, however, for they 
saw the lady’s silk dress resting on the bare floor. 
Then the two boys and two girls sat down demurely 
on low stools around their protectress, the girl 
only twelve years old. 

One of the boys began to weave a coarse basket 
very skilfully. The lady noticed that his clothes, 
clumsy and ill-fitting as they were, looked whole 
and warm. 

On the face of ‘‘our little Gretchen’’ no shadow 
of doubt or distrust seemed ever to rest. She 
had received ‘‘the kingdom of God as a little 
child,” and was ‘‘not faithless, but believing.” 
The teacher did not attempt to impart any 
instruction. She could carry away many lessons. 
‘* Even a child is known by his doings.”” No one 
needed to ask ‘‘our little Gretchen” if she loved 
the Lord Jesus. 

Bespeaking a tidy, some pieces of lace, and a 
basket from the little boy, the lady went home 
in the early dusk, earnestly desiring for herself 
the simplicity and childlike faith of her little 
German friend. 

On the morrow the Sunday school teacher went 
with a glad heart to her class. The sight of 
‘four little Gretchen” quickened and revived 
her soul. With deeper love she told again the 
story of the blessed cross. The blue eyes of the 
German child filled with loving tears, as she 
listened also’ to the account of One ‘‘led as a 
lamb to the slaughter.”’ 

Verily a ‘‘ little child shall lead them” through 
the daily bade 3 of poverty and inexperience, 
throngh the following of ‘‘the Lamb whither- 


'soever He goeth,” even through the ‘‘much 
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tribulation.” Perhaps ‘‘our little Gretchen” 
will lead her hard-working father, her two 
brothers, her two sisters, up to the throne of 
God ! L. A. T. 


BUDDHOU’S TOOTH. 


Tue people of Ceylon serve ‘‘lords many, and 
gods many.” They worship trees, stars, books, 
painted images of mud, unholy living men, and 
even devils. 

The object, however, to which the highest 
adoration is paid, is a supposed tooth of Buddhu, 
the founder or restorer of their religion. He was 
the son of a king who lived about 2,300 years 
ago. When he died they say his soul ceased to 
exist. His body was burnt on an immense funeral 
pile, in presence of seven hundred thousand priests, 
and of sixty thousand princes. His favourite pupil 
rescued the tooth from the flames, and to it the 
same veneration is paid which was shown to 
Buddhu when alive. 

The books containing its history are much read 
by the Cingalese. According to their account, it 
has passed through many changes. They say 
that mighty monarchs have contended for the 
honour of having it. At one time it fell into the 
hands of persons who denied its power, and 
attempted to destroy it. By them it was thrown 
into a glowing furnace, but it burst forth, un- 
‘scathed, emitting rays which ascended through 
the skies, and illumined the universe: it was 
buried deep in the earth, which was trodden 
down by elephants; but it reappeared on the 
surface in the centre of a gold lotus flower: it 
was cast into a deep and filthy pool, which 
speedily became a clear pond covered with lotus 
flowers, on one of which the relic was seen 
reposing. It was brought to Ceylon about 1,500 
pees ago, and during the reign of the Kandian 

ings it was guarded with the greatest care. 

After it came into the possession of the English 
it was protected day and night by soldiers paid 
by the British Government. At the remonstrance 
of the missionaries the guard was withdrawn, and 
the tooth delivered to the people themselves. 
Not long ago a meeting of the priests, chiefs, and 
people was convened in the Hall of Audience of 
the late kings of the island, to make arrangements 
for transferring the tooth to them. They were 
unwilling, however, to receive it, as they con- 
sidered it too valuable to be entrusted to their 
keeping. One aged idolater especially advanced 
with trembling steps, and stretching out his 
withered arms, implored the Government te 
protect that which they valued more than their 
lands, more than their lives, more than their 
children. He was told, however, that his request 
could not be granted. 

The relic is preserved in the ‘‘ Palace of the 
Tooth” in Kandy, in the interior of Ceylon. The 
room in which. it is kept.is: small, but richly 


decorated. The floor is covered with the costliest 
carpets, the walls are hung round with cloth of 
gold. The tooth itself is enshrined within golden 
caskets, studded with diamonds, rubies, sapphires, 
and emeralds. Thrice a day the temple is opened 
for the reception of worshippers, who come even 
from Burmah, Siam, and China. The offer 
presented are sweet smelling flowers, rice, cloth, 
money, precious stones, &c. When the wor- 
shippers are assembled, a priest with shaven head 
and yellow robes draws back the curtain, and 
amid a deafening noise of drums, and other instru- 
ments of music, the people prostrate themselves 
before this tooth of a dead man. 

Reader, you who have been taught to make 
Jesus your refuge, pity the poor deluded Cingalese, 
who are trusting to refuges of lies which will be 
ile away in the day of trial. As soon as you 
read this, pray for them—work for them. At 
the next juvenile missionary meeting let the 
question be asked, and answered, Can we not 
support a school in Ceylon or India? c. MN. 


A LIFE FOR A FLOWER. 


A FEW years ago a party of friends were tra- 
velling among the Alps of Switzerland. Every 
heart was full of joy; for, as they gazed on the 
wondrous scenery of that almost fairy-land, each 
one stood side by side with his friend or relative. 
They watched the clouds playing among the tope 
of the hills. They saw the solemn mountains 
rising far beyond their sight. They drank in the 
strange beauty which was lying before them. 
In the strange mingling of snow and ice, glacier 
and chasm, rock and precipice, they felt the pre- 
sence of God; and they knew that He must have 
been there ‘‘ before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever the earth and the world were 
made.”’ 

This little party was very happy; for, in the 
love of each other and in the love of God, they 
felt at home, although they were thousands of 
miles from their own land. 

One of their number, and the favourite of them 
all, was a youth of some fifteen years old. He 
was a brave boy, and excelled his friends in 
climbing the difficult passes and skipping over 
the rugged rocks. No ascent seemed too difficult 
for him, no danger was superior to him. Many a 
time he had caused the blood of his friends to 
run cold, when, looking up some fearful height, 
they saw him standing at the top. Often they 
could not see either how he had reaehed the emi- 
nence, or in what way he would come down. But 
at their call, in some manner or other unknown 
oo he would soon be standing by their 
side. 

I said he was a brave boy; but he did very 
wrong in running so much into danger when 
there was no need for it. We ought to he brave, 
we ought not to fear any danger, when God calls 

'us to meet it. But to rush into danger without 
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cause, when God doesnot wish: us, is perhaps as 
bad as to be a coward. ; = 

Our little happy party travelled on. The su 
was shining, pleasant words were spoken, and 
the youth seemed merriest of them all. 

They came at. last to a scene of great sublimity 
and. grandeur. The party stood still to see it 
better ; but the boy, ever restless and sceking for 
danger, wandered to a considerable distance. The 
guide saw him standing at the edge of a frightful 
precipice, and called to him to come back. 

‘‘ Not yet,” he replied. ‘‘I see some flowers 
which I want to get; they are a little over the 
precipice.” 

‘* Stop instantly !” shouted the guide. ‘‘ You 
will be lost.”’ 

‘¢T must have the flowers,” he answered. 

They saw him reaching over to get them, and 
ee party ran towards him to pull him 
bac 


‘*‘T almost have them,”’ they heard him say, as 
they drew near; ‘‘ they will soon be mine.” 

‘‘T have them!” he shouted, as his friends 
eame to the spot; but the next moment he lost 
his hold, and was dashed a thousand feet down 
the giddy precipice. He fell grasping the flowers 
in his hand. One shriek of horror and all was 
over. He had given his life for a flower. 

‘‘ Dreadful! dreadful!” you will say. ‘‘ How 
unkind to despise the counsel of his friends! 
How wicked to run into such danger without 
cause ! How foolish to be heedless of his guide !” 

Yes, you are right: he was indeed unkind, 
and wicked, and foolish ; and what did he gain? 
Nothing but a flower. He won it, and he died 
with it in his hand. There were other flowers all 
around which were quite as fair, and which he 
could have plucked without danger; but he 
wished to get those which were over the pre- 
cipice, those which were forbidden, and he lost 
his life in the attempt. 

He was avery foolish boy. There are a great 
many boys and girls, men and women, who every 
day act just as foolishly and wickedly as he. This 
world is full of people who are travelling on a 
journey, not over the Alps, but to another world 
—a place more beautiful, more dreadful, more 
wonderful than any of the mountains in this 
world. The heights of it are heaven, and the 
depths are hell. Everybody is travelling thither. 
ail along the road are different objects which the 
pilgrims desire. Many of them, when well used, 
are a great comfort to the travellers; and many 
more only make them miserable and work out 
their ruin. Some of the things may be taken 
into the next world by the pilgrims ; and many 
are only fur them to look at—only for them to 
enjoy while they are on the journey. They are 
like the flowers which bloom on unapproachable 
Alpine cliffs. They blossom there and make the 
rugged peaks look beautiful; but they are not- to 
be plucked and borne away, because they flourish 
only in their native land, and are only sent to 
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da us While we aré'among the mountains of 
earth. 

How often have I seen little pilgrims, little 
children travelling over this road, who were lean- 
ing over worse precipices than any that can be 
found in the Alps, that they might pluck some 
flower that would breathe death into their souls ! 
I have heard their mothers call to them. I have 
seen their friends rush to them. I have seen the 
children seize the flower; and, alas! I have seen 
them fall over the frightful abyss, with the flower 
in their hands. You, no doubt, have seen children 
reaching after something which their parents had 
forbidden; you have known them to lean and 
fall over the precipice of disobedience into utter 
ruin. 

Every day we read of people who have fallen 
over the precipices of drunkenness, lying, steal- 
ing, at L murder, and a thousand other things ; 
though by doing so they did it without cause, 
and sinned against God. The ministers of the 
gospel cried out to them that they would be lost, 
and besought them to draw back, and their friends 
did all they could to snatch them from ruin, but 
in vain. They had seen some worthless flower 
blooming: they determined to have it. When 
called to stop, they replied, ‘‘ Not yet: I want 
to get the flower.” When commanded to return, 
they answered, “‘I must have the flower.” And 
their friends have seen them falling down the 
terrific height with the poisoned flower in their 
hands. 

My dear young friends, as you travel along the 
road of life, pluck no forbidden flower. Do not 
touch one that is not intended for you; and be 
careful that you carry none with you to the gate 
of death, but such as will bloom in eternity. Do 
not give your life away for a worthless flower. 
Take nothing with you to your journey’s end but 
the flower of a heart full of love for the Saviour. 
He gave his life that you might have this, and if 
you carry it with you, you will then find that the 
gate of death leads not to a precipice, but into 
the celestial city. FALKNER. 

A BIBLE EXERCISE. 

THE name of a wealthy Christian who encouraged 
missionary efforts, and who in declining health 
exhibited increasing strength of faith, will be 
ascertained by the initials of the following 
words :— 

I. A royal ambassador by whom a prophet 
sent a letter to his countrymen in captivity, 
warning them against the indulgence of any false 
hopes of redemption. 

I. The daughter of Haran. 

III. A wicked king whose servants conspired 
against him and slew him. 

IV. Acity built by a woman. | 
..V. A word, the pronunciation of which, ac- 
cording to a certain dialect, cost forty-two thou- 
sand persens their lives. ELLEN F. 
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“ PLEASE GOD, LET LILLY LIVE.” | 


A CHILD'S PRAYER FOR HER SICK COUSIN. 


TuE west had shut its gate of gold 
Upon the ’parted sun, 
And through each window’s curtaining fold’ 
Lamps Ficusered one by one; 
And many a babe had gone to rest, 
And many a tender mother’s breast 
Still lulled its darling care, 
‘When in a nursery quiet bound, 
With fond affection circled round, 
I heard an infant's prayer. 


Yes, there it knelt—its cherub face 
Upraised with earnest air ; 

And well devotion’s heaven-born grace 
Became a brow so fair: 

But seldom at our Father’s throne 

Such blest and happy child is known 
So painfully to strive; 

For long, with tearful ardour fraught, 

That suEpUcenne up besought, 
‘Please God, let Lilly live.” 


And still the imploring voice did flow 
That little couch beside, 
As if for “ poor sick Lilly’s”” woe 
It could not be denied : 
Even when the balm of summer stole 
With soothing influence o’er the soul, 
Like moonlight o’er the stream, 
The murmuring tone, the sobbing strife, 
The broken plea for Lilly’s life 
Mixed with the infant dream. 


Sa Lilly lived—but not where time 
Is measured out by woes ; 
Not where cold winter chills the clime, 
Or canker eats the rose. 
And she who for that darling friend 
In agonizing love did bend, 
To pour the simple prayer, 
Safe from the pang, the groan, the dart 
‘That wound the mourning parent’s heart, 
Lives with her Lilly there. L. H.8. 


FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS. 
THE DEATH-WATCH. 


THERE are two species of insect called the death- 
watch. One is the Yermes mulsatorium, which, 
in the heat of summer, beats like a watch, and 
does so without intermission for a considerable 
length of time. It has no wings, but the other 
insect has; it also is called the death-watch, or 
Ptinus fatidicus. It is a little hairy creature 
about a quarter of an inch long, and so nearly 
the colour of old dry wood that it is not easily 
distinguished. The noise it makes, which is very 
like the ticking of a watch, is not from its voice, 
but by beating on anything hard with a little 
kind of shield on the forepart of its head. It 
makes distinct and oo strokes, seven, nine, 
or eleven at a time, like beating with your nail 
on the table. It is supposed to be their way of 


calling each other. A gentleman, who kept one 
in a box, says that it used to raise itself on its 
hinder legs, and with the body a little inclined, 
beat its head with great force and agility against 
the place on which it stood; and if he took it out 
of the box, and tapped with the point of a pen on 
the table, it immediately answered the beats, and 
continued to do so as often as required. 


—~ 


SUMMER FLOWERS. 


SuMMER’s gay flowers are faded; their beautiful 
season is oer; 


* | The rose, the pink, and the lily, unfold their petals no 


more. 


I walk in my little garden, for it is not entirely bare; 
The tall chrysanthemums greet me, and some asters are 
blooming there. 


But I walk with quiet footsteps, for the yellow-browz 
leaves fall fust; 

And I think less of the present than I do of the days 
now past. 


I think of those sunny mornings, when so many sweet 
buds appeared, 

And the plants grew strong and healthy, that my akill 
and my care had reared. 


I think of yet choicer treasures; the flowers of my 
home and hearth ; 

The loved ones, whose many virtues threw such beauty 
around my path. 


I miss them as on, still onwards, with monotonous 
pace I tread; 

Once they were my dear companions; now they rest 
with the tranquil dead, 


Ah, they were the summer’s children ! fair, lovely, and 
fragrant too ; 

Untouched by the breath of autumn, baptized with 
the richest dew! 


Sad feelings come stealing o’er me, as I think of their 
life’s brief day, 

And that never again, no, never! will they gladden 
my lonely way. 


I am learning the sober lesson that earth’s flowers are 
but fading things ; 

And that sorrow is sure to visit the heart that too 
fondly clings. 


And am I not also learning to remember that land 
above, 


Where friends can no more be parted, nor sadness be 
linked with love ? 


Yes; change and decay must ever bo found in a world 


like ours, 
But the land of eternal summer is full of unfading 
flowers! ANNIE. 


Letters to the Editor, and Books for Review, 
care be addressed to the Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, 
and left for bim at the Publishers’, 24, Paternoster 
Low, London, E.C. 
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[ARTHUR RUNNING AWAY FROM LEONARD.] 
WINIFRED’S HOME. | But Mrs. Jenkins was not very observant, and 


- ;she took it for granted that as they were in the 
By the Author of ‘‘Dora Sztwyn,” ‘ERNEST | same class, they Tne of course be upon friendly 
WirTon,”’ &c. terms with each other. 

** You will like we gtd yee vee ee : 

i she said, ‘‘as you will have plenty to about ; 

Coarrer XXVII.—Not Quite MELTED Dow”. | 59 J need not qralopize for leaving you while I go 

THE surprise of meeting with Howard did not| on with my unpacking up-stairs. It takes along 
seem to be a pleasant surprise to Leonard as he | time to got everything to rights.” 

entered the parlour, for he greeted his old school-| She bustled out of the room as she spoke, good- 


fellow in a very constrained and awkward man-' naturedly resolving not to interrupt them if she 
ner. {could avoid it till Percy returned, for of course 
M 
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they would enjoy being alone. If she could-have 
peeped in the minute after her departure she 
might have altered her opinion, for neither of the 
boys seemed to be at their ease. Leonard was 
conjecturing, with some disquietude, what could 
have brought Howard to their house ; and Howard 
was thinking how he could best begin his conver- 
sation with Leonard. He did not know what 
to say first, so he introduced the subject by ob- 
serving that he had not heard of their change 
of residence. 

‘*No, it was all settled in a great hurry. 
Mother never told me about it until she wrote to 
say that she had agreed to move; however, the 
house is convenient enough.” 

‘¢ And nearer school,” said Howard, ‘‘and that 
will suit you better when it is wet.” 

“*Oh, I don’t care for the weather ; but it is such 
a bother changing everything.’ 

‘Tt was quite by accident that I found you 
out to-day. Percy and J] -were standing outside 
the garden railings, little thinking that you lived 
here, when your mother happened -to.see us, and 
she kindly asked me to come in and rest myself.” 

‘‘Where is Percy, then?” said Leonard, re- 
lieved to find that the visit, as he supposed, was 
not premeditated. aie Baas 4b Pf 

‘*Oh, he has walked on to Mr. Herbert’s with 
a message from papa, but the distance was too 


much for me ; and I was wondering what: I should |. 


ue when I fortunately found a resting-place 
ere,’ a 

Leonard did not say he was glad of it, and 
it may be presumed that he did not feel so. 

‘*If I had gone on to your old house,” con- 
tinued Howard, ‘‘as I intended when we set off 
this afternoon, I should have lost my labour, and 
this comfortable seat too on the sofa.” 

‘*' What were you going te our house for?” 
said Leonard, sharply. 

-  **To see you,” answered Howard, - smiling. 
‘*’You have not been near me, you know, and all 
the others have.” : ; ae 

‘* All the others” referred to the members of 
his class. : 

‘*]’ve been away part of the time; besides, I 
was not obliged to come because the others did. 
Do you suppose that everybody is to be dancing 
after you?” Leonard’s old spirit was breaking 
out. 

‘*No, certainly not,” replied Howard ; ‘‘ but I 
could not help thinking, Leonard, that it was 
a special reason which kept you. away, and it 
need not to have done. so, because I should not 
have troubled you about the past.” 

‘Troubled me,” said Leonard, rather: scorn: 
fully, ‘‘I1 should guess not indeed! I am a 
match for you any day, I expect, and. I am quite 
ready. to try when you like.”’ ; 

‘*Leonard, why is it you always seek to pick a 
- quarrel with me? Why won't you give up those 
bad feelings, and let us be friends ?”’ 

‘‘ Becanse I don’t choose.. I. want none of your 
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friendship, and you will have none of mine, I can 
tell you.” 

There was a pause. 

‘‘What, did you mean just now,” demanded 
Leonard, ‘‘by saying that I had some reason for 
keeping away from you ?” 

‘* Ask your own conscience,” said Howard. 

This was not a prudent reply, aud it assuredly 
was a useless one, for if Leonard had a conscience 
—which some persons doubted—he was not in 
the habit of rousing it by unpleasant questions. 

‘*Don’t talk such stuff,” hesaid, angrily. “If 
you have any insulting speech to make, let’s hear 
it.’ 


“‘T don’t wish to insult you,” said Howard, 
gently, ‘‘I came here with a very different pur- 
pose ; but, Leonard, you know as well as I do, that 
you pushed me down on the ice that afternoon, 
and that you threw the stone snowball at me.” 

With something very like an oath on his lips, 
Leonard declared that he had never touched 
Howard on the skating afternoon, and that he 
had not thrown a snowball of any kind at him! 

‘¢ What next will you. invent?” he said, in 
a voice trembling with passion. 

‘‘It is no invention, ”.said: Howard, firmly, “1 
am quite sure of it; and I can bring forward 
proof, if you desire.it.”’ - 

‘‘ Bring it,-then,’’ said Leonard, defiantly. 

‘‘ Arthur Richardson is one witness,’’ said 
Howard. ns 

‘* Arthur Richardsen ! who do you think will 
believe what he says?” 

‘The Doctor,” replied Howard, quietly. 

Leonard was staggeved in his own mind, for he 
knew that Arthur, with all his failings, bore such 
a high character in the school for strict adherence 
to truth, that Dr. Lee was always willing to abide 
by his word in any dispute. So Leonard vented 
his chagrin in personal abuse of Howard. He 
heaped the most opprobrious epithets that he 
could think of upon him, and said that it was all 
a mean fabrication of Howard’s, got up out of 
a spiteful desire to injure. him in the school. 

‘¢But I’ll be even with you yet,” he said; 
*T know what I can do to stop your tale-telling.” 
And his eyes flashed such vindictive looks at 
Howard, that Lottie, if she had been present, 
would have considered herself fully justified in 
her unfavourable opinion of the young gentleman. 

‘‘There will be no tale-telling to stop, Leon- 
ard,” said Howard; ‘if that had been my 
intention it is not very likely that I should have 
come to speak to you about it.” eet 

‘‘Then why have you and that fellow Richard- 
son concocted such a falsehood?” . 

‘“‘Tt is not a falsehood, Leonard, and Arthur 
and I have not concocted anything.” - 

‘*You have,” said Leonard. ‘‘ He has been to 
you with some trumpery story ahout me, and out 
of revenge has persuaded: you to get up this accu- 
sation against me,” os 

Leonard assumed this to be the case. He 
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thonght it most likely that: Arthur, in order -to 
enlist®Howard’s sympathy on his side, had told 
him what he had seen on the iee, and that 
Howard had pronaised to hold it out as a threat to 
Leonard. 

‘“SYou are mistaken,” said Howard ; ‘‘I should 
say just the same as I do if I had never seen 
Arthur.” 

*‘It is rather singular, then,” said Leonard, 
with a sneer, ‘‘that you have waited till now 
to say it. Ifit were not altogether a sham, you 
would have spoken of it at first.” . 

‘‘So I should, if I had wanted to fix the blame 
on you. It, has been hard work, I assure you, to 
evade the many questions that have been asked 
me about it; for everybody, even Dr. Lee him- 
self, persisted in thinking that my fall was not 
accidental, and that I must know how it hap- 
pened. But I made up my mind that I would 
not tell of you, Leonard, and—” 3 

‘‘Then what was your object in coming after 
me to-day ?”’ said Leonard, who was fairly puzzled 
by Howard's statements. | 

‘* My object, Leonard, was to say how sorry 
I am that you should stoop to conduct so un- 
worthy of you. I have never intentionally 
offended you, and it is not right of you to do all 
you can to hurt and annoy me.” 

“‘T don’t do any such thing,” muttered the 


y- 

‘‘ And I also wanted to convince you that I 

bear no malice towards you on account of the 

past ; so I am quite ready, if you are, to let 

ygones be bygones, and to begin afresh.” 

onard said something about not caring if he 

did, which lame and rather ungracious reply 
Howard regarded as an acceptance of his offer. 

And such in truth it was, only Leonard had 


not sufficient candour and generosity in his dispo- | 


sition to own with frankness that he had been 
wrong, and that he meant to alter for the future. 
He thought it advisable to consent to an apparent 
truce with Howard, for he feared that if his mis- 
deeds came to the Doctor’s ears, he should be 
expelled the school, be exposed to the taunts of 
the boys, and incur the displeasure of an uncle 
npon whom he and his mother were partially 
dependent, and who had promised to do great 
things for him when he had finished his studies, 
if he behaved well. 

‘And he did feel—he could not help feeling— 
that Howard's treatment of him was very different 


from his treatment of Howard, and very different |. 


likewise frcm theconductthat any of the other boys 
in similar circumstances would have manifested. 
Bad as Leonard was—and he certainly was a very 
bad boy,—he was not so hardened in sin, nor so 
lost to all sense of what was good, but that he 
could appreciate in another the virtues of which 
he was himself destitute; and possibly he might— 
yes, it is just possible that he might—have some 
faint wish that he could exchange his standing in 
the schoolboy world for that of Howard's.- | 
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-- We must not despise even that tiny gleam of 
good amidst the mass of evil, for sometimes a 
thought ‘or feeling so slight as to be scarcely 
traceable has proved the beginning of letter days; 
and we will trust that it may be so in Leonard’s 
history. 

Just at this moment, to Leonard’s great relief, 
his mother came into the room, to say that the 
carpenter wanted to measure the recess by the 
fireplace for a cupboard that he was about te 
make. She was very sorry to disturb the boys 
when they were having such a cosy chat; but he 
assured them that the man would not be more 
than a minute or two over his work. 

Howard seized the opportunity to take his 
departure. He was nicely rested now, he said, 
and would rather be walking homewards. He 
thanked Mrs. Jenkins for her attention, to-which 
she replied that he was very welcome, and would 
be so at any time that he chose to call; for she 
was exceedingly partial herself to young people, 
and Leonard, of course, would always be alad to 
see him! 

Howard reached his cap, and offered to shake 
hands with Leonard. 

Leonard drew back for a moment, and then 
either his mother’s presence, or a feeling of policy, 
or a sense of Howard’s forbearance, induced hi 
to hold out his hand. But there was no hearti- 
ness in his grasp; perhaps he was too much 
ashamed of himself for that, or perhaps he was 
too honest to express by his actions more than he 
really felt. 

Howard was not disappointed. He had not 
expected much from Leonard, nor supposed that 
his dislike would be at once overcome. 

But Lottie was. by no means satisfied with the 
result of her brother's visit. 

‘SWas that all he said to you?” she asked, 
after vainly trying to elicit something which she 
deemed more appropriate to the occasion, ‘‘and 
did not he appear very much obliged to you ?” 

Howard could not affirm that he did. 

‘‘ Well, he is worse than I imagined he was,”’ 
said Lottie, ‘‘and that is needless. I thought he 
would be quite melted down by your kindness, 
and would thank you over and over again, with 
tears in his eyes, and would promise—oh, any- 
thing that you asked him.” 

‘* How can you be so silly, Lottie? that is like. 
a story in a book, not like real boys.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—RoASTED CHESTNUTS. 


LEONARD was more surprised than he had ac- 
knowledged himself to be at Howard’s conduct 
towards him. 

‘¢ He is a rum fellow,” he said to himself, as he 
watched Howard walking slowly down the lane. 
‘¢T cannot tell what his motive is for acting in 
this queer fashion. Perhaps he thinks that he 
shall have a threat to hold over me whenever I 


‘don’t please him. No, that can hardly be his . 
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plan, for it is not likely that after a long time his 
story would be believed, or if it were, that I 
should come to any harm by it. The Doctor 
never allows old grievances to be reaped up. 
And it cannot be that Howard is afraid of me, for 
he is a better fighter than 1 am, and a head taller 
too. 

‘* Nor could he possibly gain anything through 
my being on more civil terms with him. He lives 
in a finer house, and has a deal more tin than I 
have; and heis high up in school honours, and in 
the Doctor's favour. Bo I can’t make out what 
he is after in this affair. There is something at 
the bottom which I have not got to yet; for it is 
not likely that he would wish to hush up the 
thing in this manner, unless he had a strong 
reason for it. 

‘* And he was so uncommon patient, too; never 
got provoked with all that I said. I never saw 
him like that before. What can be the cause of 
it? Ill find it out, I am determined, if I have to 
set all my wits to work to doit; so, if he sup- 


poses he is going to baffle any of my schemes by : 


his crafty ways, he will discover his mistake.” 


latter was buying some roasted chestnuts at a 
street stall. Arthur would have walked on, indeed, 
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He only wanted a little quict conversatign with 
Arthur, which he knew he should best secure by 
providing him with something nice to eat. He 
was glad that Arthur happened to be passing at 
the moment he was purchasing his chestnuts, 
because it gave him just the opportunity he was 
looking for, without there seeming anything 
special about it. 

They chatted about one or two things, and then 
Leonard remarked ped: ‘What did you say 
anything about me to Howard Atherton for ?” 

‘“Who told you I said anything?” rejoined 
Arthur, sorry enough now that he had been be- 
guiled by the roasted chestnuts into Leonard's 
company. 

‘‘He did, to be sure,” said Leonard; ‘‘ you 
don’t suppose that you are going to betray people 
without having the same kindness done for you in 


lreturn. Bnt I did not think you would have 


been so ill-natured as to peach to Howard.” 
‘*He knew it before I told him,’’ said Arthur, 
trving to find some extenuation of his conduct. 
‘* All the less excuse then for your being so 


| officious. However, I don’t care a straw so far as 

Two or three days had passed, when about half: 
an hour before afternoon school, Arthur Richard- ; imagine. 
son happened to meet with Leonard just as the : of 


I am concerned. I can take care of myself, I 

But, 1 say, what is this new manceuvre 
oward’s ?” 

‘* What new manceuvre ?” 


‘*'Why, I mean being so mum abont his acci- 


he did do so, but Leonard hurried after him with | dent.” 


the hot fruit in his cap, and pressed him to share 
the small feast. 


‘* There’s plenty of them, Arthur, more than I 


Pretty cool to call it an ‘‘ accident,” thought 
Arthur, but he did not say so. 
“He did not wish to bring you into trouble 


could eat if I had time to; and they are done to | about it, I believe,” was his reply. 


a nicety, neither too much nor too little. Hold 


out your hand, if you don't like to use your cap; | Leonard. 


‘* That is rather more than I can swallow,”’ said 
‘*T don’t fancy he is any fonder of me 


mine is a seedy old concern, and fit for nothing | than I am of him ; and he would not put on such 


better.” 


an amiable face just now, if he had not some end 


Are there many boys who will refuse a handful | of his own in view.” 


of tempting chestnuts on a cold day ? 


‘*T think you are out there,” answered Arthur. 


If there are, Arthur was not one of them. | ‘‘So far as ] understood him, he thought he was 
You may think that if he had been sincere in his | going to die when he had the fever.” 


resolve to have done with Leonard Jenkins, he 


‘<’'What ever has that to do with it ?”’ said Leon- 


would not have taken his proffered gift, and have; ard, staring at his companion; and certainly 
thns been drawn into walking by his side, as if he | Arthur’s sentence was not very clear. 


were on terms of intimacy with him. It was cer- 
tainly a wrong proceeding on Arthur’s part, for 
any one who saw them comfortably enjoying their 
chestnuts together would naturally infer that he 
and Leonard were tolerably good friends. But 
Arthur was, as you have heard, of a timid, irreso- 
lute disposition, and he did not know how to say 
No to Leonard’s obliging offer. 

Besides, he was remarkably fond of roasted 
chestnuts, and was not willing to lose the treat 
which he could have for nothing. It is this weak- 
ness of character, and indulgence of appetite, 
which entangles many a man in the snares of the 
public-house; only with boys it of course takes a 
different manifestation. 

It was not with any particular intention of 
winning back Arthur's friendship that Leonard 
endeavoured to make himself agreeable to him. 


‘* Why, he said he could not pray for forgive- 
ness if he was not willing to forgive his enemies; 
and you are his enemy, you know, Leonard; and 
so I suppose he was obliged to forgive you before, 
as he thought, he could die easy. That seemed to 
be his feeling as well as I could make it out.” 

‘*Oh, he’s turned religious all of a sudden, has 


| he?” said Leonard ; ‘‘that dodge won’t last very 


long, I expect.”’ 

‘* It strikes me that what Howard begins he will 
keep to,” said Arthur, ‘‘and I only wish I was 
half as good as he is.” 

‘* Now don’t you set up for a Methodist, Arthur, 
because it won’t sit at all well upon you ; you are 
not cut out for that sort of thing, so you must be 
content to remain what you are.” 

‘*I don’t see why I should,” said Arthur, ‘‘and, 
in fact, I don’t mean to. I mean to turn over a 
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new leaf this half, and try, perhaps, for one of the 
prizes ; and you had better do the same, Leonard, 
and give up your old ways.”’ 

‘*] want no preaching from you,” said Leonard, 
**so you may shut up at once, or else be off.”’ 

‘* Very well,” answered Arthur, ‘‘ good-bye.” 

And as he spoke, he turned oat the corner 
of the street which they had just reached, and, 
walking away at a rapid rate, he was at some dis- 
tance before Leonard thought of following him. 

This prompt compliance with his direction took 
Leonard quite by surprise. He had not given 
Arthur credit for so much spirit and decision. 

The truth was, Arthur was glad to avail himself 
of any pretext for departing. The recollection of 
Howard’s counsel, and of Howard’s example, was 
beginning to make him feel ashamed of having re- 
newed his intercourse with Leonard; and when 
Leonard uttered his summary piece of advice, 
Arthur resolved to act upon it, and to ‘‘be off” 
before they reached the school, or were seen by 
any of the other boys. 

‘*Let him go !”’ said Leonard to himself, as he 
turned round with a light whistle, ‘* he is too soft, 
and too easily frightened to be of much use to 
me. Butitis strange heshould mind what How- 
ard says, and wish to be like him. I never heard 
before of boys being religious, and it really is rather 
beyond my comprehension. I must watch and 
see what is the meaning of it.” 


THE BASKET OF WOOD. 


IT was a fine sunny morning; but the boy who 
stood leaning against a tree near the entrance of 
the wood did not wear a very sunny look on his 
face. He seemed very grave, and even sorrowful ; 
and you will not be surprised at that, when you 
learn that he had only had one small piece of 
dry bread for his breakfast, and could not tell 
whence his dinner was to come. 

Poor Marten! he had many troubles to bear ; 
and perhaps the worst one was that he was unable 
to find out any way to lighten them. His father 
was dead ; and his mother was an idle, thought- 
less sort of woman, who, instead of trying to 
make the best of things, spent most of the money 
she got in drinking. There was no home comfort 
for Marten, and yet he could not get away from 
it, for none of the people in the neighbourhood 
would employ him; they either did not want a 
boy of his age, or else the character which his 
mother bore made them unwilling to take him. 
His ragged clothes, too, and shoeless feet did not 
say rouch in his favour. 

As he stood sorrowfully there, mourning over 
his hard lot, a little girl went slowly past him, 
carrying a very large basket full of wood. It 
was much too heavy for her, for she was a 
slender, delicate child, and she looked, as she 
felt, very tired. 

Something seemed to whisper in Marten’s ear, 
‘‘You have nothing to do; can’t you go and 
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help her ? Your own troubles need not make 


you selfish.” 
The next minute Marten was by the little girl’s 


i side. 


‘“‘Let me carry your basket a little way for 
you,” he said, pleasantly; ‘‘I’m sure your arms 
must ache sadly with it; and I’ve got nothing 
in the world to do—I wish I had.” 

Rose Weston was surprised to hear such 
remarks as these. Most boys in Marten’s place 
would have stared at her, without saying any- 
thing ; or would have laughed at her as she bent 
under her heavy burden. After a little hesitation 
she gladly accepted his kind offer, and Marten 
stooped down while she lifted the basket on his 
head. Rose was pleased by such unlooked-for 
civility. 
ret so was somebody else who saw what passed, 
without being seen by either of them. That 
‘*somebody else” was Mr. White, the miller, 
who was sitting in his cart, the other side of the 
hedge, waiting for an empty sack to be brought 
to him from one of the cottages, He knew Rose 
very well, for she often came to his house with 
the shirts which her mother washed and ironed 
for him. 

As Rose and Marten trudged on together, Rose, 
who was a thorough little chatterbox, asked him a. 
great many questions about himself, and where 
he lived, and what he did all day ; and she quite 
Saas him when she found how badly he was off, 

or Rose had a tender little heart, and always felt 
ay for any one in distress; besides, Marten’s: 
kindness in carrying her basket for her disposed 
her to be unusually friendly towards him. She 
aed cami with him in his eager desire for 
employment, and promised to do all she could to 
get some work for him. She was very likely, 
she said, to hear of somebody who wanted a 
boy, for her mother washed for a good many 
people, and knew nearly everybody in the | 
age. 

So” Marten parted from her in better spirits, 
partly because of her hopeful words, and partly 
because it made him happy to think that he had 
been of some use that morning, in helping a little. 
tired girl to carry a heavy basket. 

When Rose went indoors her mother was 
surprised to see her back so soon. 

“Oh, I met a boy as I was coming along,’” 
said Rose, ‘‘and he carried the basket for me all 
the rest of the way; it was very good-natured 
of him, wasn’t it? And so I got on much faster. 
Do you know anybody that wants a boy, mother? 
because he would very much like to have a 

lace.”’ 

‘* Not just at present,” said her mother ; ‘‘ per- 
haps I may before long ; but you must not stop 
to talk now, because Mr. White has sent for his 
things, and you must run up with them as 
quickly as you can ; he is in a hurry for them.” 

Rose ‘ack the bundle, and hastened with it to 
the mill, 
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As she was waiting for the money she heard 
the miller’s wife say to her husband, ‘‘I wish 
you would get another boy, my dear, for now 
that Tom is gone, Betsy grumbles at having all 
the knives and boots to clean, and the errands to 
do as well,” 

‘‘Yes, I know,” said the miller, ‘‘and I miss 
him myself quite as much as Betsy, but I have 
not heard of one yet that I thought would suit. 
I will make some inquiries to-day.” 

This was too good an opportunity for Rose 
to lose. She asked to speak to the miller, or his 
wife ; and when Mrs. White made her step into 
the parlour, and say freely what she wanted, she 
told them all about Marten’s desire for a place, 
and recommended him with such earnestness 
that they were both interested and amused. 

‘*He is very poor, I believe,” added Rose, 
‘‘and his clothes are rather shabby; but he is 
a good strong boy, and does not mind how hard 
he works.” 

‘‘Then he might soon get some new ones,”’ 
said the miller'’s wife, smiling. 

‘¢ What is his name ? and who are his parents ?” 
asked her husband. 

‘‘ Marten Smith,” answered Rose : “ he has not 
any father, and he lives with his mother in 
Church Lane.” 

The miller shook his head. ‘‘Then he won’t 
do for me,”’ he said, hastily ; ‘‘I know his mother 
well, and a boy of hers is not likely to be worth 
anything. No, no, I must have a lad with a 
decent character.” 7 

Rose was sadly disappointed, but she would 
not give up without one more effort, for if Mr. 
White, kind-hearted Mr. White, refused for this 
reason to employ Marten, what hope was there 
that any one else would have him? She looked up 
at the miller, and said pleadingly, ‘* But if you 
please, sir, Marten can’t help what sort of a 
mother he has ; and he is very sorry that she is so 
unsteady; and he does want so to get out, and 
earn his own living, for he has hardly anything to 
eat at home. And he is a nice, handy boy, 
I'm sure he is, sir, and would do his very best to 
please.”’ 

‘‘He has got a good friend in you,” said the 
miller, luseercporeebne ‘‘that is certain. By-the- 
bye,” he said, quickly, ‘‘was that the boy who 
was on the road with you this morning?” 

‘‘Yes, sir,” said Rose, ‘“‘and he carried my 
great basket for me, because he thought I was 
tired, and so I was.” 

‘* Yes, I saw him,” said the miller; ‘he is 
kind and obliging, if he is nothing else. I tell 
you what, you may send him to me this evening, 
if you like, and if I think he will do, I will 
try him for a bit.” 

And to the great joy of Rose, Marten got the 
place, and what is still better, he kepé it, for the 
miller was too well satisfied with his services 
to part with him. Marten often thanked Rose 
for getting him such a good situation ; but she al- 


, 
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ways declared that it was his kindness in carrying 


her wood-basket for her which had won Mr. 
White’s favourable opinion, and had inclined the 
miller to take him into his employ. 
And Rose was quite correct in her judgment. 
ANNIE. 


AN EASTERN PICTURE. 


THE day is fast closing in; the sky is gilded with 
the glowing tints of an Eastern sunset, and a 
breeze ripples the surface of a peaceful lake. A 
bank of clouds rising in the distance seems to 
threaten a storm, but as yet all is still; and my 
eye wanders over the waters to an open plain, on 
which a vast host is assembled. Behind them 
rises @ mountain, whose dark shadow partly ob- 
scures my vision. Surely some army must be 
encamping for the night. They are mustered, to 
the extent of some thousands in rank and file, 
upon the grass still fresh with the verdure of 
spring. Notwithstanding the numbers congre- 
gated together, no confusion seems to prevail, 
and yet neither gleaming weapons nor mounted 
warriors are discernible. Whence can they have 
come? Not across the water, for one solitary 
bark is the only vessel near the spot. As my 
eye becomes accustomed to the dim light, I can 
distinguish what might be taken for camp fol- 
lowers—women and children, apparently: wag- 
gons too are there, as if for the conveyance of the 
sick, and beds and couches. 

But where is the General of this mighty force, 
and where the commanding officers? One only 
individual can I see, apart from the rest, and 
nought of warlike air is there about Him. Two 
and two I see others pressing backwards and for- 
wards between Him and the multitude, to whom 
they appear to be distributing something. 

But see! they are dispersing. Crowds sur- 
round the Leader; joyful shouts reach my ears 
over the now rising waters. Alone that One 
ascends the mountain, after a few words to his 
followers, who enter the little boat, and the mul- 
titude quickly go away. 

I too must depart, but long will it be ere the 
impression of this simple, yet imposing gathering 
fades from my memory. The lesson I would trea- 
sure in my mind is this, ‘‘ Man doth not live b 
bread alone, but by every word that proceede 
out of the mouth of God.” He who thus fed the 
multitude has said, ‘‘I am the bread of life: he 
that cometh to Me shall never hunger; and he 
that believeth on Me shall never thirst.”” Lord, 
evermore give us this bread. D. 0. H. 
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DIFFERENT LANGUAGES. 


THE languages and dialects spoken in the world 
amount to 3,023, of which 587 are in Europe, 
896 in Asia, 276 in Africa, 1,264 in America. 
How much is to be done to ‘“‘ preach the gospel 
to every creature.’ ! 
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WHAT THE NOVEMBER WIND 
SAYS. _ 


‘*Do you know what the November wind says, 
grandpa?” asked a little girl, as she sat on an 
old gentleman’s knee. | 
““No, dear ; what is it ?’’ he answered, stroking 
her curly head. | 
‘¢* Remember the poor,’ grandpa. When it 


comes down the chimney, it cries, ‘ Remember the | 


poor ;’ when it puts its great mouth to the key- 
hole, it whistles, ‘Remember the poor ;’ when it 
squeezes through a crack in the door, it whispers 
it ; and, grandpa, when it blows your beautiful 
silver hair about in the street, and you shiver and 
button up your coat, does it not get in at your 
ear, and say to you, grandpa, ‘Remember the 
Pp oor 9 2 99 
_ §*Why, what does the child mean?” said 
dpa, who, I am afraid, had been used to shut 
heart against such words. ‘‘ You want'a 
new muff and a boa, I expect; a pretty way to 
get it out of your old grandfather.” : 
‘No, grandpa,” said the child, earnestly, 


shaking her head, —‘“‘ no, it’s the 20 muff and boa 


children I’m thinking of; my mother always 
remembers them, andsodo I try to.” = = 9°. 

A heavy storm came, and the old gentleman 
sent ten pounds to the treasurer of a benevolent 
society, and said, ‘‘Call for more when you want 
it.” 


five shillings from him, and that, 
came grudgingly. : 
‘¢ Why,” said the rich old merchant afterwards, 


‘*T could never get rid of that child’s words; 


they stuck to me like glue.” 

‘* And a little child shall lead them,” says the 
Scripture. How many a cold heart has melted, 
and a close heart opened by the simple earnest- 
ness and simple words of a little child ! 


THE TWO GARDENS. - 
FROM THE SPANISH. 


é* Wry is it,” said Alphonso to his father, ‘‘that 
my sister Amelia’s garden is so much handsomer 
than mine? Why do her flowers bloom so beauti-. 
fully, while those in my garden, although I 
water and take care of them, do not seem to 
thrive ?” ay 


‘My child,” replied his father, « “you would 


have as handsome flowers in your garden as 
Amelia has in hers, if you had sowed the seed at 
the right season, and cultivated it in a proper 
manner. It is not enough merely to plant the 
seed, but it should be done in the early spring, 
the ground at first properly prepared, and after- 
wards carefully tended, that the weeds may not 
grow therein.” — ee 


Your minds, my young readers, are like a gar- |; 


The treasurer stared with surprise, for it was’ 
the first time he had ever collected more than‘ 
he thought, : 
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den. Strive to cultivate them while you are 


‘young, for as you advance in years it will become 


more difficult. Improve the spring-time of your 
life, that in its summer, autumn, and winter you. 
may not have to reproach yourself for your past 
negligence. 
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_ A BIBLE EXERCISE. 


Ix whom did Jesus say there was no guile ? 


What king did hinder Israel for a while? . 


Who vainly strove a noble work to stay ? 

Whose fame for wisdom sounded far away ? 
Who called his wives to hear his doleful tale ? 
What friend of Paul in trouble did not fail? 
What was the faithful Abram’s father’s name? 
Who trembled at the Saviour’s growing fame ? 
Before whose bar did Paul most nobly plead? 
What warlike man for David’s crime did bleed? 
What book shows forth the prophet’s grief and pain? 
And by. whose hands was Gedaliah slain? 
Whose vineyard did the wicked Ahab claim? | 

And what blind man did Jesus not disdain ? 

Where dwelt a patriarch of early date? 

Who owed to woman’s hand his direful fate ? 

W hat name proclaims the Saviour’s ever near? 

What Ammonite made Israel’s heart to fear ? 


| What faithful servant sought help from the Lord ? 


Who firm in faith feared neither fire nor sword? 


‘Who, taking the infant Jesus in his'‘arms,.: «: . 


Bade Mary’s heart prepare for great alarms ?. 


These initials show, when read aright, - 
A precept wise and true, i 
_ Zo do with all thy power and might 
. Whate’er thou hast to do. 
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THE BEST DAY. 


THE Lord’s day is our Sabbath; it is our day of: 
rest, our holy day, the best day of all the week. 

My dear children, be sure that you remember 
and keep the Sabbath day holy. You have great 
reason to love and to hallow it. Put aside all 
your games, your plays, your work, your week- 
day books and studies; put them aside on Satur- 
day night; be ready and waiting for the holy 
Sabbath. ’ co 

The first thing when you awake, thank God for 
this best day of allthe week. Ask Him to help 
you to keep it aright. Ask Him to: turm your 
thoughts towards Him, and make you love all 
that is holy. Study that blessed Book which 
is full of Him; learn beautiful hymns which 
speak his praises. Then you go to.church to. 
worship Him. Listen very attentively, and try 
to understand all you can. 3 

.A little boy whom I knew went to chureh for 
the first time. He sat very still, and looked the 
minister directly in the face while he was speak- 
ing. When he got home, his mother asked, 
“What have you learned at church this morning, 
Frank ?” ; a 

He: said, ‘‘ Mother, that Daniel prayed three 
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times a day, and we must. I must, mother. 
Shall I kneel down at your side, just as I do 
when I go to bed? I want to mind what the 
minister says.” 

Little Frank knelt by his mether’s side, an-l 

rayed. He was a very little boy, and it was the 
first sermon he ever heard. How soon he tried 
to practise the good things the minister said! Be 
as heedfal as little Frank. If you improve and 
hallow every Sabbath here below, you will be 
fitted to enjoy the society of holy Pa and 
meet the Lord of the Sabbath in the beautiful 
land beyond the grave. 

H. ©. K. 


LITTLE FREDDY’S PERPLEXITY. 


LiTrLE Freddy seemed, one day, in a very serious 
mood. He sata long time on a hassock before 
the fire in a deep study, while his papa was busy 
writing at the table. 

Some one came into the room, but little Freddy 
never moved. 

The canary sang his sweetest song in his cage, 
but the child never looked at him. 

The old cat rubbed herself against the hassock 
and purred her loudest purr, but still Freddy 
looked into the fire and mused away. 

It had been a sad day with little Freddy. He 
had been that morning with his dear papa and 
mamma, to lay in the cold and silent grave his 
lovely little baby brother. He had looked on its 
pretty face for the last time, and felt its pale cold 
cheek, and then wept loudly as he saw it for ever 
shut up in that little white coffin from his sight. 

You will not wonder, then, that Freddy felt 
very sad. The house seemed so still and lonely ; 
he missed the baby’s cheerful crow. He would 
never hear it again ; the little voice was for ever 
still in death. 

Poor little Freddy! It was his heart’s first 
grief, and it was very hard to bear. 

But there was something else that made Freddy 
muse. The kind minister, when he stroked his 
head, as he turned from that baby’s grave, had 
said, ‘* Don’t weep, dear boy ; your baby-brother 
is a bright angel in heaven. Only seek to be for- 
given ; you shall join him there, and be a bright 
angel too.’’ And little Freddy was wondering 
how this was to be accomplished. He felt he 
could not go to heaven as he was; he knew he had 
often sinned against God; his own conscience 
told him so, and he knew and felt that with those 
sins he could not enter heaven, and yet he wished 
much to go there when he died, and longed too 
to be rid of all the sin that he was guilty of; and 
there he sat musing about it, and wondering how 
it could be done—the sin forgiven, and he fitted 
to become a bright angel in heaven. So the bird 
sang on, and the cat purred at his side, but 
Freddy did not move. 

‘What are you thinking of, Freddy?” at last 


asked his papa; ‘‘you seem greatly perplexed ; 
can I help you?” 

‘‘] was thinking,” said Freddy, ‘‘about: my 
baby-brother—now an angel in heaven—and 
wondering how I could get my sins forgiven, and. 
be made fit to be an angel too. Can you tell me, 
dear papa ?”’ 

‘*Most certainly I can, my boy, and will be 
delighted to do so. You want to know how to 
get your sins forgiven? The way is very simple, 
and a few sentences will explain it all. Itis just 
by coming to God, believing in Jesus as your 
Saviour.” 

Little Freddy looked puzzled. ‘‘Just by 
coming to God,” he repeated, ‘‘ believing in Jesus 
as your Saviour? Papa, I do not understand 
it.” 

‘*Then I will try and make it plain to you. 
You have heard of the way the Jews used to come 
to God in the olden time. God, by his servant 
Moses, told them, that when they sinned, and 
desired to return to Him and seek his pardon, 
they must take a lamb and kill it, bind it upon 
the altar, pour out its blood before Him, and then, 
while it was burning, and the smoke was going up 
towards heaven, they must approach, and lifting 
up their heart to Him in prayer—believing God’s 
own promise, that if he hus came he should be 
pardoned—ask for and obtain at once, forgiveness. 
The Jew, in killing the lamb, owned in that act 
that he deserved to die like it; but he placed it 
before God as his substitute, and looked to Him 
to accept it as his substitute dying instead of him, 
and so, for its sake, forgive and pass by his sin. 

‘* Now this is something like the way you have 
to come. You have no lamb to bring. Jesus 
Christ is already provided as your lamb. ‘tighten 
hundred years ago He was sacrificed on Calvary, 
in behalf of sinners. God accepted Him as their 
Great Substitute, and now declares, that whoever 
will come to Him, simply looking to what Christ 
has done, and resting on it for acceptance, he 
shall at once be received and pardoned. What, 
then, have you to do? Simply to come to Ged, 
resting-on that death of Jesus, believing that God 
will receive and pardon you, because He says He 
will, if you thus approach Him. Just, in fact, as 
the Jew didy only, that you come through a 
better sacrifice. Coming so, God will forgive 
you; for He sweetly says, ‘Him that cometh 
I will in no wise cast out.’” 

Freddy felt this was the way—the only way he 
could come. He saw at once that in Jesus was al} 
he wanted as a sacrifice, and that night he felt he 
could rejoice, because he could believe that God 
did just what He said He would do,—accept and 
pardon all who came to Him through Christ. 

Have any of my young readers ever felt 
Freddy’s perplexity ? Then the way is for them just 
as it was for him; and not more willing was God 
to pardon Freddy than He is to pardon every boy 
and girl who will come te Him through Christ. 

Cc. H. B. 
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(ISABEL RECEIVING PHILIP’S CARD. | 


PERCY RAYDON; 
OR, SELF-CONQUEST. 


By Emma LEsuiz, Author of ‘‘ Ellerslie House.” 


CHAPTER XXXI.—AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


CHARLEs’s illness was a great trouble to Isabel. 
She did not like leaving him to the care of the 
servant, and yet what could she do? She must 
not give up her school, for that was now their 
only means of support. 

This was an almost overwhelming blow to her, 
and she was tempted to say with Israel of old, 
“* All these things are against me.” 

But God sees not as we see. He ‘‘leadeth the 


blind by a way that they know not, in paths that | hi 


they have not knewn,” and in such paths was He 
now leading Isabel. Rough they might be, but 
right ones nevertheless. She was not forgotten, 
although often tempted to think herself so, and 
deliverance was nearer than she expected. 

The improvement in Mr. Raydon’s health, 
hitherto so gradual as to be at times almost im- 
perceptible, suddenly became rapid : he seemed 
like one awaking from a long dream, and one 
morning astonished Isabel by asking if he could 
get anything for Charles. She seized the favour- 
able opportunity, and asked if he would go to the 
fishmonger’s and order some ice, as Charles had 
asked for some. 

After this she had no difficulty in persvading 
him to go out, and, to her great joy, he daily 
took more interest in what was passing around 
m. 
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Poor Charles continued very ill. The doctor 
said it was the close air of London, and the 
sudden fright, that had caused it, and he feared it 
would be a long time before he was able to resume 
his employment. 

‘‘Do you think there is any danger?” asked 
Isabel, with quivering lips. 

‘¢Yes,” replied the doctor ; ‘‘ but still there is 
hope, if he is only kept quiet.” 

Isabel thought it right, under these circum- 
stances, to write to Percy and acquaint him with 
his brother’s illness; and the letter was posted 
that afternoon. 

The same evening Percy arrived, having set 
out from his uncle’s immediately after he had 
read it. 

‘Did you tell uncle or aunt about it?” asked 
Isabel. 


‘*No,”’ replied Percy, ‘‘I could not, they were | 


all out.” 

About one hour afterwards, as Isabel was sit- 
ting by her brother’s bedside, Jane came in to say 
that a gentleman was waiting to see her. 

‘‘Who is it?” asked Isabel. 

‘<T don’t know, Miss,’’ said the girl. 

‘Well, ask him to send up his name, and 
what he wishes to see me about, as I am particu- 
larly engaged.” 

The girl delivered her mistress’s message. 

‘‘Take my card,” said the visitor, handing one 
to her. 

She took it up to Isabel. 

The card had on it, ‘‘Mr. Philip Raydon.”’ 

Isabel started and turned pale, and then her 
face crimsoned, and she trembled violently. 

Percy noticed her confusion. 

‘Don’t go down to him, Isabel,” he said, 
elancing at the card which she had laid upon the 
table, ‘‘I will go and say you are not well 
enough to be seen.”’ 

At first she felt tempted by her pride to yield 
to this suggestion of Percy’s, but at length a 
better feeling prevailed, and she summoned Jane 
to take her place at the bedside of her brother, 
and descended the stairs. 

Her hand shook as she turned the handle of 
the parlour door, but summoning up all her 
courage she went in, expecting to find her cousin 
talking to her father, but, to her great surprise, 
the latter was the only person in the room. 

‘‘Are you alone, papa?” said Isabel, in as- 
tonishment. 

‘*Yes,” answered Mr. Raydon, lookin 
from the newspaper he was reading. ‘Di 
expect to find any one else here?” 

‘*Percy will be down to you again directly,” 
said Isabel, leaving the room and mentally scold- 
ing Jane for her stupidity in showing Philip into 
the schoolroom. Had it been any one else she 
would not have minded so much, but for her 
uncle’s family to know that she was obliged to 
keep a school vexed her exceedingly, and this 
perhaps made her assume a more haughty air as 


up 
you 


Test, as he plainly saw Isabel wished it. 


she walked into the room where her cousin was 
standing. 

The room did indeed look desolate, with its 
bare walls and floor, a table and chair being 
all the furniture it contained, except the forms, 
and, even upon Isabel, who was accustomed 
to the room, a sense of its coldness and emptiness 
struck painfully. What then, she thought, must 
be the feeling of Philip, coming as he did from 
his home of elegance and refinement? All these 
thoughts rushed to her mind as she entered, and 
made her greeting even more stiff and formal 
than it might otherwise have been. 

‘‘Good evening, Mr. Raydon,” she said. ‘‘I 
did not anticipate a visit from you.’’ 

‘* Ysabel,’’ said Philip, advancing and taking 
her hand, ‘‘ what have done that you treat me 
thus ?” 

It was now Isabel’s turn to be surprised. She 
had come armed with pride and haughty reserve, 
but she felt that they were fast melting away 
before her cousin’s troubled but kindly gaze. 

‘*T am sorry you should have been kept stand- 
ing solong,” she said, fetching the chair from the 
corner, and seating herself on one of the forms. 

‘* How is Charles now?” asked Philip. 

‘¢ Very ill,” replied Isabel. How came you to 
hear of his illness?” 

‘* Percy told Frank, and when I reached home 
about an hour since he told me, and I sent off at 
once for a oab, for I felt anxious to. know what 
was the matter.”’ 

‘‘Thank you,’’ said Isabel ; and then she told 
him of the accident Charles had witnessed, and 
where the young doctor was now lying. 

‘* And so you want me to follow your example, 
I suppose,” said Philip, ‘‘and visit him as you 
did me. By-the-bye, Isabel, what made you dis- 
continue your. visits to Charing Cross Hospital a 
few months since? Did I ever do anything to 
cause it?” 

‘*Did you not?” asked Isabel, looking earnestly 
into his face, but she saw nothing but kindness 
written there as he answered, — 

‘*Not that I am aware of. To what do you 
refer ?”’ 

Isabel was in a dilemma now; she believed 
that Philip spoke truly, and knew nothing of the 
letter she had received, and she began to wish 
she had said nothing in reference to it. At all 
events, she determined if possible to keep it a 
secret from him, and so merely saying that she 
found she had been mistaken in her supposition, 
she inquired after her aunt and cousins, and thus 


‘turned the conversation. 


But Philip did not forget the words, ‘‘ Did you 
not ?” or the look which accompanied thero, and 
he determined at some future time to unravel the 
mystery ; for the present he was content to let it 
He had 
seen her, and she had given him leave to call 
again to see Charles, snd Philip returned home 
happier than he had been for some time past. 
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CHAPTER XXXII.—Mr. SHarr’s ADVERTISE- 
MENT. 


_ ** BELLA, I saw our name in the newspaper I was 
reading last night,” said Mr. Raydon, the morn- 
ing following Philip’s visit. 

** Did you, papa?” said Isabel, without taking 
much notice of what had been said. 

Presently he brought the paper into the room 
and pointed out what he had read. 

It was in the column of advertisements, and 
ran as follows :—‘‘ Mr. William Raydon, formerly 
of Algernon House, Riverdale, Kent, is earnestly 
requested to communicate with Jabez Sharp, Esq., 
24, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London.” 

“* You ought to write to this gentleman, papa,” 
said Isabel, when she had read it. 

‘* What for, my dear?” asked Mr. Raydon. 

**J do not know why he wishes to communi- 
cate with you,” said Isabel, ‘‘ but he certainly 
has some reason for it. Shall I write for you?” 

But to Isabel’s great surprise Mr. Raydon pre- 
ferred writing the note himself. __ 

In the evening Philip arrived, and as Charles 
seemed a little better, he sat with him some time, 
and related to Isabel the result of his visit to the 
hospital. es 

‘“ Morris is better,’ he said, ‘‘and I think that 
he as well as myself will have reason to thank 
God for being knocked down by a horse.” > 

‘* How many of God’s children have to thank 
their heavenly Father for affliction !”’ said Isabel. 

“*T have,” said Philip. ‘‘I can indeed say with 
the Psalmist, ‘ Before I was afflicted I went astray: 
but now have I kept Thy word.’ I know very little 
of Scripture yet, but I met with that verse in one 
of the Psalms the other day, and it seemed so 
exactly suited to me.” - 

‘“'You have not forgotten your serious impres- 
sions, then,” said Isabel, timidly. 

‘‘ Forgotten them !” said Philip ; ‘‘do you think 
I could ever forget?” 

‘Forgive me if I have pained you,” said Isabel, 
“* but I have sometimes thought—that is, feared 
—whether you would be like so many others, who 
make resolutions on a sick bed only to break 
them when they get up.” 

‘¢ Ah, I am sometimes afraid whether I shal] 
ever be able to keep to my resolutions,” said 
Philip, at the same time glancing at the bed to 
assure himself that Charles was still sound asleep. 
“* Tsabel,” he added, ‘‘it is my earnest desire to 
live to God, —will you help me ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” answered Isabel, ‘‘if I can. I will 
always pray for you.” 

‘* But I want you to do more than that,” said 
Philip, in a lower tone. ‘‘ You taught me first, 
I want you to teach me still. Isabel, do you 
understand? Can you love me?” he whispered. 

Isabel’s eyes filled with tears, but she did not 
withdraw the hand her cousin had taken. 

But at this moment a movement of Charles 
attracted Philip’s attention, and he quickly re- 


leave that business to Isabel, she will 


sumed his seat ; while Isabel hastened to inquire 
— he wanted, glad of an excuse to hide her 
ace. 

Philip had no opportunity of saying any more 
to his cousin that evening, but her manner en- 
couraged him to hope that she would consent to 
become his wife. 

A few days afterwards, when Philip called, Mr. 
Raydon told him of Mr. Sharp’s advertisement. 

: ‘¢ And what do you think it was about?” said 
e. 

‘‘f am sure I cannot tell, uncle,’ replied 
Philip. 

‘Well, you knew your aunt Caroline, did you 
not?” asked Mr. Raydon. - 

‘*Of course I did,” replied Philip,. ‘‘ she was 
always friendly with us until lately.” 

‘* Has she fallen out with you now?” asked 
Mr. Raydon. a | 

‘*Yes,” answered: Philip. ‘‘ Carrie offended 
her, and although two or three of us have 
written since, we have always had our letters 
returned unopened.” 

‘*That is just like her,” said Mr. Raydon, 
‘‘she was always as touchy as tinder. Well, 
it was she who had this advertisement put into 
the paper, and so my address was forwarded by 
Mr. Sharp, her solicitor, and this morning I 
received a letter from her begging fora recon- 
ciliation with me.” , 

‘* Have you answered it?” asked Philip. 

‘*Not I,” replied his uncle; ‘‘I am going to 

manage it 
best.” 7 
And Philip thought the same. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—EXPLANATIONS. 


SEVERAL weeks passed, during which Philip was 
a constant visitor. These visits were avowedly 
paid to Charles, who was now getting better ; 
but others besides Isabel knew whom it was 
Philip came more particularly to see. 

Mr. Raydon was now almost entirely restored, 
and he took an early opportunity of speaking to 
his nephew upon the subject, telling him that as 
Isabel was now portionless his friends might not 
approve of such a marriage. 

‘‘She is worth twenty fortunes in herself,” 
said Philip, warmly. , 

‘Very well, my boy,” said Mr. Raydon, ‘I 
will not withhold my consent, provided every- 
thing can be satisfactorily arranged.” 

Some time after this, but during the. same 
evening, when Philip and Isabel were sitting 
ir a he asked her what was making her look 
so sad. 

‘¢T was only thinking that my happiness would 
be complete if it were not for one thing.” 

‘‘And what is that ‘one thing’?” asked 
Philip. 

‘¢- Your sisters will not be pleased to hear of 


our engagement,” answered Isabol. . 
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‘*How do you know that?” asked Philip, in 
some surprise. 


‘Can every child, then, have a Bible like this, 
mamma? I thought that very few little girls had 


‘‘T would rather not state my reasons,” replied | such a handsome Bible as this.” 


Isabel. 


‘‘I did not say a Bible precisely like this, my 


‘¢ But I would rather you should,” said Philip, | dear; but the outside of the book is not the 


‘¢ so please let me hear them.” 
‘¢ Not to-night,” said Isabel, playfully. 


valuable part of it. What I meant was, that we 
should be grateful we live in a time when the 


‘‘Yes, to-night,” said Philip; ‘‘I want to| Bible is placed within reach of people of all ranks 
know these, and also your reason for discon-!and ag s, and when the youngest and weakest 


tinuing your visits to me when I was ill. 
is some mystery about that which I am deter- 
mined to unravel.” 


There | may read it without fear.” 


‘‘Mamma, who made the first translation of 
the Bible into English, for I remember you told 


In vain Isabel tried to put him off. He plied| me that it was not written in English, but in 
her with questions one after another so closely, | Hebrew and Greek ?” | 


that at length he drew from her all about Curo- 
line’s letter. 
‘‘ Have you got it still?” he asked. 


‘‘The first translation of the entire Bible inte 
English, my dear, was made by John Wycliffe in 
the fourteenth century. Before this, many sepa- 


‘* Yes,” answered Isabel, hesitatingly, for she | rate parts had been translated at various times : 


expected she would be asked to fetch it ; and she 
was not mistaken. Philip insisted upon seeing 
it; and his brow contracted, and his face flushed 
with anger as he read the cruel note. 

‘“‘This explains all,” he said, as he put the 
letter into his pocket. 

‘‘That is mine,” exclaimed Isabel, trying to 
arrest his hand. 

‘‘And therefore mine likewise,’’ said Philip, 
detaining her hand. 

‘¢ But I do not wish that letter to be owrs then 
any longer,” said Isabel, laughing; ‘‘I want to 
destroy it.” 

But it was some time before Philip would con- 
sent to this. He wanted to show it to his sister, 
and tax her with her duplicity, and it was some 
time before Isabel could persuade him to promise 
not to do this. He did at length consent to put 
the letter into the fire, saying, as he did so, that 
he believed his sister had already been punished 
for her double-dealing. 

‘¢ How ?” asked Isabel. 

But the question remained, at least for that 
time, unanswered ; for a stop was put to any 
further conversation by the loud rat-tat of the post- 
man, and immediately afterwards Jane brought in 
a letter deeply edged with black. 


ADA’S BIBLE. 


IT was Ada’s birtaday, and she was busy examin- 
ing and admiring the gifts which had been sent 
her by various friends. Amongst them all, the 
one which pleased her best was a Bible, hand- 
somely bound, and possessing that supreme re- 
commendation in the eyes of a child—glittering 
gilt edges. 

‘¢ Mamma,” said she, ‘‘do you not think that 
this is a very beautiful book to belong to a little 

irl #”’ 

ene Very beautiful and precious, Ada,” answered 
her mother, ‘‘ and you should thank God, my 
daughter, that you live in a time when every 
English child can have a Bible |” 


the first translation of the kind we know of was 
made by a monk named Cxedmon; and I dare say 
you recollect that beautiful anecdote of the good 
and venerable Bede dying just as he had dictated 
the last words of his translation of the Gospel of 
St. John.” 

‘¢- Yes, mamma, I have heard of that. Good 
old man! But who was Wycliffe ?” 

‘“Wycliffe, or Wiclif, was born in the little 
Yorkshire village of the same namc, about the 
year 1324, and was educated at the University 
of Oxford. He was probably above fifty years of 
age when he began his translation, and the work 
took him two years, or perhaps longer, to com- 
plete. His translation was made from what was 
called the Latin Vulgate, that is to say, a Latin 
version of the Scriptures, which was the only one 
authorized by the Church of Rome, and which 
was of course unintelligible to uneducated per- 
sons. The copies of Wycliffe’s translation were 
multiplied with surprising rapidity, and it was 
widely circulated amongst the common people, in 
spite of the violent opposition of the Romanists, 
by whom it was denounced and forbidden. 

‘‘ Wycliffe has been called the pioneer of the 
Reformation. He died in 1384, at his rectory at 
Lutterworth, in Leicestershire. Notwithstanding 
the bitterness and power of his enemies, he was 
thus preserved to meet a quiet death in his own 
house; but many years after his decease his bones 
were taken up and burned, and the ashes thrown 
into the river Swift. 

‘‘ His followers, under the name of Lollards, 
became very numerous, and suffered great per- 
secutions. Fines, imprisonment, and martyrdom 
were in those times the penalties inflicted on 
those who ventnred to read the Bible for them- 
selves. And yet vast numbers read it, and people 
must often have sacrificed a great deal and gone 
without many things to be enabled to purchase 
this revered book; for even a Testament cost a 
sum equal to between forty and fifty pounds of 
our money.” 

‘¢Oh, mamma !”’ 

‘¢‘ This sounds an enormous price in the pres-nt 
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day, when we can buy an entire Bible for ten- 
pence ; but you must remember that printing was 
not then known of, and the only way of making 
the copy of a book was writing it out, which, in 
the case of the Bible, must have been a work of 
much time and labour.” 

‘*Is Wycliffe’s translation the one we use now, 
mamina? Pray go on, and tell me something 
more about the Bible.” 

‘*The English Bible has had many a strange 
change of history since Wycliffe’s time, my love. 
Its next translator was William Tyndale, who, 
however, did not live long enough entirely to 
finish the work. He was born in the year 1477, 
nearly a hundred years after the death of Wy- 
cliffe. In earlier life he was tutor in a family in 
Gloucestershire; and it is said that during this 
period, a priest having on one occasion observed 
to him, ‘ We are better without God’s laws than 
the Pope’s,’ Tyndale answered, ‘I defy the Pope 
and all his laws. If God spare my life, ere many 
years I will cause the boy who driveth the 

plough to know more of the Scriptures than you 
do.’ 

‘‘The precise date when Tyndale began his 
translation is not clear. In 1524 he went over to 
Germany, probably because of the opportunities 
he could there command of getting his translation 
printed as soon as it was ready. He began with 
the New Testament. In 1525 this was in the 
hands of the printers ; but as soon as the Roman- 
ists found out what was being done, the printers 
were stopped in their work. Tyndale, however, 
managed to save the sheets which were already 
printed, and carried them off to Worms, where he 
was able to get his Testament prepared for publi- 
cation. This was the first New Testament ever 
printed in the English language, and was the 
first English translation made from the original 
Greek. 

** When the Testaments were ready, they were 
seeretly sent to England and circulated ameng 
the people. But the Romish priests being on the 
alert, search was quickly made for the copies of 
the new translation, and as soon as any were dis- 
covered they were burned. 

‘¢ More and more were sent over to be destroyed 
in the same way ; and not satisfied with this, the 
bishops at last had them bought up on the Conti- 
nent as fast as they were printed. They were 
then brought to England and committed to the 
flames. 

‘¢The scene of this wholesale burning was St. 
Paul's Churchyard, and a great concourse of 
people assembled to witness the spectacle; but 
instead of having the desired effect, this violence 
rather tended to increase the anxiety of the 
pone to read the Testament for themselves. 

resh supplies found their way into England, 
and were carefully preserved ; sometimes being 
concealed under the boards of the floor that they 
might escape observation. 

‘‘ During this time Tyndale was at Antwerp, 


engaged upon the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment. He published in quick succession his 
translation of the Pentateuch, and that of the 
Book of Jonah. 

‘‘ His enemies, however, did not long suffer 
him to pursue the labours which they deemed 
so dangerous; for having found out his retreat, 
nag t threw him into prison, and at last put him 
to death. His last prayer was, ‘ Lord, open the 
eyes of the King of England.’ 

‘*A good and learned man, named Rogers, 
completed his translation ; and the entire Bible 
was finished in the year 1537. This was known 
as Matthew's Bible, Matthew being the name 
Rogers had taken for the purpose of concealing 
his real name from the papists. 

‘* Meanwhile, God had heard Tyndale’s dying 
supplication, and the King of England, Henry 
the Eighth, granted a licence to Matthew’s Bible. 
As Henry had now quarrelled with the Pope, and 
England was no longer ynder the dominion of the 
Romish Church, we find at this time a sudden in- 
terval of prosperity in the history of the Bible. 
Matthew's Bible was reprinted in England, and 
another translation appeared. This was by Miles 
Coverdale, afterwards Bishop of Exeter, who, 
shortly after its publication, was appointed to 
superintend the printing of what was called the 
Great Bible, which was a revision of Matthew’s 
or Tyndale’s translation, got up in a very costly 
manner under the patronage of the Earl of Essex, 
the Prime Minister of Henry the Eighth. The 
eaten ef this Bible was begun in Paris, but 

nished in London. 

“‘It was ordered that a copy of this Bible 
should be set up in every church, and read at 
certain hours to the people. Crowds flocked 
eagerly to these Bible-readings; and it must have 
been a beautiful sight to sce the interest and 
delight beaming on the attentive faces of the 
listeners, whilst the minister read to them from 
the great Bible chained to the desk before him. 

‘* Before the death of Henry the Eighth, free- 
dom of studying the Bible was again abridged in 
England. 

‘* During the short reign of his son the people 
enjoyed full liberty to read their Bibles, but no 
new translation of importance was made. 

‘*Tn Queen Mary’s reign a company of good 
men, who had settled at Geneva to escape perse- 
cution for the sake of their religion, executed a 
translation of the New Testament, and after- 
wards translated the entire Bible. Their ver- 
sion is known as the Genevan Bible: it was not 
published until after the death of Mary. 

‘*In Elizabeth’s reign, Archbishop Parker, 
having conceived the idea of a thoroughly re- 
vised translation of the Bible, engaged the 
bishops and some other learned men to pre- 
pare the work under his supervision ; and this 
Bible is hence called the Bishop’s Book. Besides 
this, a vast number of different editions of the 
Bible were published—a benefit to the country 
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for which ‘we should look back with much grati- 
tude to the golden days of ‘ good Queen Bess.’ 

‘¢And now, Ada, I must conclude my slight 
account of the Bible in England, by telling you 
something about the translution which is at pre- 
sent in use.” 

‘“‘ Yes, mamma, please tell me about that; I 
am very anxious to lod when it was made.” 

‘‘There is some doubt about the precise date 
at which it was begun, my dear, but it was pro- 
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these were set in little jars made of clay, and 
called buck-pots. 

There were many snakes about us; indeed, we 
were never safe from them. The wife of one of 
my friends, being very tired and hot, was one day 
resting on her sofa, while her only child, a little 
girl of two years old, played about the room. 
Suddenly she ran to her mother, saying, ‘‘ Pretty! 
oh, pretty !” and was just going to place her hand 
upon 2 snake that was slowly making its way up 


bably in the year 1604, alinost immediately after! her dress. 1t was one of the most poisonous kind; 


King James the First ascended the throne of 
England. Fifty-four learned men were appointed 
to execute the translation, and the greatest labour 
was spent in making it as perfect as possible. 
The plan adopted was to divide the Bible out 
into a certain number of parts, and each part 
was given to a separate company of translators. 
When one company had completed their portion, 
it was submitted to the other companies for them 
to approve or correct, and after the whole had 
been gone over in this way, a select party of 
scholars met in Stationers’ Hall to revise the 
finished work. These various examinations occu- 
pied so much time, that it was not until 1611 
that King James’s Bible was published. It was 
the result of the combined exertions of the most 
learned men of which England could boast in a 
learned age, and is a noble and beautiful monu- 
ment of Saxon English.” 

‘*Is that the end of your story? Thank you, 
dear mamma ; I shall prize my Bible now more 
than ever.” 

‘¢T hope you may do so, my child. <A great 
and good poet has truly called it, — 


‘Transcendent boon! noblest that earthly king 
Ever bestowed to equalize and bless!’ ”’ 


LIFE IN DEMERARA. 


Do you know in what part of the world Demerara 
is? See if you can find it on the map. Is ita 
continent or an island ? 

Some years ago I went there with my husband. 
He had promised to take charge of a missionary 
station. You will perhaps be interested in 
knowing what kind of life we led there, and how 
we liked the people. 

Our house, which was large and comfortable, 
was about eighty miles from George Town, close 
by the shore, and very near the church. 

What had we to eat? Oh, we made bread from 
a root very like a parsnip; and were obliged to 
keep our.own bullocks and pigs. Sheep we-had 
none, as, owing to the continual rains, they: be- 
caine diseased, and consequently unfit for fuod. 
Fortunately, we were able to get plenty of game 
and fish; and we used to smoke and dry the 
latter, and keep it in store for daily use. Instead 
of candles we had long cotton wicks dipped in 
the. oil which came from the d’oyly tree, and 
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and had it bitten the child, nothing could have 
saved her from death. The mother called for 
assistance, and the creature was soon killed. 

When the natives kill a snake, one strikes it 
on the head, and another on the tail at the same 
moment. 

There were many wild animals around us ; and 
amongst them panthers and wild cats: the latter 
used to walk into the house. They were savage 
ia as large and much stronger than a 

og. 

The natives consisted of four tribes of South 
American Indians. They did not worship idols, 
but they were ignorant of true religion. They 
believed in the existence of ‘‘a Great Father,” 
as they called him, and to him they prayed and 
looked for direction, while they set apart one day 
in the week in which to rest from their labours. 
They were almost entirely naked. They painted 
their foreheads and their feet red, and made a 
curl of blue paint on each side of their mouths, 
while their hair shone with oil from the crab tree. 
They wore a head-dress of basket-work, and neck- 
laces of tigers’ teeth; and they bored a hole 
through their upper lip, through which they 
fastened a piece of wood as an ornament. 

In our boarding school we have fifty children, 
boys and girls. I must tell you how we managed 
when we wanted new scholars. 

We ordered our canoe, and took with us a con- 
verted chief belonging to each of the four tribes 
and some of our best scholars. We also provided 
a number of articles for presents, and plenty of 
biscuits, of which the natives are very fond. 

Thus we rowed up the river, accompanied by 
several canoes, until we reached one of the Indian 
settlements. Then we stopped, fastened our ca- 
noes to the trees on the river's bank, and went 
into the bush, going on and on until we arrived 
at a cluster of wigwams, that being the name of 
the huts in which the natives live. Then the 
chiefs and the children went forward, offering the 
natives biscuits, and speaking to them in their 
own language, while my husband and I used to 
dy in the distance to watch the effect of their 
words. 

After a little time the natives would look at 
the children, touch them, and turn them round 
to examine their clothes, at the same time feeling 
their limbs to see if they were fat and well-fed. 

If they were satisfied with their appearance, 
they consented to our carrying off some of their 
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little ones. Thus we went on until we had 
secured a sufficient number of children. 

The new children were rather wild at first, and 
showed great dislike to wearing clothes of any 
kind ; but when they grew friendly with the old 
scholars and picked up a few words of our lan- 
guage we had no further trouble with them. 

I will tell you how we used to pass the day. 
Every morning at seven o'clock the bugle sounded 
for prayers, after which the children assembled 
for breakfast. They used to sing a grace with 
which most English children are acquainted. It 
was this, — 


‘“‘ We thank Thee, Lord, for this our food, 
But more because of Jesus’ blood; 
Let manna to our souls be given, 
The bread of life sent down from heaven.’’ 


For breakfast we had salt and smoked fish, 
rice, and bread made from the root I told you of. 
After breakfast the children separated, and both 
boys and girls had a good swim in the river. 

At ten o'clock lessons commenced, and at one 
the children had biscuits and fruit, and another 
good swim; after which they worked and read 
for two hours, and then had dinner, finishing by 
another swim in the river. 

The Indians are fond of monkeys and snakes 
cooked for food, and many other things which 
would appear very-strange to us. They also like 
to give presents. They used to bring us pine- 
apples, fans, buck-pots, straw baskets, and other 
prey things too numerous to mention. They 
requently came to see us, when they would walk 
about the house, admiring themselves in the look- 
ing-glasses, sitting down in our room while we 
dined, for they liked to watch us eat, and to see 
us use knives and forks, which they considered 
quite unnecessary.. 7 8 

On Sundays they would come in great numbers 
to see their children ; and it was a pleasing sight 
to watch them listening while their children told 
them in their own language of God and the 
Saviour, persuading them to accompany them to 
church, which they often did. Many a parent 
has been thus brought to know and love God. 

When the children had been with us a little 
time they were baptized, and had a new name 
given to them. ; 

We had a great deal of trouble with one of our 
boys, a little fellow whom we had named George. 
He could not bear the confinement of school after 
the free life in the bush, and was continually 
running away. He used to hide amongst the 
trees by the river side, or in the wigwams of the 
Indians ; and I am sorry to say he often stole from 
them articles of food or clothing. 

One night, when he had slipped away from the 
school-house, he went into a wigwam, and lift- 
me ee cover off a pot that was on the fire, he 
pulled out a quantity of salt fish; but hearing 
some one coming, and fearing to be discovered, 
he hid it inside his shirt, thus scalding himself 
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severely.: He came to us in great pain the next 
morning, and we hoped he had been taught a 
lesson from: his severe sufferings ; but no sooner 
did he get well than he continued to go on in his 
old ways. 

One night I was awaked by a violent screaming, 
and looking out of the window towards the river 
I recognized the voice of George. My husband 
instantly got up and went out, and soon found 
the boy with one foot in a canoe and the other 
on the river’s bank, 

' “ What is the matter, George?” he asked. 

‘* Oh, sir, I have seen my mother !” ' (Now his 
mother had been dead for some years.) ‘‘ Look! 
look ! there she is, and she is angry with me for 
being so wicked. -Oh, sir, send her away, and I 
will try and be a good boy!” 4 

My husband looked in: the direction to which 
the boy poimted, and found the object of his 
terror to be the white covering of our tent, which 
had been hung on some trees to dry, and which 
the boy’s evil conscience had taken for the spirit 
of his mother. 

‘*Oh, sir,” said George, as my husband brought 
him home, ‘‘1I will never run away nor steal any 
more. I thought I saw my mother, and her face 
was all sad; and I thought that God was looking 
at me, and He was so angry; and then I was 
afraid, and believed the river would swallow me 
oP It was because I was doing wrong I had 
ear.” : ; 2 

From that night George became an altered boy ; 
and in a few years, by the grace of God, we could 
speak of him as one of our best scholars. 

Much more could I tell you of my missionary 
life,—how I have seen little children die with the 
name of Jesus on their lips, while their parents 
wept over them, but not as those without hope. 
They had been taught that God has prepared a 
home above for all who love Him and seek to serve 
Him here; and they would lift their finger and 
point upwards, saying, ‘‘ Not dead—only gone 
before. God grant that we may meet them i 
that happy land !” | 


|THE POWER OF ONE GOOD BOY. 


‘* WHEN I took the school,” said a gentleman, 
speaking of a certain school he had once taught, 
‘*T soon saw there was one good boy init. I saw 
it in his face. I saw it by.many unmistakable 
marks. If I stepped out and came suddenly 
back, that boy was always studying, just as if 
I had been there, while a general buzz and the 
roguish looks of the rest showed there was mis- 


chief in the wind. He was always punctual in 


his attendance, regular with his lessons ; truthful 
and steady in his conduct. I learned that he was 
a boy who feared God. Come what would he 
would be for the right. . 

‘‘There were two other. boys who wanted to 
behave well, but were sometimes led astray. 
These two began to look up to Alfred, and, I saw, 
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were much strengthened by his example. Alfred 
was as lovely in disposition as firm in principle. 
These three boys began now to create a sort of 
public opinion on the side of good order and the 
master. One boy and then another gradually 
sided with them. The foolish pranks of idle and 
wicked boys began to lose their popularity. They 
did not win the laugh which they used to. A 
general obedience and attention to study pre- 
vailed. 

‘At last the public opinion of the school was 
fairly revolutionized ; from being a school of ill 
name, it became one of the best-behaved schools 
anywhere about, and it was that boy Alfred who 
had the largest share in making the change. 


Only four or five boys held out, and these were | 


finally expelled. 
‘<It is in the power of one right-minded, right- 
hearted boy to do that. He stuck to his princi- 


ples like a man, and they stuck to him, and made | 


x strong and splendid fellow of him.” 
ae | 


’ LITTLE THINGS. 


HEartTs good and true have wishes few, 
In narrow circles bounded ; 

And hope that lives on what God gives 
Is Christian hope well founded. 

Small things are best; grief and unrest 
To rank and wealth are given, 

But little things, on little wings, 
Bear humble souls to heaven! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


———— see 


FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS. 


SLOW TRAVELLING, 


‘<A FRIEND told me,” says an intelligent writer, 
‘‘that in early life he had travelled from Glouces- 
ter to Hereford, in a coach which performed the 
journey of about thirty miles, between the hours 


the first times that a coach started for London, 
he was a passenger. They made such progress, 
thatthe firstnight they stayed at Nottingham, and 
the second at Market Harborough. The third 
morning they were up early and off at five o’clock, 
and were in time to hear Bow Church strike 
twelve as they passed through Cheapside. An 
original bill of one of these coaches lately fell in- 
to my hands. It states that a st 
York in four days was to begin on 
thus continues :— 

‘* All that are desirous to pass from London to 
York, or return from York to London, or any 
other place on that road, let them repair to the 
Black Swan in Holborn, in London, and the 
Black Swan in Cony Street, in York. 

‘*At both which places they may be received 
in a stage-coach, which performs the whole 
journey in four days (if God permit), and sets 
forth by six in the morning.” ! 


e-coach to 
onday, and 


of five in the morning and seven in the evening. 
Another friend at Sheffield told me that one of 


THE BUTTERFLY. 


A WHITE or cabbage butterfly 
Is my familiar name ; 
I never work, and therefore I 
Gentility may claim: 
A merry, merry life is mine, 
Amongst the shrubs and flowers; 
No troubles round my pathway twine, 
But sunshine marks the hours. 


My birthplace was a leaf; but when 
he sunbeams woke me there, 

No gauzy creature was I then, 
Careering through the air; 

I was a tiny thing, which yeu 
A caterpillar eal; 

And day by day I throve and grew, 
Nor cared wat might befall. 


No wonder that I was not thin, 
For oh, how I did stuff! 

Indeed, I sometimes burst my skin, 
It was not large enough! 

At length my appetite decreased, 
Although I knew not why, 

Until it altogether ceased ;— 
Was I about to die? 


I almost thought so, for I felt 
So torpid and so strange; 

I left the leaf whereon I dwelt, 
And then there came a change; 
A new green skin my form enclosed, 

Which hardened like a shell; 
And thus I quietly reposed, 
How long I cannot tell. 


I only know that one bright morn 
My grim abode gave way : 

I found myself a newly bon 
White butterfly that day; 

No more to creep upon the ground, 
But soar through nature’s bowers, 

And drink, while gaily flitting round, 
Sweet nectar from the flowers. 


a re 


EDITORIAL 


The new volume of this magazine will, we hope, be 
ready by the 25th of this month, so that country 
booksellers will be able to obtain it with the December 
magazines. The prices are, as usual, eighteen pence 
for the plain cloth a rs and half-a-crown for those 
in magenta or royal blue covers, with gilt backs and 
edges. The covers for binding will be ready at the 
same time, price 6d. and 9d. 


The new volume of GotpeN Hovrs will also 
be ready, price two shillings, handsomely bound in 
cloth. Its story of “Goldstone” has proved of the 
deepest interest, and young readers are as delighted 
with it as their older friends profess themselves to be. 


New Canvassing Bizxs for 1866. These are being 
prepared. 


Letters to the Editor, and Books for Review, 
may be addressed to the Rev. W. M. WHITTEMOBRE, 
and left for him at the Publishers’, 24, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 
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[THE CHILDREN WELCOMING THEIR MAMMA’S RETURN. ] 


WINIFRED’S HOME. 


By the Author of “Dora SeLwyy,” “ Exnesr 
Witton,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—REPAYMENT. 


LEONARD stood for a°moment watching Arthur 

with some astonishment, for the abrupt departure 

of his companion had taken him by surprise. 
Then, with a sndden impnise, he rushed after! 


him. He did not want Arthur any longer, nor: 


was he vexedat his leaving him so unceremoniously; 
it was merely the boyish resolve not to be outdone, 
and the boyish desire to see whether he could not 
catch Arthur, which prompted the pursuit of him. 

Leonard was light and agile, and a first-rate 
runner, and he tore along at such a rate that he 
nearly knocked down a tiny maiden who was 
coming along with a jug of milk, and he made 
the old apple-woman at the stall lift up her hands 
in dismay, and utter something about ‘‘ them 
terribly oudacious boys!” Leonard enjoyed the 
excitement of his run, especially when Arthur, 
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having caught sight of him, redoubled his speed, 
and thus became a more worthy opponent. 
Leonard was just gaining upon him; but the 
old proverb declares that ‘‘ pride must have a 
fall,”’ and in this instance it was literally fulfilled, 
for Leonard was presently to be seen measuring 
his length upon the pavement. He chanced to 
tread upon a piece of orange-peel, which some 
ee thoughtless person had flung aside, 
and his foot slipped without his having the least 
power to steady himself. 

If people will eat oranges in the strect they 
ought to be compelled to mind where they throw 
the poe for sad accidents, and even death 
itself, have frequently resulted from this heedless 
practice. 

How much may happen in one little minute! 
enough to affect the whole of our future life. 

It was so with regard to this false step of 
Leonard’s; for when he attempted to move 
himself after his fall, he found that his right leg 
was broken. 

Or rather, others found it out for him; for he 
was, at first, too faint, and then too full of pain, 
to have any clear idea: of what was the matter 
with him. Two or three workmen, returning to 
their afternoon’s work, were passing just at the 
time he fell. They hastened to lift him up, and 
as soon as they surmised the nature of his injury 
they carried him in to the nearest surgeon’s. 

So that while Arthur was gleefully hurrying in 
at the school gates, congratulating himself that 
he had won, Leonard was groaning in the quiet 
surgery while the doctor examined his leg. 

Do you suppose it then flashed upon Leonard 
that he was being repaid for his unkind and vin- 
dictive treatment of Howard? | 

He was in so much agony, that I do not know 
whether he was able to think of anything but his 
own sufferings ; nor is it natural for us to choose 
to make such unwelcome self-applications. But 
you may be sure that there were not wanting 
those who, as soon as the tidings of his accident 
reached them, said out plainly that he was rightly 
served for his late behaviour to Howard. Arthur 
said so. Percy, Gertrude, and Lottie said so. 

And even Dr. Lee said something very similar 
when he mentioned the affair to Mr. Atherton. 
For the news speedily travelled to the school, and 
very little sympathy was expressed for Leonard 
by any of the boys, although none except Arthur 
were exactly aware of his behaviour to Howard. 
He did not beara general good character, and few 
of the steady, well-disposed pupils liked him. 
His own friends, as he called them, were the idle, 
unprincipled, bad sort of boys; and in times of 
trouble such are rarely to be depended upon, for 
sin strengthens selfishness, and there is not much 
tenderness of heart to be met with among them. 

Winifred was more compassionate than her 
sisters. ‘‘ Poor boy!” she said, when they told 
her about Leonard, ‘‘I am sorry for him, and for 
his mother too; she seems to be fond of him.” 


‘Howard 1s over-good, papa. 
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‘¢It ig to be hoped she is,” answered Gertrude, 
‘‘for it is what nobody else seems to be.” 

‘¢ Well, I cannot say J am sorry,” said Lottie, 
‘¢for I don’t feel so. I think he richly deserves 
what he has got.” | 

‘¢If we each had what we deserve /”’ said Wini- 
fred, gently. 

‘ST know all that,” replied Lottie, a little im- 
patiently; ‘‘but still, Winifred, you must allow 
that it is a fair punishment for him.” 

‘¢ May I not hope, Lottie, that it will prove a 
blessing rather than a punishment to him?” 

“¢ How will you make that out, Winifred ?”’ 

‘¢Why, is it not possible, dear, that this sad 
accident may have been allowed for the very pur- 
pose of checking Leonard in his wrong-doing? 
It appears that he is not likely to be well again 
very quickly, and as he will be separated. in a 
ereat measure from his old companions, he will 
have time to reflect on the past, and perhaps he 
may be led to feel sorry for it, and to wish to 
alter his ways when he gets better.” 

‘¢Oh, Winifred, nobody but you would dream 
of such a thing. You don’t know what a 
thoroughly bad boy he is—too bad to improve.” 

‘¢No, no, dear, you must not say that; itis not 
true of anybody.”’ 

‘¢Lottie has not learnt to be like Howard yet,” 
said Mr. Atherton. 

‘‘No, papa, and I don’t believe I ever shall. 
It is not natural 
for boys to put up with injustice, as he has 
done.” 

‘No, Lottie, it is mot natural, it is abore 
nature,” replied Mr. Atherton. ‘‘Only God’s 
grace, darling, can make us meek and forgiving; 
and that grace can change even Leonard.” 

Lottie was silent for a minute, and then she 
eagerly noticed a remark of Percy’s, in order to 
get away from this grave subject. For Lottie 
was very much disinclined to serious conversation. 
With her many lovable qualities she was not 
humble, she had an excellent opinion of herself; 
and the supposition that a higher aid than her 
own was required to enable her to feel and to act 
rightly was not agreeable to Lottie. 

Yet she was impressed, even against her will, 
by Howard’s new principle of guidance. He was 
her favourite brother, her companion in most of 
her pleasures, and they had almost always thought 
alike. Why should there be this difference 
between them now? Lottie sometimes said to 
herself, if Howard was right, must not she be 
wrong ? 

And though she would not honestly answer the 
question, but rather pushed it away from her, it 
kept working in her mind, and would not let her 
rest. 

It was with glad surprise that Winifred heard 
her father’s rejoinder to Lottie’s speech. He had 
never before spoken in so decidedly religious a 
tone ; and Winifred could not but trust that, upon 
the most important of all matters, there would 
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soon be perfect sympathy between himself and 
-her beloved mother. 


CHAPTER XXX.—CONQUERED BY KINDNESS. 


Howarp did not share, any more than Winifred, 

‘in Lottie’s satisfaction respecting Leonard’s 
misfortune. He seemed grave and thoughtful 
whenever it was alluded to, and he felt so; for 
without viewing it at all in the light of a judg- 
ment, he could not help wondering what were 
Leonard’s sensations on finding himself snffering 
from an accident so similar to Howard’s, How 
thankful he was, now that Leonard was so ill, 
that he had carried out his kind intentions to- 
wards him ! 

Should Leonard even die, though Howard 
shuddered at the thought, it was a relief, so far 
as he was concerned, to remember that he should 
not have to reproach himself with having cherished 
ill-will and resentment towards him. 

Leonard, however, did notdie. He was spared, 
eget se in mercy to himself, perhaps in mercy to 

1is poor mother; but he had much pain and 
weakness to bear, and the doctor hinted, though 
not to him, that it was doubtful whether ie 
would not be slightly lame for life. 

It was no pleasant task to nurse and wait upon 
him ; he was so discontented and fretful. It was 
scarcely to be expected that he ‘would be very 

‘patient, for there is something extremely irksome 
to an active, restless boy, in daily confinement to 
a sick-room; but Leonard might have considered 
the trouble and anxiety that he was to his mother, 
and might have tried to seem grateful for her con- 
stant and unwearied attentions, even if he could 
not check his repining words. But instead of 
that he was almost incessantly grumbling, and 
scarcely anything satisfied or pleased him. 

Surely if his broken leg had reminded him of 
his cowardly act towards Howard, he would have 
borne it with less complaining ; and yet it was 
perhaps the thought of his own doings which 
made him so irritable and uneasy, for there are 
moments when the most stifled conscience will 
persist in speaking and in being heard, and its 
voice does not increase our fortitude, nor lighten 
our burden. 

Howard resolved to fulfil his promise to 
Leonard by letting bygones be bygones, and he 
therefore called several times at his home, to 
inquire how he was, and to ask if there was 
anything he could do to help or to amuse 
him. 

But Leonard refused to see him. Mrs. Jenkins, 
simple-hearted woman, was for bringing Howard 

up into his room, but Leonard peremptorily put 
a stop to her kind intention. 

‘No, mother,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I don’t want 
him here; and, whatis more, I won’t have him.” 

‘“Why, Leonard, how strange of you! I 
should have thought you would be glad of a visit 
from an old schoolfellow; such a nice young 
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gentleman as he is, too. It will be a change for 
you to have a chat with him.” 

‘*] wish you would not bother me so,”’ was the 
undutiful reply ; ‘‘ haven't I told you that I won't 
see him, and that I can’t bear him? Let him go 
to Jericho if he likes, with his tine speeches; he 
sha’n’t come near me,”’ 

And Leonard turned his face from his mother, 
as if to declare that he would not hear any more 
about it. 

Mrs. Jenkins apologized to Howard for not 
inviting him up-stairs. 

‘*Leonard is so nervous and fidgety, poor 
fellow,” she said, ‘‘that he shrinks from any one 
even looking at him. He will get over that 
feeling by-and-bye, but he is sadly cut‘up at 
present, and you must not mind my not asking 
you to see him to-day.” 

Howard could easily understand Leonard’s 
reluctance to admit: him into his room; nor did he 
himself wish for an interview, any further than 
that he was willing to show him all possible 
kindness. So he contented himself with calling 
occasionally to inquire how he was getting on, 
and once he took a small cake for him which 
Winifred had made ; but Leonard never expressed 
the slightest wish to see him. It was perhaps 
not likely that he should do so. 

One day when Howard went to the house, 
Leonard’s mother herself opened the door to him, 
for the servant was out on an errand; and while 
he remained for a few minutes chatting to Mrs. 
Jenkins, an opposite neighbour, a rather helpless- 
looking young woman, ran over in very great 
alarm. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Jenkins, do come with me for a 
minute; I am afraid my little girl is in a fit, and 
I don’t know what in the world to do.” 

‘“T will come as soon as I can, Mrs. Dawson 
but Martha is gone to the grocer’s, and I can’t. 
leave the house, you see, till she returns.”: 

Howard stepped forward. ‘‘I will stay if you 
like, Mrs. Jenkins; I am not in the least hurry 
to be at home.” 

‘*Oh, thank you!” she said. ‘‘I am sorry to 
trouble you, but I will be back again almost 
directly.” 

Howard reached a story-book that was lying om 
the table, and began to read it. 

Presently the bedroom bell rang loudly; at 
least, from the sound, and from the fact that there 
was no one except himself and Leonard in the 
house, Howard supposed that it was the bed- 
room bell. Knowing Leonard’s unwillingness to 
see him, he did not like to attend to it. 

The next moment, however, there came sucha 
furious peal, that Howard was afraid there might 
be something the matter, and he determined to 
walk up and ascertain. 

He had no difficulty in finding the room, for 
Mrs. Jenkins had told him that Leonard was in 
the front room on the first floor, as it was larger, 
airier, and more accessible than his own rocm, 
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The door was half open, and as Howard was 
going in, the following words, uttered in a loud, 
angry tone, met his ear :—‘‘ What a time you 
have been down-stairs, mother! Itis a shame to 
leave me like this! I want my medicine, and 
peer { ” ; 

This ‘‘oh” was occasioned by the discovery 
that he was speaking, not to his mother, but to 
Howard. 

‘‘Why, where is mother?” he said, without 
vouchsating any salutation to Howard. 

‘¢ She has run over the way to a child in a fit, 
and I promised to wait here a little while because 
the servant is out.” 

‘¢She has no business to be out when mother 
is.” 

‘But your mother was obliged to go all in a 
hurry, because the little girl was so ill.” 

‘¢ What do I care about the little girl? It is 
mother’s place to attend to me, and not to other 
people’s children.” 

Howard thought it hetter not to reply to this 
speech, so he said, ‘‘I think you were wanting 
your medicine ; I dare say I can get it for you.” 

And before Leonard could object, Howard 
pounced upon the bottle, which he had already 
perceived stood on the table, and poured the 

roper quantity into a glass. He would not heed 
Tecate remonstrance of not caring to have it 
now, but continued talking about its colour and 
its taste, until the glass was in Leonard’s hand, 
and he could not well decline swallowing the 
contents. 

And then Howard chatted about one thing and 
another with that pertinacious good humour 
which, although you may resolve not to be 
influenced by it, does somehow at length overcome 
your reserve, and make you, in spite of yourself, 
give a civil answer. 

Howard was careful not to touch on any un- 
pleasant subject; and the fragments of school 
information which he imparted were interesting 
to Leonard, who had heard scarcely anything of 
what was going on there. 

Before any awkward pause could arise in the 
conversation Mrs. Jenkins returned, and Howard 
hastened away, leaving Leonard in that uncertain 
mood which does not know whether to be vexed 
or A ears Fortunately, his mother was so busy 
telling him about the little girl’s fit that she 
made no comment on his having seen ‘‘ Master 
Atherton,” or else it is probable that, out of mere 
perversity, if for no other reason, Leonard would 
have said that he was very much annoyed by 
Howard’s intrusion, and that he was not to be 
allowed to come up-stairs again. 

When Howard called again, he carried with 
him an expensive book of travels which his father 
had given him for a birthday present, and which 
he knew Leonard was very desirous to read. 
Making this his errand, he ventured up again to 
Leonard’s room without asking permission to do 
so; and Leonard, who was unusually dull and 


tired that day, was so cheered by the sight of the 
book, that he was obliged to withdraw the un- 
courteous sentence which he was on the verge of 
uttering. He wished he could say that he did 
not want the book; he was unwilling to be 
indebted to Howard for it, but he had such a 
great longing to look at it, that he could not, for 
the sake of being rude to Howard, deny himself 
the pleasure. 

So in this way Howard managed to gain access 
to Leonard, and Leonard became so accustomed to 
his occasional visits that he rather liked them, 
especially as Howard, in order to render them 
acceptable, generally took with him some small 
gift, such as fruit, or cakes, or books, or photo- 
graphs, &c. 

And Leonard's dislike to Howard insensibly 
melted away. There was no school rivalry 
between them now to nourish Leonard’s old 
feeling of hatred, and his long confinement had 
weakened his strength, both of mind and body, 
and disposed him to be less quarrelsome. 

Not that he always agreed with Howard. Oh 
dear no ! he was often very snappish and disagree- 
able, and would not be nisottied down on any 
consideration. But Howard was very patient 
with him, and pitied him, for he could understand 
how trying it was to lie day after day on that 
weary couch, and he endeavoured to bear with his 
varying temper. 

It was some months before Leonard was able to 
walk again, and he grew quite pale and thin for 
want of exercise. 

But this Season was fraught, as Winifred had 
sugested it might be, with blessings, for 
Leonard learned, in the retirement of his sick- 
room, to see some of the evil of his past conduct, 
and to have some desire, if he should ever be 
raised up again, to lead a new and better life. 

Very slowly and very feebly did this change 
take place or manifest itself in Leonard ; and at 
times he would seem to be growing worse instead 
of better; but still there was a change, and you 
know that when the morning begins to dawn, 
though the light is at first so faint that you can 
hardly distinguish it from the darkness, yet there 
is hope that the clear day will come by-and-bye. 

It was Howard’s generous ahd unselfish conduct 
which had opened Leonard’s eyes to his own 
faults and deficiencies. The surprise which 
it occasioned him induced him to find out the 
motives which originated it; and the contrast 
thus marked between himself and Howard was so 
striking, that he could not blind himself to it. 
And it pleased God by this simple method to 
make Leonard ashamed of his bad ways, and 
to give him the desire to turn from them. 

Still you must not sup that Leonard all at 
once, and without any difficulty, became just like 
Howard. ‘‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin, 
or the leopard his spots ?”’ might have been fairly 
asked once concernin, Teouend: and were it not 
that God’s grace is all-powerful, we should hare 
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said with Lottie, that he was ‘‘too bad to im- 
prove.” And hard and continuous was the 
struggle through which, little by little, Leonard 
altered from what he was formerly. 

The doctor was right when he said that Leonard 
would never regain the full use of his injured 
limb. A slight, almost imperceptible lameness 
when he walked, hindered him from being as 
active as he used to be. This little restraint was 
perhaps to help to keep him out of mischief; or 
perhaps it was to be a gentle reminder of his sin, 
and of God’s goodness to him. But either way, 
Leonard did not murmur at it. His affliction, if 
it had taught him nothing else, had taught him 
that the Lord does not deal with us after our sins, 
nor reward us according to our iniquities ; but that 
as the heaven is high above the earth, so great is 
his mercy toward them that fear Him. 

Happy are those who, whether by rough 
means or gentle means, have learnt this precious 
and life-gladdening truth ! 


CHAPTER XXXI.—SUNSHINE. 


THE winter was gone, and the spring had come in 
with such unusual brightness, that it seemed 
more like early summer ; and while Leonard was 
bearing as best he could the weariness of his lot, 
Howard was working hard at his studies, and 
bidding fair to win some of the prizes. 

He was still a soldier, and a soldier’s life is not 
an idle, or always an easy one. There are battles 
to be fought even in a cat school—not with the 
boys, but with one’s self. There are plenty of 
temptations to feel, to speak, and to act wrongly, 
which must be resisted; and there are dangers to 
be shunned, and snares to be avoided, which 
require all the watchfulness and determination 
that we can summon to our aid. But Howard 
steadily persevered. 

Dr. Lee was ore thankful to have a 
senior pupil in his school who was not ashamed 
to be guided by the precepts of the Bible; and 
Winifred, with her brother’s help and example at 
home, found that her influence with the others 
for their good was enlarged and deepened. Percy, 
Gertrude, and Lottie, were much more disposed to 
think about the claims of religion when they saw 
that Howard so cheerfully yielded to them: he 
was one of themselves, of their own age and tastes; 
and it was easier for them to catch his spirit and 
to imbibe his ideas than if he had been beyond 
them in age and experience. 

Theirs was a happy home,—happier than it had 
ever been, now that some at least of its members 
were treading in the ways of pleasantness, and in 
the paths of peace. 

And its happiness was increased by the joyful 
intelligence wu: ‘rs, Atherton’s perfect restoration 
to health, a.u by the prospect of her speedy 
return. Oh, what joy there was throughout the 
house when they heard that she was coming back, 
and coming back so strong and well! and what 


numerous little preparations were made in honour 
of her arrival ! 

There were no dark clouds now overhanging 
their dwelling, but all was clear, pleasant sunshine. 

The day previous to that on which Mrs. Ather- 
ton was expected, Howard went in the afternoon 
to see Leonard ; and Mrs. Jenkins and her son 
heartily sympathized with him in his gladness, 
for they knew how dearly Howard loved his 
mother. 

Yes, Leonard was able now to rejoice with those 
who rejoiced, and even to rejoice with his old 
rival, Howard, whom he had so bitterly hated. 

**¥ could not have felt so towards you once, 
Howard,” he said; ‘‘I would have done you any 
injury I could then.” 

‘‘ But it is notso now, Leonard,” said Howard, 
hastily, ‘‘and we are going to forget the past, 
you know.” 

‘*7 can’t forget it,” answered Leonard, half 
sadly, ‘‘nor yet forgive myself either. But here 
comes Dr. Lee, Howard.” : 

‘Then I must be off,” said Howard ; ‘‘for I 
promised Winifred I would not stay, because we 
are to have an early tea, as papa is going by the 
train this evening, on his way to meet mamma to- 
morrow.” 

Dr. Lee came sometimes to see Leonard, and he 
was not an unwelcome visitor. He would once 
have been so, but Leonard’s views were altered in 
many respects, and the Doctor was regarded now 
rather as a friend than a mere schoolmaster. So 
kind was he to his poor invalid pupil, and so 
anxious to help him in right feeling and right 
doing, entering into his difficulties, and clearing 
away his mistakes, that Leonard wondered he 
could even have disliked and disobeyed him. 
But the Doctor never alluded to his former unkind- 
ness to Howard; it was not his habit to force con- 
fidence, and Leonard had hitherto shrunk from 
referring to it. 

But this afternoon something impelled Leonard 
to tell the Doctor all about it. He frankly con- 
fessed the animosity which he had cherished 
towards Howard, and the shameful way in which 
he had behaved to him. As he finished his 
account, he glanced apprehensively at his master; 
but the Doctor did not appear to be in the least 
surprised at his statement. 

‘* Leonard,” was his quiet reply, as he laid his 
hand kindly on the boy’s shoulder, ‘‘I am glad 
you have told me this, but J knew tt ail before.” 

oe Knew it before, sir! Has Howard told you, 
then?” 

‘*No, Leonard, he tried hard to keep it from 
me.” 

And then Dr. Lee related to him the manner in 
which he had become acquainted with the whole 
transaction, and the promise which he had given 
Howard not to take any notice of it; and if 
Leonard’s estimation both of Howard and the 
Doctor was thereby increased, it is surely not to 
be wondered at. 
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CHAPTER XXXII.—-ALL’s WELL THAT ENDS 
WELL. 


WiTH a bounding step Howard ran home, think- 
ing how nice it was to have his old enemy, Leon- 
ard, on such friendly terms with him. 

And thinking so deeply, that he did not at 
first perceive that there was a travelling carriage 
at their door, and that a lady—no stranger to 
him—was just in the act of alighting from it. 
In half a minute Howard was ieaitie her, receiving | 
his mother’s fond embrace, and joining the rest | 
in giving hera hearty welcome to her old home. 

How delighted they all were as they clustered 
round her, and how happy she was, thus restored 
to health and home, you must imagine for your- 
self, dear reader, for it would be vain for me to 
attempt to describe their feelings on that joyful 
occasion. 

And in the more quiet pleasure of the succeeding 
days, as Mrs. Atherton talked with her hushand 
or mingled with her children, she saw enough to 
fill her heart with thankfulness that she had been 
able to leave them in charge of such a daughter as 
Winifred. 


THE DIAMOND CHAMBER. 


On the left bank of the Neva—a river that 
washes the islands and banks on which is built 
the capital city of the Czars—stand some of the 
finest buildings in Europe. Imposing as most of! 
these structures are, the eye is at once arrested 
by acrescent of imperial palaces running upwards 
of a mile along the banks of this river. 

In the midst of these, with a front of polished 
marble of exquisite workmanship, and extending 
740 feet west, rises the Imperial Winter Palace of 
the Russian Emperor. On entering the portal 
through a file of guards, you ascend by a marble 
staircase to the hall of St. George, which is de- 
corated with forty fluted Corinthian columns of 
popu marble, with capitals and bases of 

ronze richly gilded. At one end of this gor- 
geous apartment, on a raised platform, is the 
throne of the Emperor, approached by a flight of 
eight steps covered with the richest Genoese velvet, 
embroidered with gold. 

Passing on, we come to an apartment of sur- 

assing richness and brilliancy. This is the 

lamond Chamber, where are deposited the 
crowns and jewels of the imperial family; and 
ranged round the room in small cases are dia- 
monds, and rubies, and emeralds of untold value, 
-and of dazzling brightness. 

In the snide of splendours like these the 
_Emperor and princes pass their days, adorned 
‘with those crowns and gems on which a stranger 
may gaze, but only gaze, with amazement and 
wonder. 

But, my dear reader, poor though you ‘may now 
be, a crown far more kingly, and a palace of more 
regal splendour (read Rev. xxi. 17—21), awaits | 
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those who are Christ’s adopted children, of which 
you may be one. 

In one night the Emperor's palace was destroyed 
by fire; and so in a night perished the labour and 
toil of eighty thousand workmen. In a night, too, 
a stronger king than he may knock at his gates, 
and dispossess him of sceptre and crown, and lead 
him away captive. But the mansion God has pre- 
pared for those that fear his holy name is an en- 
during mansion, ‘‘a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens;” and the crown which He 
places on their head cannot possibly be taken 
away. Into that place fire cannot come, nor can 
any conqueror enter. 

Grand, without doubt, dear friends, is the home 
of kings, glorious is their apparel ; but less grand 
are their homes, and less glorious their apparel, 
than that of the ‘‘gencral assembly and church of 
the firstborn,” whose names are written in the 
Lamb’s book of life. 

Reader, seek to have a share in the heavenly 
inheritance. Only ask, and it shall assuredly be 
given ; yea, God will visit you, and redeem, and 
sanctify and bless you, and make you a king—a 
king! think of that !—and with Him you will 
live and reign for ever ! 

Oh, what an inheritance ! vastly more precious 
than all the diamonds of earth; ay, more honour- 
able than to be king of any land ! Ww. 


MY MOTHER'S: VOICE. 


My mother’s voice! I hear it now! 
I feel her hand upon my brow, 
As when, in heartfelt joy, 
She raised her evening hymn of praise, 
And called down blessings on the head 
Ot her loved boy. 


My mother’s voice! I hear it now! 
Her hand is on my burning brow, 
As in that early hour, 
When fever throbbed through all my veins, 
And that kind hand first soothed my pains 
With healing power. 


My mother’s voice! It sounds as when 
She read to me of holy men— 
The patriarchs of old; 
. And gazing downward in my face, - 
She seemed each infant thought to trace, 
My young eyes told. 


povree 


It comes, when thoughts unhallowed throng, 
Woven in sweet, deceptive song, -. 
And whispers round my heart, : . 
As when, at eve, it rose on high; ., 
I hear, and think that she is nigh, .. 


And they depart. . 


Though round my heart all, all beside 
The voice of friendship, love, had died, 
That voice would linger there, 

As when, soft pillowed on her breast, 
Its tones first lulled my infant rest, 
Or rose in prayer. e 
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PERCY RAYDON; 
OR, SELF-CONQUEST. 
By Emma Lesuiz, Author of ‘Ellerslie House.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—Prospeniry. 


THE letter bore on its cover a warning of the 
character of its contents. It announced the death 
of ‘‘ Aunt Caroline,” who had expired after a few 
hours’ illness. 

Both the Mr. Raydons were invited to the 
funeral, and they went. 

‘W hen they returned to the house of the de- 
ceased lady, after committing her body “earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, and dust to dust,” her 
will was opened and read by Mr. Sharp. There 


[READING THE WILL. ] 
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were a few trifling legacies to her domestics and 
executors, and the rest of her. property was to be 
equally divided between her brother, William 
Raydon, and his daughter, Isabel. 

Mr. Herbert Raydon was greatly amazed. He 
had expected part of his sister’s fortune would be 
left to his brother, as she had so recently sought 
a reconciliation with him ; but that he and his 
family should be entirely passed over was a great 
disappointment to him. : 

Mr. William Raydon was the first to speak 
after the lawyer had finished reading. ; 

‘* It seems to me that this will is a very unfair 
one,’’ he said. ’ 

‘* Why, it is made in your favour!” said the 
lawyer. 

‘* Yes; but to the entire exclusion of my bro- 
ther and his family,” said Mr.. Raydon. 


1&4 


‘* How long has it been executed ?” asked Mr. 
Tea Tortnigh lied the la 

‘* A fortnight ago,” replied the er. 

The will a pate enough, ane one could 
see that; and Mr. Herbert himself was satisfied 
upon this point. 

As they returned home the following day, Mr. 
Raydon said, ‘‘ Well, Herbert, I can only say I 
am very much surprised at this will of Caroline's ; 
I had not the slightest idea of such a thing.” 

‘It is quite as well it should be as it is,” said 
Mr. Herbert, ‘‘ you need it more than I do; and 
after all, I suppose some of it will find its way 
into my family; for I hear from Philip that he 
has been coaxing you to give Isabel into his 
charge.” 

‘*Qh, he has told you then,” said Mr. Raydon ; 
‘*T advised him to do so.” 

‘Yes, he has told me all about the affair; and 
fam glad the engagement took place as it did, 
for no one can accuse him now of mercenary 
motives in seeking Isabel.”’ 

Isabel was very much astonished when made 
aware of her altered position; but she did not 
rejoice at the disappointment she knew it must 
cause Caroline. 

- That young lady was almost furious when she 

heard to whom her aunt had bequeathed her 
wealth, and vowed she would never speak to 
Isabel, or Philip either, if he married her. 

‘‘ That is just like those innocent, quiet sort of 
people,” said she, in her rage; ‘‘they pretend so 
much, just to suit their own purposes. I know 
{sabel has been plotting and contriving for this. 
Don’t tell me she never wrote to aunt, I know 
better, I know she did.” 

‘‘Caroline,” said her brother, calmly, ‘‘ you 
are accusing Isabel of that of which you yourself 
have been guilty, but of which she is entirely in- 
nocent. I can assure you that Isabel wrote but one 
letter to aunt Caroline, and that was in answer 
to one which uncle received from her.” 

But Caroline would not believe what her bro- 
ther said; she persisted in asserting that Isabel 
had done her a great wrong, for which she would 
never forgive her, and whenever Philip brought 
his cousin to the house she went out to avoid 
seeing her. 

As I shall not be able to tell you anything 
good about this young ey. in any of the sub- 
sequent years, it is perhaps better that she should 
now disappear from our pages. 


CHAPTER XXX V.—THANKFUL RETROSPECTIONS. 


THE property left by Miss Caroline Raydon was 
of so large an amount that there was no occasion 
for Isabel to continue her school, and she gave it 
up at once to a young lady in the neighbourhood 
who was anxious to have one. 

Arrangements were also made for Percy and 
Madeline to return to their own home as soon as 
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Mr. Raydon’s affairs were more settled and they 
had removed to a more commodious residence. 

At first it was thought advisable to leave Lon- 
don and return to the country—to Riverdale, if 
possible; but this plan was abandoned after- 
wards, a8 Percy would soon have to return to 
London, it having been settled that he should 
follow the bent of his inclination and become a 
civil engineer. 

A house was therefore taken in one of the 
suburban districts, and thither Mr. Raydon, with 
Isabel and Charles, removed soon after mid- 
summer. 

It may be thought that this change of fortune 
Reve pleasure to every one; but it was not so. 

rank and his sister deeply and often loudly 
lamented it, not because they courted the wealth 
so suddenly acquired, but because it was the 
means of taking their companions, Percy and 
Madeline, sui rom them. 

‘‘Oh, I wish you were going to stay with us 
always,” said Florence, a few days before the 
cousin left ; ‘‘I don’t know what I shall do with- 
out you.” 

‘*And I don’t know what I shall do without 
you, Florence,” said Madeline; ‘‘ you have taught 
me so much.” 

‘“T have !” exclaimed Florence, in astonishment; 
‘*what could I have taught you?” 

‘‘Oh, a great many things,” said Madeline. ‘‘I 
don’t mean in the same way that Miss Langton 
does, of course; but there are different ways of 
teaching, I think. Now I’ve seen you try very 
hard not to get into a passion when I’ve teased 
you; and then I've thought how naughty I was 
not to try and do right, because I had such a 
good sister who took so much pains to teach me, 
and you had no one to help you.” 

‘‘Oh yes, I had. Percy often used to say a 
kind word, or give me a look,” said Florence, 
‘Sand that used to help me.” 

“‘Percy!” repeated Madeline, ‘‘ how could he 
help you? why, he used to be so naughty no one 
sould manage Yim, But now I come to think of 
it, he has altered lately; he never gets out of 
temper as he used, and then he is so different 
about his lessons, he never would learn them 
if he could help it. Well, I wonder I never 
thought of all this before. I suppose he has been 
trying——” 
Me o fight the giants,” ut in Florence. 

‘* Fight what?” said eline, as though she 
had not heard correctly. 

ts Ho the giants,” repeated Florence, laugh- 
ing at her cousin’s mystified look. 

‘‘There are no giants now,” said Madeline; 
‘‘and if there were, Percy could not fight them, 
for they would very soon conquer him.’ 

‘‘ But he has fought, and conquered too,” said 
Florence, with an air of triumph ; and she related 
the conversation that took place some months 
previously. 

‘‘Well,”’ said Madeline, when Florence had 
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concluded, ‘*I have often wished I could conquer 
some of my bad habits, but it was such dreadful 
hard work. One has to try, and try, and try again. 
If it could be done directly and for ever, it would 
not be so bad. I have begun two or three times, 
and kept on for a little while; but it seemed the 
more I tried to be good the worse I became, and 
so I gave up altogether at last.”’ 

‘‘ Well, that was just what Miss Langton told 
you the other day, when you would net say your 
lesson,” said Florence. ‘‘She said she believed 
you had left off even trying to be good, for you 
had grown so very naughty lately.” 

‘* Yes, I know I have,” said Madeline, her eyes 
filling with tears; ‘‘and yet I don’t want to be 
naughty. Oh, Florrie, tell me how you manage 
to keep on trying.”’ 

‘‘ Well, Percy told me I should never keep on 
by myself,” said Florence, ‘‘ hut that God would 
help me if I asked Him. It seemied very strange, 
I thought, and at first I did not like to do it. 
It did not seem right for a little girl to do 
such a thing; but one day I remember I had been 
very naughty, and Miss Langton sent me up-stairs 
by myself. After a little while I began to think 
how I had made up my mind to fight and con- 
quer my naughty temper, and how often I had 
failed ; and then I began to say to myself, ‘It is 
of no use to try any more, I will give up now 
altogether,’ when I thought of what Percy had 
said about asking God to help us, and I deter- 
mined to see if He would, and I knelt down then 
and asked Him to do so for Christ’s sake; and, 
Maddie, I believe He heard what I said, although 
I was only a little girl, for it has been easier 
since; and now when I think I must give up 
trying, I ask God to help me to keep on.’ 

‘*Yes, I know God always hears us when we 

ray to Him,” said Madeline, ‘‘and I will ask 
Fim to help me.” 

And Madeline kept her word; and as she and 
Florence grew in years they grew in grace, and 
were the joy and sunshine of their different 
homes. 

Mr. Raydon used often to say, that if he had a 
dark thunder-cloud in his eldest daughter, he had 
@ sunbeam in his youngest. 

But why could they not both have been sun- 
beams? They were very much alike in natural 
temperament and disposition when young; why 
were their characters so unlike each other as they 

Ww up? | 

Besauss Caroline gave way and never tried to 
overcome her faults ; whereas Florence struggled 
to subdue her evil temper, and everything which 
she knew to be wrong, in simple dependence upon 
God’s help. 

And if we too desire to overcome what we 
know to be wrong in ourselves, we must do the 
same. 

Frank was quite as unwilling to part with 
Percy as his sister was to give up Madeline; but 
he consoled himself with the thought that they 


should meet at school still, at least for the next 
few months. 

“*Y often wonder what sort of a fellow I should 
have been if you had not come, Percy,” he said 
one day. ‘‘Somehow I used to think that it did 
not much matter how a boy scrambled through 
his school days, so long as he was all right when 
he grew up.” | 

“‘Oh, you forgot, as I used to do, that ‘the 
boy is father to the man ;’ and that it is while we 
are at school our characters are forming, and our 
future lives depend in a great measure upon what 
we are then.” 

‘*T don’t think such thoughts ever entered my 
head,” said Frank. 

“‘T know they never did into mine at one time,” 
said Percy. ‘‘1 was crazy to leave the country and 
throw all my books aside, that I might, as I 
termed it, begin the battle of life. But I’ve 
learned ‘a thing or two’ since then, and I know 
now what Charley meant when he told me one 
day that the hardest battles to fight were those 
we fought with ourselves.” 

**So they are,” said Frank ; ‘‘ but still there is 
such a feeling of satisfaction when one has con- 

uered one’s self in anything. I remember in 
that affair about the ‘cribs,’ how glad I was 
when I could give them up. I think it was 
about the first time I ever tried to conquer 
myself, and gon don’t know how hard it was, 
for I had used them so long, and hated lessons so 
much.” 

‘* Not more than I did,” said Percy. 

‘*I knew you were not over-fond of them,” 
laughed Frank, ‘‘and that was why I was so sur- 
prised you would not crib like the rest of us; and 
if I had not seen that you had a battle with your- 
self not to use them, I don’t think I should have 
given them up.” 

‘* Well, so much for cribs,” said Percy; ‘I 
think we both began the fight with them.” 

** You did, at all events,” said Frank. 

‘Oh, I don’t mean that row I got into,” 
said Percy, ‘‘I mean the fight with our- 
selves.” 

‘I wish I had kept up the fight ever since, as 
you have,”’ said Frank, sighing. 

‘Oh, you have made some progress lately,” 
said Percy, ‘‘ ou must not be discouraged.” 

‘*Yes, and I feel all the happier for it, too,” 
said Frank. 

‘*T believe there is no greater satisfaction than 
that of knowing we have overcome a bad habit,” 
said Percy. 

‘*'Yes, I know something of this satisfaction,” 
said Frank, ‘‘and I mean to know more. Oh, 
Percy, I do long to be like some of the noble 
characters one reads about sometimes.” 

‘*To ‘be a hero in the strife,’’’ said Percy. 

‘*Yes, that is just it,” replied Frank. ‘‘] want 
to be good and great in the true kind of great- 
ness.” 

‘*You know who has said, ‘Nay, in all these 
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things we are more than conquerors through Him 


who loved us.’” 

‘*Yes, ‘through Him who loved us,’” repeated 
Frank, in a low voice ; ‘‘I am beginning to learn 
that.”’ 

And if any of my readers have the same noble 
aspiration, ‘‘to be good and great in the true 
kind of greatness” (that is, to deny themselves 
for the good of others), they too, like Frank, 
must learn to know Jesus, for it is only at his 
cross we can ever learn true self-denial. It is 
only through his grace and help we can ever 
‘‘take up” our ‘‘cross daily” and cheerfully. 


CnarreR XXXVI.—A FAREWELL GLANCE AT A 
Harry FAMILy. 


WE will now take one glance at the assembled 
family of Mr. Raydon, reunited once more after 
those months of painful separation. They will 
not all be together long, for Isabel is to be 
married shortly. 

They are now sitting at breakfast in a pretty 
morning-room, overlooking a large garden, which 
had been made to look as much as possible like 
the one at Algernon House. Charles is still pale 
and thin from his recent illness, and Mr. Raydon 
looking a trifle older than he did when first intro- 
duced to our readers, but there is little difference 
in Isabel. Percy and Madeline have grown taller, 
and the countenance of the former is even more 
prepossessing than it was a year ago. 

‘‘ What changes we have seen during the last 
twelve months!” said Mr. Raydon. 

‘¢ We have indeed,” replied Charles. 

‘¢We might make a book about it,” said 
Madeline. 


‘That would be turning it to some account,” | 


laughed Mr. Raydon. 

‘‘We may do that without writing a book,” 
said Charles. 

‘¢- Yes,” replied Percy, ‘‘I think we oucht to 
be a little wiser than we were before.” 

‘*Do you think you are?” asked Mr. Raydon ; 
‘¢or have you shirked all the lessons you could 
at school and bribed somebody to do the rest ?”’ 

‘* No, pape, ” said Percy, looking steadfastly at 
him; ‘ 
lessons since I have been away.” 

After Mr. Raydon and Madeline had left the 
table the conversation was resumed. 

‘Well, Percy,” said Charles, ‘‘ you have been 
-€on the world’s broad field of battle ;’ now do you 
regret having been obliged to go out so soon, or 
are you anxious to venture again?” 

“*¥ don’t regret now having had to go away, 
because I believe it has done me good,” said 
Percy, ‘‘but I am in no hurry to leave home 
again.” 

‘<In what way do you think your leaving home 
has done you good?” asked Jsahel. 

** Well, I scarcely know, said Percy, ‘‘and yet 


I’m sure it has. You see, when I was at home it 
; was not so difficult to do right, but at uncle’s 
‘things were quite different ; and I found, after I 
had been there a little while, that I should go 
desperately wrong if I did not alter.” 

‘‘ Why, what did you do then?” asked 
Charles. 

‘*Oh, all sorts of things I had no business to 
|do, and I began to get as disagreeable and sulky 
_as a bear,” said Percy. ‘‘I thought at first it 
was the very worst thing that could ever have 
happened—my going away from you, I mean.” 

‘‘Ah, the temptations you were exposed to 
brought out all the evil of your nature,” said 
Isabel. 

‘*I suppose that was it,” said Percy; ‘‘ but I 
really did not think I was, or ever could be, so 
naughty as I was when I first went to London; 
and it was hard work, I can tell you, to conquer 
myself,” 

‘*'That is always difficult work,” said Charles, 
‘and you must remember that it is not over; 
you will constantly need to watch and pray 
against yourself ;— 


‘Beloved self must be denied, 
The mind and will renewed, 
Passion suppressed, and patience tried, 
And vain desires subdued,’ 


if you would be a faithful soldier and servant of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

And now, my readers, will you (if you have not 
| already done so) commence the work of self- 
‘conquest ? Each of us has some fault that needs 

to be overcome, some sin ‘‘that doth so easily 
beset us;” let us find out what that is, and then 
| pene ey try to overcome,-—‘‘ looking unto 
_desus,” for it is only through his help and his 
grace that we can become ‘‘ more than con- 
querors.”’ 


BE GENTLE. 


A MAN was once driving a cart along the street. 


| The horse was drawing a heavy load, and did not 


turn as the man wished him. The man was in an 


believe I have learned some useful | ill-temper, and beat the horse; the horse reared 


and plunged, but he either could not, or would 
not, go the right way. So another man who was 
with the cart went up to the horse and patted 
him on the neck, and called him kindly by his 
name. The horse turned his head, and fixed his 
large eyes on the man as though he would say, 
‘*] will do anything for you, because you speak 
so kindly to me;” and then, bending his broad 
chest against the load, he turned the cart down 
the narrow lane, and trotted on briskly, as 
though the load were a plaything. 

How powerful are kind words! 
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I SAID I WOULD TRY. 


‘‘ CHILDREN, said the.superintendent of a Sunday 
school one day just before school was dismissed, 
‘¢T want you each to try if you cannot bring one 
new scholar with you next Sunday. It-would be 
but a small thing for each one to do, and yet it 
would double our school. Will you all try?” 

There was a general ‘ Yes, sir ;’’ though I am 
afraid they did not all: remember the promise they 
had made. 

JT said I would try,” thought little Mary 
Gordon, as she walked home. ‘‘I said’ I would 
try ; but all the children I know go to a Sunday 
school already, except Tom: but I could not ask 
him, he is such a big boy, and so bad; and, 
besides, I am afraid of th 

Tom.” , 

This ‘*Tom,’’ of whom Mary stood so much in 
awe, was the terror of all the little boys and girls 
in the neighbourhood. If any boy’s kite was 
found torn, or any girl’s pet kitten hurt, Tom 
‘was sure to be concerned in the mischief. As to 
his attending Sunday school or church, such a 
thing had never been known. He had even been 
heard to say, with a threatening look, that he 
would like to see any one try to get him inside 
such places. No wonder little Mary was afraid. 

‘*T said I would try,” she thought again to 
herself. ‘* That was making a promise ; and if I 
don’t try, I shall break it, and that would be very 
wrong. Besides, he might come, and then he 
would learn how to be good, and how to go to 
heaven, and I don’t believe he knows anything 
about it now. Oh yes, I will ask him to 
come.” 

It was not long before she had an opportunity. 
The next day as she was returning from school 
she saw Tom at a little distance walking slowly 
along. He did not see her till she was just up to 
him, and as he was ahout passing her she stopped 
him. 2 
‘¢Tom,” she said, with a trembling voice and 
a beating heart, ‘‘won’t you go to the Sunday 
school with me next Sunday ?” 

In utter amazement he gazed at her for a 
minute without speaking; then he said, slowly, 
**Go to the Sunday school! Why, what in the 
world shall I go there for ?”’ 

Taking courage from his manner, Mary ven- 
tured to look up at him, and said, earnestly, 
‘*Oh, Tom, don’t you want to go to heaven ?” 

‘‘Well,” said Tom, ‘‘suppose I do; going to 
the Sunday school won’t take me to heaven, will 
it ?” 3 
‘‘No,” said Mary, hesitatingly; ‘‘ but, Tom, 
when I first went there I heard them singing, 
‘I want to be an angel;’ and they sang it so 
beautifully,.it made me feel as if I wanted to be 
an angel too, and then I learned the way. And 
so might you too, Tom, if you would only come.” 

She had scarcely finished, when Tom walked 
abruptly past her, and a minute afterwards she 


im. No, I could not ask | 
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heard him whistling as -he walked down the 
street. 

Poor little Mary! she was so disappointed, 
that the tears would come, and as she was 
wiping them away she heard a hasty footstep 
behind her, and in an instant Tom stood before 
her again. 

‘* Mary,’ he said, ‘‘are you crying because I 
won't go to the Sunday school ?” | 

She looked at him surprised and a little startled, 
and then said earnestly, ‘‘Oh, Tom, won’t you 
come ?” | 

‘* Mary,” he replied, ‘‘you are the only one 
that ever cared enough about me to cry for me. 
You need not cry any more; I'll go with you next 
Sunday.” 

Tom went; and after that his seat was never 
vacant. He did learn the way to heaven, and 
walked in it; and the last I heard of him was, 
that he had taken his life in his hand and gone to 
preach to the heathen ‘‘the unsearchable riches 
of Christ.” 

I know not where he may be now. I know 
not whether in a distant land he yet stands up 
in his Master’s name and proclaims, ‘‘ Come, 
whosoever will;” or whether, ‘‘having fought 
the good fight and finished his course,” he has 
entered his everlasting rest ; but I am sure that, 
when the trumpet shall sound, and sea and land 
give up their dead, one who might have risen 
to shame and contempt shall awake to glory and 
everlasting life. I know not what became of 
little Mary, whether she is struggling in poverty 
and loneliness, or is surrounded by riches and 
honours, or whether she has already fallen asleep ; 
but I am sure that in the last day, when the 
crown of life is placed upon her brow, one gem, 
surpassing all earth’s brightest jewels, shall shine 
in it for ever and ever. 

Would not you like to win such a gem for the 
crown which the Judge shall give you? =z. z. 


KATE AND THE GOAT. 


I onc knew a little girl whose name was Kate, 
but she had a great fault, which sometimes got 
her into trouble: she was very stubborn. One 
day she had to cross a little stream of water on a 
plank which served as a foot-bridge ; but just as 
she got on one end a goat stepped on the other. 
Now Kate resolved that she would not give up to 
a goat; so they met on the middle of the plank, 
and stood still for a few minutes, looking at cach 
other. The goat could not turn back ; so, as Kate 
would not, he ended the dispute by pushing her 
into the water, and walking quickly over. She 
soon screamed for help, and was taken out drip- 
ping wet, and quite mortified. 

Though we should be firm in matters of duty 
and principle, Iet us not be stubborn about trifles, 
nor too proud to yield when we ought to do so. 
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FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS. 


QvuEEN Bees’ Eccs.—A queen bee lays from 
ten thousand to thirty thousand eggs in a year. 

CATERPILLARS ON THE OAK.—It is estimated 
that no less than two hundred different species of 
caterpillars feed upon the oak. 

Watciies.— Watches were invented in Ger- 
many, 1477; first used in astronomical observa- 
tions, 1500; first used as in modern times b 
Charles the Fifth, 1530; brought to Englan 
1577. 

Pixns.—The pin manufacture is one of the most 
extraordinary branches of our national industry. 
By aid of improved machinery, more than three 
times the number of pins is made that could have 
been produced by the same number of workmen 
a few years since; yet the pins are sold at not 
more than twopence per pound over the cost of 
the metal of which they are formed. Upwards of 
150 tons weight of copper and spelter are annually 
worked up into pins by one Birmingham house 
alone. Were the whole of this metal converted 


into ribbon pins, half an inch in length, it would |° 


produce 100,800,000, 000, or about one hundred to 
each inhabitant of the globe. If placed in a 
Straight line, these pins would be 787,500 miles 
in length, or sufficient to extend upwards of thirty 
times round the globe, or more than three times 
the distance of the moon from the earth. Hence 
we cannot be surprised at the unanswerable 
question, ‘‘ What becomes of all the pins?” 


THE USEFUL LITTLE GIRL. 
(See Vignette in Title-page.) 


How pleasant it is to see a little girl trying to 
be useful! Here is Rhoda May, sitting in old 
Mrs. Cooper's cottage, and writing a letter for 
her to her absent son. It seems but a trifling 
act of kindness, and yet it is one of great value 
to the old lady, for she does not know how to 
write herself, and would not be able to let her 
‘‘dear boy John” hear from her at all if some 
one did not write instead of her. That ‘‘some 
one’’ is good little Rhoda. She has given up 
her play this afternoon—and no one loves play 
more dearly than Rhoda—in order that she may, 
in this way, help old Mrs. Cooper. 

Rhoda wishes very much to be useful. I 
wonder whether you are like her? In one of 
her little books there are some verses on this 
subject, which she is very fond of repeating ; 
and I am going to let you read them, in the hope 
that they will stir you up to do all the good you 
can to those around you. 

é 

A little girl I am indeed, 
And little do I know; 

Much help and care I yet shall need, 
That I may wiser grow; 

If I would ever hope to do 

Things great and good, and useful too. 
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But even now I oucht to try 
To do what good I may; 
God never meant that such as I 
Should only live to play, 
And talk and laugh, and eat and drink, 
And sleep and wake, and never think. 


I may, if I have but a mind, 
Do in many ways; 
Plenty to do the young may find 
In these our busy days; 
Sad would it be, though young and small, 
If I were of no use at all. 


One gentle word that I may speak, 
Or one kind, loving d 
May, though a trifle poor and weak, 
rove like a tiny seed: 
And who can tell what good may spring 
From such a very little thing? 


Then let me try each day and hour 
To act upon this 

What little good is in my power, 
To do it while I can. 

If to be useful thus I try, 

I may do better by-and-bye. 


Cc. PRP 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1866.—We shall spare no 
pains to render our Magazine as attractive and useful 
as possible. New authors and artists are engaged, in 
addition to those who have hitherto worked with us 
in the production of Sunshine. The papermakers 
have promised to bestow extra care in making the 
paper used for the Magazine. Will our readers on 
their part give us new efforts with a new year in in- 
troducing Sunshine to the notice of their friends ? 

The New Srorizes.—The well-known authoress of 
‘Ernest Walton,” “ Dora Sel ” &., has written 
an at. new story, called ‘“ Katin’s MistaKE:” a 
remarkably interesting and romantic tale, showing how 
wonderfully God’s providence watches and secures the 
welfare of even a child. The other story is a capital 
one for our boy-readers, “ARTHUR WINCENT’S 
Victory,” tracing the history of its hero from school- 
life to the merchant’s counting-house, and furnishing 
encouragement to patient perseverance under the most 
trying circumstances. Both stories will be accom- 
panied by fine engravings. There will also be many 
other articles of a valuable and entertaining character. 

Volume for 1865.—This is now ready, price, as 
usual, 1s. 6d. for the plain cloth binding, and 2s. 6d. 
for the cloth extra, gilt edges and side, in magenta or 
royal blue. Covrrs ror BINDING, 6d. and 9d. 


GOLDEN HOURS. 

THE new serial articles for 1865.—“‘ CoRISTOPHER'8 
Trias,” by the author of “ Goldstone;” illustrated 
by large engravings. This new tale is expected to 
prove more than usually interesting. Also, “ Lis 
AMONG THE LowLy;” or, the Romance of Christian 
Work in London Streets and Courts.” The incidents 
are related by eye-witnesses of strict ee. The 
Volume of Golden Hours for 1865 is now ly, price 
2s., handsomely bound in cloth. 

Canvassing Bills and Specimen copies will be sent 
on application to the Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, 
Angell Park, Brixton, London, S. 
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